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No Dodging 
Capital Rot 

Island of Affluence 
Feels Neglected Too 

By Francis X. Clines 

New York Tunes Service 

WASHINGTON — Hie crucial votes had 
barely been counted in Mayor Marion Barry's 
resurrection from jailhouse to City Hall two 
years ago when be offered some bard-eyed 
advice to those who had voted against him as 
the personification of this city's breakdown. 

“To those white people who have 
whatever hang-ups they have, get over it,’’ he 
instructed. “Get over it: I’m the best person 
for Washington. I know best how to protect 
their investments, their homes, their busi- 
nesses.” 

As die city government has since spiraled 
further downward, Mr. Barry’s message has 
been taken to heart with a vengeance in the 


Washington, D.C. 

America’s Crumbling Capital 

Second of three artidas 


District of Columbia’s enclave of affluent , 
power and white isolation. Ward 3. 

“There's been a sea change here among 
residents,” said Jeffrey Itell, the former pub- 
lisher of The Northwest Side Story, a weekly 
newspaper, reflecting on the wad’s status as 
one of the nation’s handsomest and most in- 
fluential urban stretches, yet one with its civic 
grievances. 

“Even though they remain liberal up here, 
it’s the equivalent of liberals who’ve been 
mugged — who feel mugged by their own 
government; one they’ve concluded is totally 
corrupt and ineffective.” 

If anything, Mr. Barry’s return to power has 
sealed the separation enforced by the thick 
barrier of park land that long has kept theblack 
majority of die city a world apart from die 
northwest Ward 3. It remains a sanctuary of 
middle- and upper-income privilege, of solid 
public schools and of higher-priced housing 
enjoyed by some of die most established 
powers of American government, commerce 
and culture, and of world diplomacy as well. 

Once avid, even Idealistic, m their support of 
heme rule and of die first election of Mr. Barry in 
1978, die jaded white voters of the Northwest are 
vocal in their complaints off abandonment by 

ancf waves'ofbut^^CTits threaten the ward’s 
enviable schools and dull die bousing market. 

“How exciting it was when home rule came 
along,” recalled Anne Mohnkem Renshaw, a 
longtime civic volunteer in die District's 
Chevy Chase neighborhood. “1 thought: what 
a great chance far the city, not only as the 
national capital but as a pilot project for urban 
areas. Unfortunately, this did not come about 
Residents are utterly frustrated with tad gov- 
ernment We’ll soon be on our knees.” 
Despair is hardly as visible a commodity in 
the Northwest, where Ward 3 is 88 percent 
white, as it is across town in Ward 8, which is 
91 percent black. Three of five adults in Ward 
3 have college degrees, while the same holds 
true far fewer than one in 10 in Ward 8. 

See CAPITAL, Page 6 
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ON YOUR HEELS — Olympic walkers taking their opening lap Friday in the first track and field event of the Summer Olympics. Page 19. 


Reebok Keeps Russia in Gold 

Capitalist Sponsor Funds Former Soviet Sports Machine 


By William Drozdiak 

Weahingtoa Port Service 


ATLANTA — When die Soviet Union com- 
peted for the last time as a unifie d team in Bar- 
celona four years ago, many Russians feared their 
country’s gold-medal machine faced extinction 
The Spartan athletic schools and high-altitude 
training camps in the Caucasus, built for (he glory 
of communism, were endangered by die loss of 
subsidies. A new generation of Russians was dis- 
tracted by trappings, of a free- market society such 
as video games and rode music. . 

But after six days, and to their own surprise, the 
Russians had surpassed the United States in the 
gold-medal count, 11 to ten. America remained 


ahead in total medals, 28 to 23. but if Russia were 
reunited with its old partners, the Soviet Union's 
tally would be 14 golds and 38 medals overall. 

The salvation of Russia's Olympic aspirations, 
according to its coaches and athletes, has come 
from capitalism. Seeking to build a client base for 
a market of 150 million, Reebok, the U.S. shoe 
manufacturer, has become the principal sponsor of 
Russia’s team and its greatest patron in the quest 
for medals. “I'm not sure our abilities have un- 
ited because of Reebok, but the contracts we 
/e signed give us the freedom not to worry about 
where our equipment will come from.” said Anna 
Biryukova, a triple jumper. 

See RUSSIA, Page 19 


Slow Start on the Track 

■ The Olympic track and field competition got 
off to a slow start Friday when Jefferson Perfcz of 
Ecuador won the men's 20-kilometer walk. It was 
his country’s first-ever Olympic medal. 

But the pace quickened immediately as Gail 
Devers of the United Stales and Linford Christie 
of Britain, the reigning women’s and men’s 
champions, moved comfortably through the first 
heals of the 100 meters. (Page 19) 

A Shark in the Swimming Pool 

■ Their long hairless bodies are so smooth they 
resemble undressed male mannequins in a 
department-store window. Each is all long arms, 
long torso and long legs. And all athlete. But each 
is also all fish. 

Alexander Popov of Russia, the shark, the 
predator, faced Gary Hall Jr., of the United States, 
the playful dolphin, again on Thursday night in 
the 50 meter freestyle. • 

The shark won. (Page 19) 


Turkey Under Fire in Prison Hunger Strike Deaths 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Times Service 


ISTANBUL — Facing its first serious crisis only 
weeks after taking office, Turkey’s new Islamic 
government came under growing pressure Friday 
to reform prison conditions after an eighth leftist 
hunger striker died in Jail and radical Kurds said 
they were joining the (S-day-old “death fast.” 
The authorities identified the latest hunger 
striker to die, and the first woman, as Ayse ldil 

F )rmgn, 22. 


The protest by hundreds of political prisoners 
held mainly on terrorism charges nas already spilled 
far beyond Turkey’s borders, with leftist Turkish 
sympathizers in Germany firebotnbing Turkish- 
owned properties there for most of this week. 

Germany. Italy and the European Union all 
urged Turkey on Friday to move quickly to ease the 
mowing tensions inside its overcrowded prisons. 
Socialist members of the European Parliament said 
they might seek to block financial support 
for Turkey, which seven months ago promised 
improvements in its human rights record in 


return for a lucrative customs union with the EU. 

But in Ankara. Justice Minister Sevket Kazan 
brushed aside outsiders’ criticism and warned the 
hunger strikers, scores of whom are reported near 
death, that security forces were poised to intervene 
at prisons. The government maintains that leftist 
militants in the prisons are denying their hunger- 
striking comrades access to medical help. 

“If they do not surrender, we will be forced to 
intervene," Mr. Kazan said at a news conference. 

See TURKS, Page 4 


2 Engines 
Of TWA Jet 
Found on 
Ocean Floor 

Sound on Recorder 
Undermines Theory 
Of Mechanical Failure 

By Barry James 

Imemmonal Herald Tribune 

Searchers found two engines from 
TWA Flight 800 on the ocean floor 
Friday as investigators sought hard phys- 
ical evidence the explosion that brought 
down the aircraft last week, killing all 
230 aboard, was caused by a bomb. 

An unexplained sound heard on the 
Boeing 747 's cockpit voice recorder, 
which one investigator described as 
loud and abrupt, has seriously under- 
mined the theory that the plane blew 
apart because of a sudden mechanical 
failure, although investigators say they 
have not discounted any possibility. 

“It was considered a 20 percent pos- 
sibility that the explosion was caused by 
mechanical failure — now it’s down to a 
5 or 10 percent possibility,” a source 
close to the investigation told The As- 
sociated Press. 

But, he added, “Investigators are 
holding out for physical evidence before 
they declare the probe criminal.” 

Another official said investigators 
wanted “substantial forensic evidence” 
before declaring the crash a crime. 

Experts were studying how to lift the 
engines, which weigh nearly 4 tons 
each, although the emphasis Friday was 
on recovering more bodies rather than 
bringing up heavy debris. Salvage op- 
erations had recovered only 138 bodies 
by Friday, leaving friends and relatives 
of die missing victims anguished and 
frustrated. 

“Engines, when you’re looking at an 
airplane accident, are extraordinarily 
important,” said Robert T. Francis, 
deputy chairman of the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, who is heading 
the inquiry . 

The main focus of the investigation 
was on the cockpit voice recorder and 
the flight data recorder, which began 
revealing their secrets Thursday. The 
cockpit voice recorder contained about 
31 minutes of absolutely normal con- 
versation about flight procedures and 
then, right at the end, the fragmentary 
sound. 

“I got goose bumps because it re- 
minded me so vividly of Pan Am 1 03,” 
said Vincent Cannistraro, who led the 
CIA investigation into the bombing of 
that flight, by a similar airliner, over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, in 1988. 

He told The Associated Press that on 
the Lockerbie rape, there was a normal 
conversation and “then a crunching 
sound like the airplane breaking up. 
That was the bomb.” He added: “A 
massive catastrophic event that cuts off 

See PLANE, Page 4 


Sri Lankans Attack Tamils 
In Wake of Train Bombing 


CtmombjOwSuefnmDapfwha 

COLOMBO — Police detained hun- 


launched a major offensive Friday as Sn 
Lanka reacted to the bombing of a com- 
mute - train and the decimation of a 
nrihtaiy garrison. 

International aid workers and hun- 
dreds of civilians fled as 2300 soldiers 
closed in on a rebel-held town in the 
north, dipl omats and aid workers said. _ 

Backed by armor, artillery and air 
cover, government forces headed to- 
ward the rebel headquarters 6 miles (10 
kilometers) away at Kilinocbchi. That is 
where the guerrillas sought refuge when 
the army late last year captured their 
headquarters on the Jaffna Pe ninsu la, 
the heartland of Tamil separatists. 

Fifteen soldiers were lolled and 60 
were wounded in the fighting. 

“It is a fairly large operation,” a 
military spokesman said- “The object- 
ive is to destroy the terrorist strong- 
holds.” 

The district of Kilinochchi was 
placed under curfew and civilians were 
advised to rake shelter in schools, 
churches or Hindu temples. __ 

To die southeast, more than 2,000 
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svemment troops exchanged mortar 
: with guerrillas Friday in the jungle 
near the Mullaittivu army base, which 
the rebels overran last week. 

Reinforcements reached the base 
Wednesday, finding only 30 survivors 
from the 1,200-man garrison. The rebels 
say they lost 241 fighters. 

In Colombo, the police paraded 
dozens of Tamil suspects Friday before 
survivors of a commuter train bombing, 
hoping to identify those responsible for 
the attack that killed 78 people. At least 
40 suspects have been arrested during 
sweeps of Tamil neighborhoods near 
the site of Wednesday’s bombing, of- 
ficials said. 

The two bombs exploded almost sim- 
ultaneously on separate cars of the train, 
wounding 350 people. A third bomb 
was defused. 

The police detained two Tamils who 
passengers said bad acted suspiciously. 

The government has blamed the Lib- 
eration Tigers of Tamil Eelam for the 

See TAMILS, Page 4 



AGENDA 


Iberia Jet Is Hijacked to Miami 


MIAMI (Combined Dispatches) — 
A Lebanese man hijacked a Spanish 
airliner bound for Cuba on Friday and 
forced it to fly to Miami where he gave 
himself up to U.S. authorities. 

The Iberia Airlines DC- 10 carrying 
232 passengers and crew landed 
without incident at Miami's Interna- 
tional Airport, where the passengers 
disembarked unharmed. 

EUROPE Page 2. 

Jfar Crimes Judge Speaks His Mind 


The “bomb” he displayed to (he 
crew was just a tape recorder covered 
with aluminum foil, a Spanish gov- 
ernment spokesman said. 

An FBI spokesman said the suspecr 
would be charged with air piracy. 

The incident coincided with a na- 
tional holiday in Cuba commemorat- 
ing the 1953 start of the Communist 


revolution. 


(Reuters. AP) 
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Dole Rewrites His Pitch 
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Yangtze Still Rises 
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Perry to Lobby Saudis 
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Agrnre (Vanec-Pieae 

NO ENTRY — Palestinians arguing with a guard near Jerusalem on 
Friday after the slayings of two Israelis led to a border closing. Page 6. 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 

Trump Holds High Cards 
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Implant Tests in Severed Spines of Rats Raise Hopes for Humans 


By Curt Suplee 

Washington Post Service 




WASHINGTON — In what one expert called an 
“audacious” set of experiments, scientists in 
Sweden have shown that a novel combination of 
nerve-implant techniques can restore partial use of 
the legs in rats whose spinal cords have been 
completely severed. , . L . 

Although the findings, reported in the journal 
Science, are not immediately applicable to humans 
suffering from paralysis, they “nevertheless 
provide a strong basis for hope in the field,” a 
spinal-cord injury researcher, wise Young, of New 
York University Medical Center, writes in a com- 


panion commentaiy. “The possibility of effective 
regenerative therapies for human spinal-cord in- 
jury,” Mr. Young concludes, “is no longer a 
speculation but a realistic goal.” 

Henrich Cheng. Lars Olson and Yihai Cao of the 
Karolinska Institute in Stockholm set out to test 
their theories of nerve regeneration in a worst-case 
clinical scenario: They not only cut the rats’ spinal 
cords in half at the chest level, but removed a 
quarter of ah inch of each cord as well. 

from betweeifthe animals’ ribs. 

They filled the rest of the cavity with a protein- 
based “elue” containing a naturally occurring 
chemical that prompts nerve growth, then attached 


the vertebrae with wire to prevent motion. 

Within three weeks, the rats showed signs thai 
nerve impulses were traveling down their spinal 
cords. 

Within months, the animals were able to use 
their bind legs to support their weight and to initiate 
a few voluntary movements. The recovery was, 
however, extremely limited, even after a year. 
None of the animals could walk or coordinate 
motion between front and rear legs. 

“We have a lot more to do before we can decide 
if our methods are worthy of clinical trials or not,” 
Mr. Olson said in an interview, and “we need to 
see if the method works in chronically injured 
animals, and if it works in bigger animats.” 


Traumatic injuries to the central nervous svstem 
— the brain and spinal cord — are generally 
irreversible. That is not the case for damage to the 
peripheral nerves that run to and from the body’s 
organs and extremities, such as the ribs. When 
peripheral nerves are severed or crushed, they can 
often repair themselves with comparative ease. 

The Swedish team used peripheral nerve pieces 
to bridge the excised section of each rat’s spinal 
cord. 

Later examination of the rats’ nerves showed 
that several connections had been restored across 
the gap and extended all the way from motor- 
activity areas of the brain down to the lower 
spine. 
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Gunmen Kill Basque Builder 


ORDIZ1A, Spain — A Basque businessman was shot 
and killed Friday in what wasr believed to be an attack by 
the Basque separatist group ETA, the authorities said. 

Isidro Usabiaga, 52, a builder, was shot five times just 
before 5 AM. while on his way home from local cel- 
ebrations in this northern town m the Basque region, a 
spokesman for the regional Interior Department said. 

He had received threats on his life from the separatist 
group Basque Homeland and Liberty, or ETA, after 
refusing to pay a so-called revolutionary tax that die 
organization uses to finance its activities, die spokesman 
said. (AP) 


Uiescu Will Seek Re-election 


BUCHAREST — Romanian President Ion Uiescu, in 
power since the 1 989 fall of communism, will seek a new 
term of office in an election set for November, the head of 
the governing Party of Social Democracy said Friday. 

“I declare that Mr. Iliescu is our candidate for the 
presidency; he has decided to run," the party chief, 
Adrian Nasiase, said. 

Mr. Uiescu, 66, had held off announcing his candidacy 
to put pressure on his party to carry out internal reforms. 
Opinion polls suggest that he is the favorite to retain 
power but is unlikely to win a majority in the first round 
of voting. ( Reuters ) 


Italian Cabinet Settles Dispute 


ROME — The cabinet has 


»ed a controversial 
legislation to lib- 
eralize the teleco mmuni cations market. Agriculture Min- 
ister Michele Pinto said Friday. 

The road project involves improvements to the moun- 
tainous Florence-Bologna stretch of Italy's main north- 
south highway, including plans to build a bypass around 
the most dangerous section of the existing route. 

The project had caused dissension in Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi's center-left cabinet between its sponsor, 
the public works minister, Antonio Di Pietro, and the 
minister of the environment, Edo Ronchi, of the Greens 


The 1 


: draft telecommunications legislation, which must 
now go to Parliament, aims to liberalize voice telephone 
services by January 1998 to meet European Union de- 
regulation rules. ( Reuters ) 


Albanian Newspapers Protest 


TIRANA, Albania — Sixteen Albanian newspapers 
ran one blank page on Friday to protest taxes and a recent 
loan by the billionaire George Soros to save the country’s 
leading independent daily from bankruptcy. 

The Koha Jone newspaper will receive just over 
$100,000 from Mr. Soros, who is known for funding 
independent media throughout Eastern Europe. The 
newspaperdid not appear for four days last week because 
of huge debts at the state printing press. 

Sixteen other dailies, including several independent 
rivals of Koha Jone and the daily of the governing 
Democratic Party, said the Soros loan amounted to unfair 
competition. Avni Mustafaj, an adviser to Mr. Soros's 
foundation in Tirana, said dial no other newspaper had 
asked for financial support. 

Albania's newspapers have protested many times 
against several taxes dial have forced price increases and 
cost readership. Hie 16 dailies issued a statement ap- 
pealing to the government to ease the tax burden. ( AP) 



By Marlise Simons 

New York Timex Service 


THE HAGUE — The Italian law professor 
who is president of the war crimes tribunal at 
The Hague is known for his cheerful nature, 
his expertise in international law and his even 
temper. So his public outburst in a quiet hall 
the other day was all the more shocking. 

“Go ahead! Kill, torture, maim! Commit 
acts of genocide!” said Antonio Cassese. 
president of the tribunal, his voice rising. 
“You may enjoy impunity!" 

This, he said, was die message that would 
go "to military leaders and all dictators” if 
the Bosnian Seth leaden indicted for atroc- 
ities in the Bosnian war were not brought 
before the tribunal. 

As head of tbe tribunal's 11 judges and of 
Us appeals chamber, Mr. Cassese’s primary 
duty is to guarantee a fair trial for the accused. 
Beyond that, he sees another role, that of the 
tribunal’s conscience, warning of dire con- 
sequences if it is rendered powerless. 

There is arisk not only that the tribunal will 
fail, Mr. Cassese camions, but also that the 
credibility of tbe United Nations and other 
international institutions will be damaged. 

Mr. Cassese, appointed tribunal president 
three years ago by the United Nations, is a 
former professor of international law at the 
University of Florence. Since his appoint- 


ment, he has spent much of his time on quiet 
missions to persuade governments, including 
those of Croatia and Serbia, to cooperate with 
tbe tribunal. Bin with four trials now under 
way and a long list ofhearings scheduled,Mr. 
Cassese is.stepping into the limelight. 

One of the most troublesome issues is that 
:tbe.Bos- 


man Serb leader, 
Radovan Karadzic, 
to trial on charges of 
genocide. Mr. Kara- ‘ 
ozic remains free in 
Pale, die Bosnian 
Serb “capital” out- 
side Sarajevo. 

After recent ne- 
gations between 


‘We are absolutely impartial 
and even-handed, but 
the lack of cooperation by 
Serbs and Bosnian Serbs 
has worked against them.’ 


vestigated over a long time. We’re not inr: 
terested in playing politics.'’ 

In their motion, die lawyers asserted that . 
die tribunal was "biased” and dial k apptied- 
a double &ahdardagam&Bosnian Seres.- •" 
“Fve heard that quite a few times, es~: 
pedaUy in Serbia and even in Moscow, -Mr. 

..... Cassese said. “We.. 

are absolutely inl- 


and eyen- 
, but the lack' 
of cooperation by 
■Serbs and Bosnian 
Serbs has worked 


Until recently the 
tribunal's ' prosec- 
utors were unable to 


rident Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia and 
Richard C. Holbrooke, a UJS. envoy, Mr. 
Karadzic resigned as leader of his political 
party and pledged in writing to retire from 
public life, although he has broken other 
promises in tbe past. 

When asked about a motion filed by two 
American lawyers far Mr. Karadzic, arguing 
that tbe recent hearings presenting evidence 
against him were politically motivated to get 
him to resign, Mr. Cassese responded 
shaiply. “This is totally preposterous,” he 
said m an interview. ‘ ‘The indictments of Mr. 
Karadzic are based on war crimes and in- 


part of Bosnia. “So we obviously have more 
evidence Tor crimes against Muslims or 
Groats,” 1» said. “Finally the Serbs have 
understood they were making a huge blun- 
der.” 

To underline his point, tbe normally djs-‘ 
creel Mr. Cassese cited aletter Ik had just sent 
to President Banjo Tudjman of Croatia re- 
minding him of his obligation to arrest Croats 
charged with war crimes, in (his case, Dario 
Kormc, a Croatian politician living in Zagreb 
who has been indicted for war crones com- 
mitted against Bosnian Muslims. 


tbe Nuremberg trials after World 
. . This criticism bothers tribunal experts who 
say the views of several hundred jurists were 
hilrpn iTifn account in writing the rules, which 
were drawn from different legal traditions. 

American lawyers on loan from the Justice 
Department dismissed complaints about the 
admission of hearsay evidence. 

“In some cases the rules of evidence here 


are more stringent . than you’d find in the 
U.S.,” one Justice Department lawyer said. 
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■ hnil VolnjAm 

PROPELLED BY MUD — One of about 30 vehicles dial were swept away in Booi^-Samt-Maorice, in the French department 
of Haute-Savoie, after heavy rain caused the river Arbonne to flood. About 900 people were evacuated. No one was hurt 


Iraq’s Saddam 
Escapes Bomb, 
Israeli TV Says 


The Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq narrowly escaped an 
attempt on his life when he left one of 
his palaces in Baghdad just minutes 
before a bomb went off outside the 
building, Israel TV's Arab affairs com- 
mentator said Friday. 

Hundreds of army officers were ar- 
rested in the wake of the assassination 
attempt, which took place several days 
ago, said , the commentator. Ehud 
Yaari. 

Apparently, dozens of officers have 
been executed in connection with the 
attempt, including members of Mr. Sad- 
dam’s elite Republican Guard. Mr. 
Yaari told The Associated Press. 

“It was a plot inside die army, but we 
don’t know exactly who they were,” 
said Mr. Yaari, who would not give the 
source of the information. 

Mr. Yaari said many retired army 
officers had been recalled to tbe service 
after the assassination attempt 

There have been several failed at- 
tempts to remove Mr. Saddam from 
rsince die end of the 1991 Persian 
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In Memory of My Brother 
MOHAMMAD REZA PAHLAVI 
The Late Shahanshah of Iran 


July 27, 1996 marks the 16th anniversary of the passing of my beloved brother, Mohammad Reza 
Pahiavi, the late Shahanshah of Iran. During these 16 years, I have honored his memory by reviewing each 
year on this sad day the prevailing conditions in Iran. I am saddened that over these years the conditions 
in his beloved country have progressively deteriorated under the rule of the fundamentalist clergy. I am 
grieved that we Iranians in exile have not been able to help our homeland in its hour of greatest need. 


Life in Iran is now nearly unbearable. Men and women live in terror while various state-sponsored 
bands of human predators roam the streets and invade the people's homes in the name of Islam, arresting, 
beating, molesting and killing innocent citizens at will, always on the flimsiest of evidence, often for no 
reason at all. The economy is in shambles. Inflation and unemployment soar. Production and wages remain 
at a minimum- Contraband commerce flourishes. Money rules, middlemen abound, and mendacity prevails. 


Corruption has become endemic High clerics and their cohorts steal to fatten their purses; lower 
functionaries take petty bribes to provide bread for their families. Young men and women fere the worst 


Their youth is wasted and their future is lost because their government robs them of the chance to receive 
a decent education and to work at a decent job. Most of them will never achieve the knowledge and 
expertise required to compete successfully in the global market or to live a reasonably decent, respectable 
and prosperous life. Women of all ages are denied he most rudimentary rights to equal treatment and 
opportunity. Travel abroad is a nightmare for everyone. To obtain permission to travel from the Islamic 
Republic is a truly Herculean feat To receive an entry visa to a foreign country is to accept indignities no 
seif-respecting individual should. The physical environment, once sensitively cared for by applying the most 
advanced legal and procedural ecological tools, is now fallen prey to unbridled pollution and waste. 


On the international scene, he Islamic Republic has made Iran a pariah among nations. Once a 
bulwark of geostrategic stability and political sanity in the Middle East and beyond, Iran is now faulted for 
most acts of tenor across the globe. According to Britain's Parliamentary Human Rights Group, Iranian 
agents assassinated 11 people abroad in the first five months of 1996. As recently as May of this year, agents 
or the Islamic Republic assassinated Reza Mazluman, an Iranian dissident, in Paris. The list of political 
assassination* since the inception of the Islamic Republic includes many more Iranians, among them my 
beloved son, Shahryar, gunned down also in France. Acts of terror against foreign governments, committed 
directlv by the Islamic Republic or indirectly by proxies such as Hezbollah in Lebanon and Hamas in 
Palestine, also abound. The most recent international act of terror alleged to be assisted or inspired by the 
Islamic Republic was the bombing of the U.S. military barracks in Saudi Arabia in June. These are morally 
abominable and politically dangerous acts, spelling misfortune for Iran, 


The United States is using its influence with its allies to bring comprehensive economic pressure 
on the Islamic Republic. The proffered arguments for "critical dialogue" notwithstanding, the Europeans 
will likely give in to American pressure. The result will be further destruction of Iran's economic 
infrastructure and impoverishment of Iranians. Nothing, however, will be solved as long as fundamentalist 
clerics rule Iran. The Islamic Republic's acts of terror do not result from rational political choice; they reflect 
the Islamic Republic’s self-understanding. Therefore, they are unlikely to stop by changes in the Islamic 
Republic's environment. 


The only reasonable option for everyone involved is to change this nefarious regime. The Iranians 
should take the lead in this important task and the international community should lend them support 
Iranians in exile can and must do their utmost to help. They have not done enough in the past They must 
now renew their commitment and redouble their effort. The main burden, however, fells on Iranians within 


— on those who are in a position to ack in the military, in the bureaucracy, the bazaar, among the guilds, 
among the industrial workers, among the intelligentsia in and out of acacfen 


^ w feme, and, yes, many among the 

high ulama who realize that the Islamic Republic is Islam's greatest enemy. 


The Islamic Republic has no support apart from a thin layer of clerics at the top and their 
lieutenants in certain security and economic organizations involved in enslaving the people and ransacking 
the economy. A great majority of the people who work within the Islamist system now recognize the 
fundamental futility of expecting meaningful change to be made by one faction or another from within the 
system. They also feel the perils that threaten their country. The conditions therefore are objectively 
favorable. I call upon all patriotic Iranians who hone access to levers of power — political, military, economic, 
intellectual and spirifiml - fo contemplate the possibilities that exist and to plan and prepare for the actions that must 
ensue. There is no o frier way. 


My brother wrould have approved of this approach and of the promises that would ensue. God 
bless his soul. 


Achraf Pahiavi 
12 Avenue Montaigne 
75008 Paris, France 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Duty-Free Sales in EU to Be Curbed 


BRUSSELS (Reuters) — The European Commission on 
Biday signed die death warrant, effective in 1999, for many 
duty-free sales in the European Union. 

An official announcement is expected on Monday. 

The decision does not affect travelers leaving or entering 
die 15-nation bloc, only those moving within the bloc. 


was 
lanchel 

in the French Alps, the police said. Two other climbers were 
hurt in the avalanche at 3,200 meters (10,500 feet). 

Still, rescue services said conditions had improved slightly 
since Wecbesday „ when two German climbers were killed and 
almost 2,000 people, many of diem tourists, were evacuated. 


A Climber Dies on Mont Blanc 

CHAMONIX, France (AFP) — A climber died and another 


A large but harmless species of sunfisb swimming with 
its dorsal fin above water may have set off a shark scare that 
has driven bathers from beaches in northeastern Italy, marine 
experts said Friday. (Reuters) 
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- “We know that he has an apartment in 
Zagreb,” Mr. Cassese said. “We have re- 
ports that he has been seen dare.” Mr. Tadj- 

'-man has not replied to the letter, he said. 

r Until now, : me public face of the tribunal - 
'was largely that of Richard Goldstone, the 
outspoken chief prosecutor from South 
Africa, Mr. Goldstone optmly.compjained of 

.. alackofoperatingfunds and of the reluctance 

nonetheless set tbe court in 
. motion by issuing, indictments on a wide 
range of war^crimes,- although to his frus- 
tration, only seven of the 75 suspects indicted 
are in the tribunal’s custody. Mr. Goldstone 
will be succeeded this summer by Louise 
Arbour, a Canadian judge. 

With trials now under way , several defease 
lawyers have criticized the tribunal’s pro- 
cedures, particularly its rules on admitting 




evidence, which were virtually corned from 
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Compact Theme 
Scores for Dole 

Focus Is Taxes and Schools 


By David S. Broder 

WaMn&ioa Poa Service 

HARRISBURG, Penn- 
sylvania — ‘Tro talking 
about ideas now,** said the 
Republican presidential can- 
didate, Bob Dole, “not just 
the same old garbage.” 

That is 
tofMr. 



s ex- 
planation 
of his 
growing 
success in 
delivering 
a compact, 
coherent 
campaign message tto friendly 
audiences like the one that 
heard him o utlin e his small- 
business and school choice 


In an interview on (he plane 
bade to Washington from die 
final stop on a two-day 
Pennsylvania swing, Mr. 
Dole acknowledged that 'it 
has taken a while’’ for Mm to 
accept the discipline of the 
presidential race after almost 
three decartes in the Senate. 

But the last two weeks have 
seen a marked improvement 
in his performance on die 
stump, in the eyes of his aides 
and accompanying reporters. 
He can still lqise into inco- 
herence, but the hits far out- 
number the misses. 

Through three major media 
markets — Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and Harrisburg — 
Mr. Dole delivered variants 


on one major and one mfarw 
theme. Repeatedly he prom- 
ised he would ease regulatory 
and tax burdens on small 
business and pay special at- 
tention to the growing num- 
ber of young companies 
beaded by women. And he 
returned, time and a pin. to 
the proposal he launched with 

considerable fanfare last 
week for federally frnawwt 
school vouchers to enable 
poor and middle-class parents 
to choose the public or private 
school their children attend. 

Each speech was salted 
with partisan shots at Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton, who, in 
Mr. Dole’s telling, has kept a 
“senseless” tax burden on 
these small firms. He lasted 
the president as a captive of 
the teachers’ onions and, 
worse, as a hypocrite, be- 
cause Ms daughter, Chelsea, 
attends SidweU Friends, a 



POLITICAL 


J. Hind Akc/Apner hi m ftm e 

Governor Tom Ridge of Pennsylvania, considered a possible running mate, at a Dole appearance in Harrisburg. 


ou can’t say yes to your 
own daughter having that op- 
portunity, Mr. President, and 
no to everyone else in Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Dole declared 
here. 

The speeches contain 
enough sound-bite lines like 
that to draw cheers from the 
invited audiences and hit the 
TV screens, but they also 
have enough content, or 
“spine” as one person called 
than, to lift than beyond the 
level of camp aign rhetoric. 
On the -fflnaif business ^ 
school dunce fronts, the fact 


sheets handed to reporters 
were replete with legislative 
detail, which Mr. Dole, to his 
staff’s relief, did not inflict on 

Ms imtlynKM. 

“We’ve had two dozen 
task forces at work for 
months,” Mr. Dole said, 
“and they are producing 
good stuff” 

A nine-member policy staff 
under a New Yosk lawyer, 
Dennis Shea, wosks on the 
task forces and John Buckley, 
a veteran Republican publi- 
cist and writer, recently has 
comc aboar d to coordinate the 
speecbwriting team. 

But the Mg change is in the 
candidate’s willingness to de- 
liver the ram** tecir mwtwg ft 


time and again. Mr. Dole said 
that Michael K. Deaver, who 
orchestrated many of Ronald 
Reagan’s campaign and 
White House 
successes, finally com 
him that “you have to stay on 
the same topic” because “it 
takes at least three or four 
days for the message to get 
out there.” The Dole cam- 
paign also has cut the number 
of campaign stops in a day, so 
there is no other “news” to 
drown out his message. 

Mr. Deaver is just one of 

many old hawk railed ill to 

tune up what Republicans ac- 
knowledge to have been a fal- 
tering performance by their 
certain nominee. A senior ad- 


visory group includes former 
White House chiefs of staff 
and defense secretaries like 
Donald H. Rumsfeld and 
Richard B. Cheney; Howard 
H. Baker Jr., a former Senate 
leader and White House chief 
of staff; former Senator Paul 
Laxalt; a former House mem- 
ber, Vm Weber; a former Re- 
agan aide, Lyn Nofziger; Wil- 
liam E. Brock 3d, a former 
senator, cabinet member and 
Republican Party chairman; 
and James A. Baker 3d, who 
ran three presidential cam- 
paigns, was a White House 
chief of staff and cabinet 
member. 

" ‘They are all friends,” Mr. 
Dole said, “so they can be 


very candid with me. We’ve 
talked about speeches, debate 
plans, everything.” 

Some of them have begun 
traveling with Mr. Dole from 
time to tune, and others in the 
party establishment are also 
showing up when requested. 
Two former education secret- 
aries, Lamar Alexander and 
W illiam J. Bennett, were on 
stage when Mr. Dole unveiled 
his “opportunity scholar- 
ships" proposal last week. 
“Having them there lent au- 
thority,” he said. 

Mr. Rumsfeld has been 
spending two days to six days 
a week at the headquarters, 
Mr. Dole said, “and has 
really made a difference.” 


AMERICAN 


TOPICS 


Conmnmify Gardens Flourish in Boston 

Community gardens have proved to be a low-cost and 
attractive way to rid a city of foe eyesores of vacant lots 
while providing die neighbors who till their soils with a 
welcome supply of fresh produce. Few American cities 
feature a more flourishing amp rtf c n m i nnni ty gardens than 
Boston, which has 60 of them owned and administered by 
city and state agencies, reports The Boston Globe. Twenty 
years ago, a group called Boston Urban Gardeners, or BUG, 
sprang up, a nonprofit or ganiz a tio n of volunteers. 

BUG became foe place to go to get acity grant to launch 
a new garden. Yet Hfa> ether governmeot-simpoited pro- 
grams aimed at inner dries, BUG lost much of its funding in 
recent years and had to lay off its fiill-tixne employees. BUG 
has opened a new food-raising program, however, and 
joined with three similar groups to fbtxn a coalition with a 
name its backers hope wifi be apt: Garden Futures. 

Short Takes 

They oirtfbxed the UJ5L Army in battles still studied by 
military historians; they also helped stragglers along the old 


Oregon Trail. But foe Nez Peitd Indians could never regain 
a foothold in the land they were forced from in 1 877, writes 
Timothy Egan ofThe New Yak Times. Now, in a rare turn 
of fate, foe people who live in foe mountain valley taken 
from tile Nez Pexc6 want them to return and are even raising 
money to buy them land. About 4,000 Nez Perc£ remain 
scanned around foe coontxy. 

Lowriders, the street-hugging cars with hydraulic 
Hits, have become the top export to Japan from Los 
Angeles’s imw city, enjoying a bad-boy cachet among 
some young Japanese, reports the Los Angeles Times. 
There are about 2,000 to 3,000 lowriders cruising Japanese 
streets, compared with 75,000 in foe United States. 

Amid the continuing debate over poor test semes by 
American students, a new study points to a simple, if sure- 
to-be controversial, solution: good old-fashioned bribery. 
Harold F. O'Neil JL, a University of South Carolina edu- 
cation researcher, found that students who woe offered $1 
for every correct answer in a national math exam achieved 
saxes 13 percent higher than students who were simply told 
to do their best Those students who were promised money, 
he found, were more likely to try several approaches to 
solving difficult problems, and to check their answers as 
well, reports foe Los Angeles Times. Now, certainly, 
someone will have to do a study to see whether 75 cents will 
buy higher scores — and will students take credit cards? 

International Herald Tribune 


Mexican Parlies Agree 
On Electoral Reforms 


MARKET SAVVY By Norman S. Wiser 


ACROS5 

1 MeiTorme piece 

5 One who can 
take a joke 

10 Gratified 

t4 Takeoff 

19 poly 

20 Fruit tree 

21 Digest fold 

flying magazine) 

22 Thc'C’inC.S. 
Lewis 

23 Bulls and Beans 

26 Havens 

27 City near 
Horseshoe 
Curve 

28 Folkws illegally 

29 Clear 

30 * Don *1 Worry 
Kyoko" singer 

31 Uganda’s Amin 

32 Withered 

33 Triple witching 
hour 

41 Fill (op) 

45 Bailees 

march e 

46 Spun rnffi 


47 “Oifeoed 
Euridke" 
soprano 

48 Dew We- reed 

49 Motnuain- 
dimbing 
challenges 

52 Symbol of 
noncaring 

53 Abecedarian 
phrase 

54 Starting 
point 

55 Stockholder 

59 Act rudely on 
the dance floor 

60 Amphitheaters 

61 “■ Johnny!* 

62 Hens, in • 
way 

63 Pants 
material 

64 Illustrious 

65 Intensive care 
conditions 

66 Throughout, in 
music 

68 Lowly ones 

69 Partner of 


70 

Mucbacbos” 
(1932 song) 

71 Watered 
stock 

76 Kind of 
help 

77 Downwind 

78 Facilitation 

79 Come out the 
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Est. 1911, Paris 

"Sank JZoo Doe Noo* 


A Space for Thought 


80 Eurasian 
(hick 

81 Fortasand 
Burrows 

82 Villa 
features 

84 Bibliographical 
suffix 

85 Manenverebie 

86 Book value 

91 Start for 
"Around' and 
"Ideas” in song 
titles 

93 Comediaa BUZ, 
to friends 

94 Raven maniac? 

95 Qwntry with its 
shape on its flag 

98 Bursts of energy 

101 Like Sibelius 

105 Words never 
"heard" onstage 

106 Street name 

108 Certain second- 
hand hems 

109 Impression 

110 Off the wall 

111 Prince of opera 

IZ2 Code 
subject 

113 In tbe vicinity 

2Z4 Privations 

115 Trims, as a 
tree 

DOWN 

1 Abbr. on a letter 
to Spain 

2 Hood 

3 Louis 

4 Forbes 400 
sort 

5 Corporate 
split 

6 South American 
rodent 

7 1940‘S inflation 
fighter. Abbr. 

8 Poverty, so to 



The Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — The 
ruling party and the three lead- 
ing opposition parties have 
agreed to sweeping electoral 
changes designed to promote 
political competition. 

The accord announced 
Thursday would increase 
public financing of cam- 
paigns, establish strict spend- 
ing limits, allow Mexicans 
abroad to vote and allow the 
first elections for governor in 
Mexico City. It also would 
reduce the number of seats 
one party could hold in the 
lower house of Congress. 

Other key proposals would 
remove the administration of 
elections from foe executive 
brandi of government and set 
up a tribunal to resolve elec- 
tion disputes under the judi- 
cial branch. 

“We are taking a decisive, 
irreversible step toward the 
construction of a fully de- 
veloped democracy in Mex- 


ico," President Ernesto Ze- 
dillo said. He made political 
reform a priority when be 
took office in December 
1994, vowing to end Mex- 
ico's international reputation 
as an imperfect democracy. 

The proposals are expected 
to win legislative approval 
this summer, in time for 1997 
mid-term elections. 

The accoird was signed by 
the governing Institutional 
Revolutionary Party, the Na- 
tional Action Party, the 
Democratic Revolutionary 
Party and die Labor Party. 

Leaders of foe opposition 
parties hailed the pact butcau- 
tioned that foe government 
and foe ruling party must re- 
main committed to reform. 

"These are the most sub- 
stantial changes ever in the 
electoral laws of the country.’ ’ 
said Porfirio Munoz Ledo, 
leader of the Democratic Re- 
volutionary Party. “Only time 
will tell if they work.” 


Health Insurance Compromise 
Is Cheered by the White House 

WASHINGTON — The White House said Friday that 
it was pleased by a congressional agreement removing a 
major obstacle to a bQl that would allow workers to get 
new health insurance, even if they have pre-existing 
illnesses. 

“It’s looking like a Rose Garden signing ceremony to 
me,” the presidential spokesman. Michael McCurry, said 
after negotiators agreed to a four-year test of tax-exempt 
medical savings accounts, an issue that tied up the bill. 

The agreement by Senator Edward Kennedy, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, and Representative Bill Archer, 
Republican of Texas, also freed a bill that would raise foe 
minimum wage. 

The wage bill had been held up in the fight over 
medical savings accounts, which an insured person could 
use to pay routine medical expenses. The House and 
Senate passed differing versions of the health insurance 
bill, winch then went to a joint conference. (AP) 

Republicans 9 TV Benefactor 
Is Identified as Amway Corp . 

WASHINGTON — The Amway Corp., which has 
given millions of dollars to Republican causes, has an- 
nounced that it donated the S 1 .3 million that will allow the 
San Diego tourist bureau to help televise coverage of the 
Republican convention next month. 

The Democratic National Committee has said it will 
file a complaint with the Federal Election Commission, 
accusing the Republicans of accepting illegal corporate 
contributions. 

Amway, which sells household products through dis- 
tributors throughout the country, is a longtime supporter 
of the Republican Party. 

Tbe chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
Haley Barbour, announced Wednesday that the party 
would produce its own convention coverage and that the 
San Diego Convention and Visitors Bureau would pay the 
$1.5 million cost of purchasing television time on the 
Family Channel, which is owned by the evangelist Pat 
Robertson. He is also tbe founder of the Christian Co- 
alition. (WP) 


Quote/Unquote 


Marge Roukeroa, a Republican representative from 
New Jersey, on why she voted with a slim majority on a 
House committee to approve legislation that would make 
English the nation's official language: “1 do not want to 
see the country become ethnic enclaves.” (NYT) 


Away From Politics 

• A series of earthquakes indicates that the underwater 

volcano of Loihi. 20 miles (32 kilometers) southeast of 
Hawaii, might be erupting, activity that could produce a 
new island in thousands of years. (AP) 

• New federal statistics show for the first time a rise in 

the employment of severely disabled Americans under 
die Americans with Disabilities Act, to 26.1 percent in 
1994 from 23.3 percent in 1991, representing an increase 
of about 800,000 jobs. (WP) 

• A churchgoing former bodyguard charged with arson 

has testified that he set fire to an abandoned crack house 
in West Palm Beach, Florida, beca u se tbe police ignored 
crime in his mostly black neighborhood. (AP) 


PROSTATE PROBLEMS 


AVOID TRADITIONAL SURGERY BY THE 
NEW NON-INVASIVE OUT-PATIENT THERAPIES 
Latest medical technology: 

High Focused Ultrasound, Microwave and Laser 
4k short treatment time a safe & efficacious a. cost effective 


TAGESKL1NIK FOR 

PROSTATA 

THERAPIE 


Tagesklinik fur Prostata-Therapie 
BruckenkopfstraBe 1/3 ■ D -69120 Heidelberg 
Phone + +49 -6221 - 409022 • Fax + + 49 -6221 - 409033 
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© JVeto York Thms Edited by WiU Shore. 


9 Doubfe-cruss 
10 Manx language 
family 

I! Reporter's news 
Source 


12 Treaty 
subject 

13 Computer 
acronym 

14 Ransack 

15 Spot market 

16 Compiegne's 
river 

17 Hotspot 

18 Event suffix 

24 Fine-tune 

25 Vocal fanfare 

29 Old-time comic 
Lew 

32 Qo piece 

33 Juvenile 
protection grp. 

34 Dear, in 
Tuscany 

33 Comic 
dictionary 
compiler Evan 

36 Chance 
happening 

37 Musical 
m«#cys 

38 Prelaw’s title: 
Abbr. 

39 Like juicy 

turkeys 

40 19640isneyboy 
and others 

42 Slows down 


43 Private reply 

44 Wails 

50 Odd lot 

51 Bank patrons 

S3 Snl! 

56 Fill a hold 

57 Don't sit on the 
fence 

58 Prudential 
competitor 

59 Brownie 

62 Spoils 

63 Happy face 

64 Most up-to-date 

65 Help revise 

66 Nickname for 
Sarah Vaughan 

67 Puffiness 

68 Explorers' 
destinations 

69 Fan sounds 

7J Bruce .Fay 

Wray's “King 
Kong" co-srar 

72 Site of some 
S argent 
paintings 

73 River to the 
Caspian 

74 Barry of *8at 
Masterson* 

75 Audition 

81 Whizzes 


82 S'nonone's 
bonds? 

83 Has dreams 
87 Eyepiece, in 

jargon 
88' Mold 

89 Years on end 

90 Campbell's 


82 It can be wild 

95 It can be wild 

96 European river 
that connects a 

network of 

ratuitq 


97 Mouthpiece?. 

98 "No Ordinary 
Love* singer 

99 Appeal 

100 Kind of 
curve 

101 Affectionate 

102 Othello's 
ancient 

103 Knockoff 

104 For the lady 

106 Success 

107 Scottish 
dissent 


Solution to Puzzle of July 20-21 



RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


AMSTERDAM 

CROSSROADS INTERNATIONAL 
CHURCH Interdenominational & 
EHmgefcal Swfey Service 1Q00 am. 8 
11:30 amJ Kids Welcome. De 
Cusera&aaf 3, EL Amsterdam into. 020- 
6*1 8612 or 0206451 6S3. 

FRANCE/TOULOUSE 

HOPE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
(EvarmaiCaO- 4, bd. de Ptaae. Cotomfer. 
Sunday service. 6:30 pm.Tel.: 
6224.31.18 

FRENCH MVERA/COTE D’AZUR 


USA 

II you woiid 5® a trae Bbto raise tw mat. 
i contact: L’EGUSE de CHRSf, P.Q 
S13, Staunton, Mans 47861 USA 

ZURICH- SWITCBtLAND 

EMRJSH-SREAJQNG GA7H0UC ABS- 
SKIN; St Anton Church, Mneraas&aBe 
63, near Kiwnpbtz. Sovtoas conducted 


EUROPEAN 

BAPTIST CONVENTION 


In Englsh. Sunday Mass: B30 am & 
1 1 30 am. Stavtoas held In l» crypt of Si. 
Anton Church. 



1HE EPISCOPAL OfURCHES 
OF EUROPE (Angfian) 


RERUN 

LB.C., BERLIN. Rothenburg Str. 13. 
(StegStz). BWe study 10.45. vmrshp at 
1200 each Sunday, .femes HoEh, pastor. 
TeL 030-7744670 

BONN/KdlN 

ULC-OFBONNAGOLN, Rhemau Strasse 
9, Kflin. Worship 1830 pm Caftan Hogue, 
Pastor. TeL (02236)47021. 


BREMEN 


MUNICH 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 
CHURCH Evsngefcral Bible Believing 
sendees tn Ehdbh 430 pm. SuidaysaJ 
Enhtoeretr. 10(U2 Therestenstr.) 
8506617. 

MSIS and 5UKJRBS 

EIMIANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH - An 
irterctanoniiraaiarel teto*ship In the heart 
at the wetfamj subuts. 55, tue dss Bone- 
Ra&ns, 92500 HueMriaftnason. Summer 
Schedule: 9:45 am Worship. 11 -DO 
Cofee hour. Contact Rev. Sons Seaman 
at 47-51 .29-63. 

HOPE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
HcfeOritnsiPaitotaOdfensa8bd.de 
Naufe. Worship Sundays 930 am Rev. 
Dougbs Mfer, Pastor. TeL 4333A4X&. 
Mfeo 1 to feDaense Esplanade. 

SAINT JOSEPH'S CHURCH (Roman 
Cdhofc). MASS N BOGUSH Sat 630 pm 
Sun: 10X10 am. 12X10 noon. 630 pm 
50. avenue Hoeha, Paris 8th. Tel.: 
4227.2956. Metro CtatesdeGatie-Etote. 
ST. UCMAEUS CHURCH (euangefcai 
Andean). Sundays 1030 am. (with 
chnento dub and crachte and 830 pm. 

Study groups. Chdstcenterad 
a in the heart ol Parts. 5 rue 
TeL 47.42.7068. 


PAMS and SUBURBS 

TIC AMERICAN CATHEDRAL OF TFE 
HQLYTHMTY, Sift 9 ft 11 am, 10*6 
am. Sunday School lor chfldren and 
Nursery care. Third Sunday 5 p.m. 
j. 23, avenue George V, 
u TeL 330 47 20 17 92 Mb»x 
G eogsVcrAknaMarcesu. 

FLORENCE 

ST. JAMES CHURCH, Sun. 9 am. Rta I 
& 11 am. Rfe 6 Vta Bernardo Rucefe* 9. 
50123, Rorance. ftsty. TeL 3955 29 44 
17. 

FRANKFUKT 

CHURCH OF CHRIST THE KING 


meets at 


.Ul. 2. 


tfAgp es sa au . 75008. 
Meha Concorde. 


THE CONSERVATIVE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY In Paris "Adath Shalom* 
Invites you to Join them for Rosh 
Hashonrnh and Yom Wppur sendees. Fbr 
dataKs and «****. phone 45^5357.47 or 
wde Mali Shalom. 22bis rue das Befes 
Faules, 75016 Paito- 

POR1UGAL/ ALGARVE 

INTERNATIONAL EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH In Vde Judsu (17 ton. West ol 
Fare Ahnort near vaamoura). Sundays 
1030 am Enjfeh aanrioe (arifr cache and 
dtitari* cU4 and 6 pm German sendee 
(with German difldran's dub). Mtiweek 
study groups. CMst-cantaad fetavstiip in 
the heart ot the beauffld Algarve- TeL 
*3Sf 189)338635.* (8*388647. 

TOKYO 

ST. PAUL MTBMAT10NAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, near SdabesN Stn. TeL 3261- 

37WL WdBNpSatvte 990 am. Sundays. 
TOKYO UNION CHURCH near 
Omtownto Stbway SI*. Ttt 34000047, 
WkwttoSawcesSiridayioaQmt^. 


Ninety 

SL 22. G0323 FrarWurt, 

3 MkyieWWee.Tel: 49SB5501 

GENEVA 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, IS & 3rd Sun. 
10 am. Eucharist: 2nd & 4th Sui Muring 
1201 Geneva. 
.TeL 4122832 80 78. 

MUNICH 

THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION. 
Sun. 11 :4S am. Holy Eucharist and 
Sunday School, Nutsery Cara provided. 
“ ' hstrasea 4, 81545 Munich C~~ 
i Gennany. TeL* 48896461 1 

ROME 

ST. PAULS WTTHW-THE-WALLS, Sun. 
830 am. Hofc Eucharfa Rite 1 1030 am. 
Choral Eucharist Rite II; 10:30 am. 
Chuch School for chidren fiNursaycara 
1 pin. Spanish Eucharist Via 
58, 00184 Rona Tat: 386 488 
3339 or 99fi 474 3569. 

BRUSSELS/WATERLOO 

ALL SAINTS 1 CHURCH, 1 Si Sun. 9 & 
11.15 am Hofe Eucharist utfr Oidnarts 
Chapel at 11:15. Motoer Sundays: 11:15 
am. Holy EudwrisJ and Sunday School 
563 Craussde da Louvain, Ofcatn. 
Bdtfum- TeL 320 384-3556. 

WIESBADBI 

THE CHURCH OF 5T. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. Sim. TO am. 
Eucharist. Frankfurter Strasse 
Wieebaden, Germany. Tel.: 
49611309674- 


Hohenlohestrasse 

(around the comer from the Bahnfof} 
swdaywotshto 1730, Pastor Stew SSgh. 
TeL 04791-12877. 

BUCHAREST 

LB.C-, Scatter Pape Rusu 22. 3.-00 pm. 
Ccntec! Pastor Mhe KCmper. TeL 3123860. 

BUDAPEST 

LB.C., meets in Modes Zslgmond 
Gimnaziuin, Torokvesz ut 48-54, 
Sundays, laoo Coffee Fetowship, 1090 
IMashfL Tate Bus 11 fern Battnaryier. 
Olhar meeting. cdB Pastor Bob Zbkiden, 
TeL 250-3932 

BULGARIA 

LBjO, World Trade Center. 36 Drahan 
Tzantov Btvd. Worship 1 1 : 00 . James 
Duke, Pastor. TeL 6EB 656. 

CELLE/HANNOVER 

LBjCl. WrdnUer Strasse 45, CeSe 1300 
Worship. 1400 BtteSfcdy, Pastor James 
WtecnPh. (05141)46418. 

FRANKFURT 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHP, Sodenatstr, 11-16 63150 Bad 
Homburg. A friendly. Christ-centered, 
church serving the English-speaking 
community. Sunday Worship. S.S. £ 
Nixsery 0645. Weekday Groups. Pastor 
MP. Levey- GM 061 736Z72BL 

BETHEL LB.C. Am Dachsberg 92 
Worship Sun. 11 £0 am. and 
ipni. TeL 069-549556 

HOLLAND 

TTBNnV MIERNATIONAL iratesyau to 
a Chria centered fellowship. Services 
300 and 1030 am Bbaw a mptaan 54. 
Wassenaar 070517-8024 nursery prw. 

KEV 

IBAEnaSshLenguegeSeniee. lOCOat 
3-a Toistoga Str. (Metro same). Pastor 
GaorgaHayner, ph.5186942 

LISBON 

LB.C. Eriolish-Language, First Floor 
Auribrb aTerceisa biEia Bap&a (mnl 
Baptist). Rua Fitipe Fbloue, 36. 1050 
Lisboa. lftOOam Bwfish-Lansuage 
Class, 11:15 am Wofe^Setvica 12:15 

Secassao, Parciue, pdej ana Setdahna 
Metro stations. Pastor Uny Ross, 
Tet 8496246 


MOSCOW 

LBXL Meeting 1 100; Wno Center BuUng 
15 DruzQiuzNnnMyvskaya UL 5th Root, 
Hal 6 Metro StaSon Bartaffey* Pastor 
Don DeeL TeL (095) B71 355a 

MUNICH 

I.B.C. Holzstr. 9 English 
Servicas. Bible study 15:45. 

Service 1700. Pastor's phone: (089) 
8634. 

NICE- FRANCE 

LB.C. 13 me Vernier. Engfeh service. 
Sunr fa^ew ^ ^ 1 8 3a pastor Roy Mier- 

PRAGUE 

INTERNATIONAL BAPTIST FEL- 
LOWSHIP meets a the Czech Baptist 
Church Vlrehradska it 86 Prague 6 At 
mezostop Jrhar Podebrad Sunmam 
11:00 Pastor Al major, Tel.: (02) 311 
7974. 

WATERLOO 

WATERLOO BAPTIST FELLOWS*®- 
Worship 1400 at Swedish Church, 
Cftaussae de Chaitemi 2 across from 
McOonakfe TeL (D0) 363 1585. 

ZURICH - SWIIZXRLAND 

LB.C of ZQrich, Ghetstrasse 31. 8803 
ROscMkon, Worship Services Sunday 
moongs 1030. TeL 1-4810018 


ASSOC OF NFL 
CHURCHES 


BBBJM 

AMERICAN CHURCH M BERLM, cor. 
of Clay Afee & Potsdamer Str, SS. 930 
Bjtl, Worship 11 am TeL 0358132021. 

FRANKFURT 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

i Alee 54 (Across from Burger 
. _ Worship 11 am wtChid care. 
TeL ff)6&) 5994780-512562 

8BIEVA 

EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 20 iub 
V feitfajna Sunttoy worship 930. in German 
miO in Engfeh. Tot (0!^ 3105089 

JERUSALEM 

LUTHERAN CHURCH of I te Redee mer, 
9 am 

PARIS 

AMERICAN CHURCH IN PARIS. 
Worship 11KM am 65. Qua! cTOreay. 
Pans 7. Bus 63 ai door. Metro Atom- 
Marceau or tovaSdes. 

VIENNA 

VIENNA COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
Sunday worehip in Engfish 1130 AJUL, 
Sunday school, nursery. Wa mato iat aB 
denorrinations welcome. DorcKheergasso 
16. Vienna 1. 

ZURICH 

INTERNATIONAL PROTESTANT 
CHURCH English speaking, worship 
service, Sunday School & Nursery, 
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U.S. Mideast Peace Broker Tries to Work His Magic Once Again 


By Douglas Jehl 

New York Tunes Service 


JERUSALEM — When Dennis B. 
Ross came calling here this week, U.S. 
officials thought it important to mention 
that he was shown directly into the office 
of Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu. 

Of course, Mr. Ross, die boyish-look- 
ing architect of more than five years of 
American efforts to broker a wider peace 
in the Middle East, had enjoyed such 
access to Mr. Netanyahu's three imme- 
diate predecessors. And of course, he had 
arrival in Jerusalem, as on so many pre- 
vious shuttle missions, with a message 
from President Hafez Assad of Syria. 

Ever since George Bush was Pres- 
ident, Mr. Ross’s main mission has been 
to bring Syria and Israel together. But 
since Mr. Netanyahu took power, that 


prospect has become so remote that one 
Israeli official said his foray should be 
captioned "starting over." 

“This government does not want to 
start where the Labor government left 
off.’* a senior aide to Mr. Netanyahu 
said. And therein lies die dilemma for 
Mr. Ross, who six months ago seemed 
on the verge of shepherding Israel and 
Syria through a door to peace, but now 
appears to be facing abnek wall. 

‘ ‘I think he is the most knowledgeable 
person about the peace process in die 
Middle East, and perhaps in die world." 
Yossi Beilin, a close aide to former 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, said of 
Mr. Ross. "The question is whether be 
can become a magician." 



dozens of such tours, sounded a char- 
acteristically hopeful note. “There is de- 
sire from everyone we have spoken to to 
find a way to produce peace, he said. 

But while two meetings in two days in 
Mr. Netanyahu’s office eased American 
uncertainties about just how Mr. Ross 
would be received, they offered no hint 
that the new government is prepared to 
modify a stance toward Syria that ap- 
pears to leave little room for mediation. 

And however cordial their reception, 
Israeli officials and analysts suggested 
that Mr. Netanyahu’s government is 
bound to look with some misgivings 
upon Mr. Ross and his hand in shaping a 
policy they believe has put undue at- 
tention on Mr. Assad. 

On his own missions and as an aide to 
Secretaries of State James A. Baker 3d. 
Lawrence Eagleburger and Warren M. 


Christopher, Mr. Ross may have spent 
more time with Mr. Assad than any other 
American, and in his dealings with Is- 
rael’s new government, that is not re- 
garded as a distinction. 

Mr. Netanyahu’s Labor Party prede- 
cessors, Yitzhak Rabin and Shimon 
Peres, bad made clear that they were 
prepared to han d over the Golan Heights 
to Syria in exchange for peace. 

That formula was supported by the 
United States and was central to Amer- 
ican-brokered peace talks between the 
two sides in which Mr. Ross was ever- 
present. 

But Mr. Netanyahu, who campaigned 
on a vow to maintain Israeli sovereignty 
over the high ground seized during tire 
2967 war, lias shown no sign of re- 
considering that stand. Equally uncom- 
promising, Syria has said mat without an 


Israeli commitment to land for peace, 
there is no reason- for tire peace talks to 
continue. 

As the special Middle East coordin- 
ator — his latest title in a series that since 
1986 has given him a central role m 
shaping American policy in the region 

Mr. Ross has responsibilities that 

extend well beyond the road between 
Jerusalem and E&mascus. 

But even on the fronts in which Israel 
has made peace with its neighbors, Mr. 
Netanyahu’s election has complicated 
tire American task in moving them to- 
ward a wider settlement. 

That was underscored again as Israel 
demanded in stronger terms than before. 
that die Palestinians close official of- 
fices in Jerusalem whose presence may 
violate Israeli law but which the pre- 
vious Labor government had elected to 


overlook. Still, ever since the 1991 Mad- 
rid conference that brought feme! and its 
remaining foes together, it is the Israeli- • 
Syrian track that has most consumed the 
pme and attention of Mr. Ross and his 
team. 

While tire Palestinians and Jordan es- 
tablished a separate dialogue and then at 
long last nuure peace. neither Israel nor 
Syria has yet agreed to talks with one 
another without tire United States in 
between. 

For Mr. Ross, who had been so con- 
fident that Mr. Petes would win re-elec- 
tion that he planned a celebratory post- 
election trip, the journey that ended fti- 
day clearly had a very different cast. 

“Both Israel and Syria are still leav- 
ing the door open," the top aide to Mr. 
Netanyahu sard, “but for now they’re 
different doors.*’ 


Arms Dispute Near End 

South Africa and U.S. Agree on Terms 


By Thomas W. Lippman 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The Clinton admin- 
istration and South Africa have reached tent- 
ative agreement to resolve a bitter dispute 
over U.S. efforts to prosecute South Africa’s 
state-owned weapons company. The deal ap- 
parently eliminates one of the few sources of 
friction between Washington and the gov- 
ernment of President Nelson Mandela. 

A terse White House announcement issued 
after President Bill Clinton met with Mr. 
Mandela's deputy, Thabo Mbeki, said the 
agreement * ‘ meets the needs of both countries 
and represents a successful effort to resolve a 
difficult bilateral matter.'* 

The weapons company. Annscor, was in- 
dicted on charges of illegal weapons traf- 
ficking in 1 99 1 . when it was still an instrument 
of tiie apartheid South African government. 
When Mr. Mandela became president in 1994 
and white rule was dismantled. South Africa 
expected the charges to be dropped by the 
United States, but it refused. 

Washington's position was that the cor- 
poration broke U.S. arms-export laws, vi- 
olating a legally binding international arms 
embargo on South Africa, and that the change 
in ownership did not affect the charges. 


South Africa argued that Mr. Mandela and his 
government should not be held responsible for 
acts allegedly committed by cheer predecessors 
and that, in any case, a state-owned company 
was not subject to U.S. prosecution. Mr. Man- 
dela’s government refused even to submit pa- 
pers to the federal court in Philadelphia where 
the indictment was returned. 

In addition to the indictment, Washington 
placed an embargo on Annscor, cutting into 
the international market for its products. 

Neither side provided details of the agree- 
ment although both said that final forms re- 
mained to be worked out and that the deal 
would have to be approved by a federal judge. 

"Technical discussions of a vexyconqjtex nature" 
are sdD being conducted, a U.S. official said. 

According to administration sources, the 
outlines of tire deal call for South Africa to 
acknowledge U.S. legal jurisdiction in the 
case and probably to pay some token fine to 
settle the cr iminal charges. Annscor also will 
accept some form of international supervision 
to ensure that it complies with current in- 
ternational restrictions on arms sales to other 
countries, these sources said. 

The United States will drop its embargo on 
Armscor, freeing the company to pursue mar- 
kets in NATO countries and among other U.S. 
allies, administration sources said. 



Minute Clues 
May Be Key 
To Jet Crash 


Los Angeles Times Service 

NEW YORK — Although in- 
finitesimal. the mysterious bit of 
sound at the end of the tape on TWA 
Hight 800's cockpit voice recorder 
could provide key clues to what 
caused the jetliner to crash. 

The National Transportation 
Safety Board uses acousticians to 
determine from the “signature” of 
a sound what caused the noise. By 
displaying the sound visually at a 
slow rate on oscilloscopes, the sci- 
entists may be able to discover 
whether the noise came from an 
explosion or from a metal-to-metal 
hit or a combination of both. 

Researchers said that it might be 
theoretically possible to determine 
what part of the plane was first 
involved in the catastrophe. 

"Scientists have a vast vocab- 
ulary of experimental data, includ- 
ing the sounds produced by the dy- 
namic testing of plane structures, 
blast acoustics and acoustic inter- 
action with mechanical structures,’ ' 
said Virenera Sarohia, director of 
the sensor research technology sec- 
tion at the Jet Propulsion Labor- 
atory in Pasadena, California. "In- 
vestigators will look for correlation 
of the noise with what witnesses 
saw on the ground." 

FBI investigators are working on 
three prevailing theories of what 
happened to the TWA jet: A 
massive mechanical failure, a bomb 
explosion or heat-seeking missile. 

Government scientists would 
certainly have available tire sounds 
of the metal-to-metal hit of a mis- 
sile, and the noises and oscilloscope 
images that various explosive war- 
heads make, Mr. Sarohia said. 

Government scientists studying 
the tape could compare it with the 
sound from the voice recorder re- 
covered from an Air India airliner 
that crashed in the Atlantic in 1985 
off Ireland, killing all 329 people on 
board. British authorities concluded 
that a bomb blew up that plane. 

Different parts of a plane send out 
distinctive sounds when they are hit, 
that when matched with recovered 
wreckage, can aid in determining 
the cause of a crash, be said. 


MUSICAL BREAK — The blues musician B.B. King 
Friday to the Tuzla air base in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Mr 


Odd AtricwWAcctice 1 *«B»«mt 

the guitar of a U8. soldier during a visit 
also played for 1^00 soldiers at the base. 


PLANE: 2 Engines of TWA Jet Are Found ; Recorder Undermines Theory ofMechanical Failure 


Continued from Page I 

everything at once is probably a bomb, not 
a mechanical problem." 

Even the chief FBI investigator into the 
crash, James Kail strom, said that die ca- 
tastrophe was "caused by some sort of a 
bomb obviously." 

But then be corrected himself: "We're 
not further describing where that would be, 
whether it was carnal on or something but 
the plane from outside and caused it to 
explode. Or a mechanical problem." 

If the crash was caused by a bomb, the 
data recorders might provide the proof 
soon, investigators stud. By comparing the 
slightly different signals from the four 
channels of die cockpit voice recorder, 
analysts may be able to establish where on 
the aircraft the explosion took place. 


The analysts also were able to compare 
the signal from the TWA tape with the 
Lockerbie recording, and one recovered 
from tire cockpit voice recorder of an Air 
India jet that was blown up over the At- 
lantic Ocean in 1985. 

The data in die TWA flight data re- 
corder, which will give details of the basic 
parameters of the plane at the time of the 
explosion, were damaged by salt water, but 
investigators appeared confident they 
could recover all the information. 

Rescue teams contented themselves with 
only a visual inspection of the engines Fri- 
day, following President Bill CHnton’s 
private meeting Thursday with the families 
and friends of the victims at a Long bland 
hotel They told him of theirpain. frustration 
and anger at the slowness with which bodies 
were being recovered and identified. 


“One of tiie things we want to look at is 
using the remote video and optics to per- 
haps answer questions about those engines 
without having to lift them out to divert 
actions from recovery of victims,'* said 
Navy Rear Admir al Edward Kristensen. 
Another official said, “We are going to try 
to get as many of the victims as we possibly 
can, and if we have to move wreckage to do 
that, then we’ll do that" 

Many of die relatives said they felt com- 
forted by the visit ofMr. Clinton and his wife, 
Hillary. Among diem were families of many 
of the 45 French victims, who have been 
vehemently angry about the lack of infor- 
mation and tile slowness of (he inquiry. 

A spokesman for tiie French Embassy 
said Paris was happy with the way the 
United States was conducting tiie inquiry, 
although he acknowledged that tiie system 


could appear slow and inflexible to many. 

France has sent forensic, aviation, ] 
and t er r o rism specialists to die 
States, a Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
in Paris, but the U.S. government had yet to 
call on their services. 

The speaker of the National Assembly, 
Philippe Sdgtrin, and tiie Reach secretary 
of state for tnmgpn Harinn, Anne-Mane 
Idrac, have visited the Reach families on 
Long Istaid. The families have been per- 
manently accompanied by staff from the 
Reach consulate-general m New York. 

Even though it has not officiaHy been 
declared a crime, the fiery end of Flight 800 
already has created a revolution m UJS. 
aviation, with Mr. Clinton ordering aiarfical 
upgrading of airport security procedures. 
These include prcflight inspections of every 
plane flying to or from the United States. 


Woman Who Hanged Her Son to Be Imprisoned for Life 


By Don Terry 

New York Times Service 


CHICAGO — It was a crime 
that convulsed this city: On a 
spring day three years ago, Aman- 
da Wallace wrapped an extension 
cord around the neck of her 3- 
y ear-old son, Joey, waved to him 
as be waved good-bye, and hung 
him from a transom. 

Joey's hanging forced swt 
ing changes in Illinois's child 


fore system and led to tiie dis- 
missals of the administrators who 
had insisted on returning Joey to 
his mother from foster care, even 
though psychiatrists had warned 
that his mother was mentally un- 
stable and might well kffi him. 

Judge Michael B. BolanofCook 
County Circuit Court ruled 
Thursday that sentencing Ms. Wal- 
lace to death might be the most 
merciful thing for the defendant, 
but that it woold not help society. 


He sentenced Ms. Wallace to life in 
prison without parole. As she was 
escorted out of tire courtroom, Ms. 
Wallace looked up at the judge and 
said, "Thank you. Your Honor." 

Outside court, Patrick T. 
Murphy, the Cook County Guard- 
ian whose charge is to represent 
children and the elderly, said: 
“Everyone in the system foiled 
Joey Wallace, including me. We 
failed horribly by returning him to 
her. She is very, very insane. But 


we’re all getting off scot-free. 
She's going to spend the rest of 
her life in r* 5 — 


Ms. Wallace grew from 
troubled little girl into deeply dis- 
turbed woman in a long list of 
foster homes and mental institu- 
tions. 

Before her ninth birthday, she 
had begun a lifetime habit erf self- 
destruction: swallowing glass and 
nails, stabbing herself with 
needles and setting fire to her bed. 


Hot mother, & sister testified, was 
also abusive. 

Ms. Wallace, who turned 3 1 on 
Wednesday, was convicted last 
mouth of murder after delays and 
questions about her fitness to 
stand trial 

After Joey was killed, three ad- 
ministrators responsible for pro- 
tecting him were fired and new 
laws were enacted that required the 
child welfare system to consider 
first the interests of the child 


UN Panel 
Condemns 
Abuses 
In Nigeria 


' Reuters - 

GENEVA— AUnited Na- 
tions panel of judicial experts 
on Friday accused Nigeria of 
committuig a wide range of 
hmrmn rights violations ran- 
ging from summary execu- 
tions to suppression of press 
freedom. 

In an official report, the ! 8- 
member UN Human Rights 
Committee also «*iiwl cm the 
military gove rn ment to move 
to restore democracy iir the 
counity without delay and can- 
ed. decrees; Smiting funda- 
mental rights and freedoms. 

The co mmi t te e chairman, 
Francisco Aguilar Urbino, a 
. lawyer from Costa Rica, said 
at a news conference that Ni- 
geria was in violation of most 
of the provisions of the 1972 
International Covenant on 
Civil &id Political Rights. 

“ft was the milirary gov- 
ernment that signed tiie cov- 
enant in 1993, Mr. Aguilar 
said, “so they have tiie direct 
responsibility to observe it.’’ 
Even the existence of a mil- 
itary regime was in violation 

of tiie accord, he added. 

- The committee composed 
of independent experts from 
around tiie world, including 
former chief Justices of India 
and Mauritius, expressed 
concern in its report over “the 
high number of extra-judicial 
axrisummaty executions, dis- 
appearances and cases of tor- 
ture” involving the army and 
security farces. 

Other violations of the cov- 
enant included “the feet that 
sentences of death are passed 
wjtiiattt tire safeguard rif afoir 
trial” and tiie staging of pub- 
lic executions that are ^‘in- 
compatible with human dig- 
nity" 

There 


is no 

tian of rights” and tiie Ni- 
gerian government has foiled 
to investigate abuses by the 
security forces. Moreover, 
freedom of speech, associ- 
ation and assembly are 
largely restricted, and women 
are widely subject to forced 
marriage, the report said. 

The committee began its 
special study of Nigeria in the 
wake of the execution last 
Novanber of the human 
advocate Ken Saro- 
and eight associates. 


TURKS: Ankara Under lire 


Senate Requires U.S. to List 
Nations That fight Terrorists 

Ne» m York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate voted 
unanimously Thursday to require the State 
Department, as pan of its reporting on 
terrorism, to gi ve detailed information on 
how much individual countries cooperate 
in helping the UJ5. fight terrorists. 

The proposal, sponsored by Senator 
John S. McCain 3d, Republican of Ari- 
zona, is partly i reaction to the bombing 
of a U.S. military complex near Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, on June 25. Some Amer- 
ican officials have complained that the 
Saudi government has refused to co- 
operate sufficiently on terrorist issues. 

Thursday's 96-ta-0 vote was the latest 
in a string of recent decisions in Congress 
on terrorism, including some actions that 
have rankled American allies. The pro- 
Lp°sal does not spell out penalties. 



Continued from Page 1 

"I don't give a damn about 
foreign press reports and let- 
ters from Amnesty Interna- 
tional. I only care what hap- 
pens in the jails. Turkey is an 
independent country.” 

The prison hunger strike 
has revived widespread con- 
cerns about Turkey's human 
rights record, long stained by 
documented instances of tor- 
ture, police beatings and harsh 
conditions in jails, particu- 
larly those that bouse more 
than 8,000 prisoners held un- 
der laws supposed to curb 
both KurdiSh separatism and 

Marxist- inspired violence. 

But, diplomats said, the 
prison strike has also placed 
the government in a dilemma 
at a time when, ironically. 
Prime Minister Neeme ttm 
Erbakan's government has 
sought to ease the harsh pris- 
on conditions it inherited 
from its predecessors. 

“The government is now 
in an untenable position, “ 
said a diplomat, since it is 
unable to either quickly solve 
a problem that has been build- 
ing for decades or, appar- 
ently, to break the hunger 
strikers’ determination by 
peaceful means. 

Either way, the diplomat 
said, Ankara's critics will 
hold it responsible for the 
strikers' deaths or the blood- 
shed almost certain to ensue 
from steaming the prisons. 

The strike has drawn in 
some 2,070 prisoners, either 
fasting or backing the action in 
43 prisons across the country, 



TAMILS: Army Attacks Rebels 


Turkish officials said. They in- 
clude 314 prisoners who have 
been fasting far almost two 
months. Around 60 of them 
are so debilitated they will die 
soon if they do not take nour- 
ishment, according to the 
Health Ministry in Ankara. 

The strikers* demands in- 
clude an end to tiie author- 
ities’ practice of sending pris- 
oners to jails for from the 
provinces where they are held 
and improvements In their 
treatment while they are be- 
ing transported, according to 
Amnesty International 

Far several nights this 
week, protesters rampaged in 
Istanbul, hurling fi reb o mb s 
police and fire trucks. Demon- 
strators also clashed with foe 
police Friday in Ankara. 

Turkish newspapers, too, 
have begun to berate foe au- 
thorities for what they call their 
heartlessness in dealing with 
the hunger strikers, even 
though many Turks say there is 
little sympathy far the strikers’ 
extreme leftist ideology. 

■ Attacks in Germany 

German police detained 
four Kurds an Friday after a 
new series of attacks cm Turk- 
ish businesses that they be- 
lieve could be linked to the 
hungerstrike, Agence France- 
Presse reported foam Bonn. 

The four Kurds were held 
in a town in northern Ger- 
many cm suspicion of throw- 
ing firebombs at a Turkish 
restaurant and grocery store. 

Also, the fourth attack in a 

week was carried out in Buddhist monks in Colombo on Friday protesting the kflling ofctvflians 
Switzerland. in a commuter train bombing that was attributed to Tamil rebels. 


Continued from Page 1 

bombing, bur foe separatists 
have denied responsibility for 
the attack. 

The polks said Friday that 
they were holding 2,000 


fovuniya as they beaded to 
the largely Tamil north from 
tiie predominantly Sinhala 
south. 

More than 100 Buddhist 
monks in saffron robes 
d emons tr a ted * outside 
Colombo’s main railway ter- 
minal Friday to protest foe 
bombing. 

"We are also telling coun- 
tries like America and Nor- 
way to stop helping the Ti- 
gers, who are m a s sa crin g 
innocent civilians,” said Ma- 

haptdml N agiffia of 

the Inter Universities Bud- 
dhist Ckagy Association. 

An opposition leader, 
Rami Wkszemeringbe, fold 
Parliament that the Tigers had 
.. .. _jMhI- 
lamvu garrison tfaatrit was a 
solid force to recko n wit h. 

“Though the LTTE was 
outnumbered in teams- of 
weapons, they woe ah to to 
defeat us," be said, 

,4 Most of foe defenders of 
the camp have beenlrilled — 
well over 1,000 men and wo- 
men," the fomrerprime min- 
ister said. “This, however , 
bitter it is to' afi of us, is the 
worst military defeat that we 
have suffered in this long 
campaign." '* 

Mr. Wkfoemesmghe, who 
heads foe United National 
Party that ruled Sri Lanka 


from 1977 to 1994, criticized 
foe g ove rnment for refusing 
to nuke public the military's 
own. casualty figures. 

The Tamd Tigere are fight- 

land in the north and east in a . 
war the government says has — 
cost more than 50,000 fives. 

Colombo and its suburbs 
remained under tight security 
pending the funerals of the 
victims of the train bombing. 
Police set up roadblocks as 
mourners poured into the 
homes of those killed. 

(Reuters, AP, AFP) 


Senate Approves 
Foreign Aid Bill 

The Associated Press 
WASHINGTON — The 
Senate passed a $1235 bit 
lion foreign aid bill Friday 
that would impose limited 
economic sanctions against 
Burma while fully funding 
Pre side n t Bill Clinton's pro- 
gram for fighting tiie 
drag trade abroad. 

The biD, approved 93 fo 7, 
most be reconciled wifo a 
$11.9 bflliott. House version 


fo c hiriing an absence of 
Burma sanctions and a restric- 
tion on abortion funding, be- 
fore! it is seat to the presdenL 
• The money fo for foe 1997 

^ifoteto J gino % 0cL !■’ 
sns» foie ^nimstraSndT 
railed an attempt to force a 
toed cutoff of economic ties 
to Burma." 
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Seoul Probes 
4 Companies 
For Bribing 
Army Officers 

Reuters 

SEOUL — Prosecutors, citing ev- 
idence of kickbacks involving four 
South; Korean companies, have asked 
the Defense Ministry to investigate 17 
military officers, a prosecution official 
said here Friday. 

The four companies are Hyundai Pre- 
cision & Industry Co., Daewoo Heavy 
Industries Ltd., Ssangyong Heavy In- 
dustries Co. and Tongmyung Heavy In- 
dustries Co., die official said. 

“The prosecution has evidence that 
the four suppliers have taken illicit 
profits totaling 38.2 billion won by sup- 
plying arms and other equipment to the 
military at high prices in collusion with 
the military personnel,” he said. 

4 ‘We have evidence the 17 received 2 
million won to 20 million won from the 
four companies between 1991 and 
1995,” he said. 

A spokesman for Daewoo said die 
company bad started its own investi- 
gation into the matter. A Ssangyong 
spokesman said the company would 
comment later, while officials at the two 
other companies refused to comment. 

A prosecution investigation showed 
Daewoo had taken 26.2 billion won 
(S32 million) in illicit profits, Tongmy- 
ung Heavy 7 billion wot, Hyundai Pre- 
cision 3.5 billion wot and Ssangyong 
Heavy 1.5 billion won, the prosecution 
official said. 

Prosecutors started investigating the 
companies and the officials in early 
June and passed the outcome of their 
investigation to die Defense Ministry, 
he said. 

They summoned about 100 people 
for questioning in connection with the 
case, the official said. 

He said prosecutors would decide 
whether to charge company officials 
involved after a ruling on the case by the 
Defense Ministry, which has the right to 
prosecute military officials. 

Prosecutors and military authorities 
arrested seven people Tuesday, includ- 
ing three air force lieutenant-colonels, 
two weapons dealers and two employ- 
ees at Samsung Aerospace Industries 
Co., on suspicion of having leaked 
secrets related to military projects. 

The Defense Ministry accused the 
two Samsung Aerospace employees of 
illegally obtaining classified military 
information on South Korean weapons 
systems and procurement programs 
from the air force officers and passing 
them ot to the arms dealers on four 
occasions. 


BRIEFLYAS A 


U*S.- Australia Maneuvers 

SYDNEY — More than 20,000 personnel 
will take pan next year in military exercises as 
pan of the expanded defense ties between the 
United States and Australia that were officially 
unveiled Friday. 

Defense Minister Ian McLachlan of Aus- 
tralia and U.S. Defense Secretary William J. 
Perry said 17.000 Americans and 5.000 Aus- 
tralians would take pan in Exercise Tandem 
Thrust 97 in late February and early March. 

Up to 2^00 Marines will spearhead the 
exercise, coming ashore into the Shoal water 
Bay training area in central Queensland, as the 
others remain at sea as part of the Carrier Battle 
Group and Amphibious Ready Group. (AFP) 

Costly Korean Reactors 

SEOUL — The final price tag for two nuclear 
reactors to be built in North Korea by a U.S.-led 
international consortium will be $4.9 billion, 
the South Korean foreign minister said Friday. 

Foreign Minister Gong Ro Myung said the 
cost of building the reactors will be higher than 
originally estimated because of infrastructure 
and other problems in North Korea. He was 
speaking to reporters on an official visit to 
Singapore. 

Under a 1994 deal with the United States, 
North Korea is required to scrap its nuclear 
program, suspected of being used for weapons 
development, in exchange for two Western- 
made reactors that will produce far less 
weapon s-grade plutonium. (AP) 

Support for Taiwan in UN 

TAIPEI — Seven Central American coun- 
tries have promised to support Taiwan's bid to 
rejoin the United Nations, the Taiwan pres- 
idential office said Friday. 

Taipei held a two-day conference this week 
with diplomatic allies — Nicaragua, Belize. 
Costa Rica. El Salvador, Guatemala. Honduras 
and Panama — to discuss cooperation. 

“All Central American countries at the 
meeting expressed their firm positions to sup- 
port the Republic of fhmx to join the United 
Nations again,” the presidential office state- 
ment said. 

Beijing, which holds the Chinese seat at the 
United Nations, has strongly criticized coun- 
tries that have supported Taiwan’s efforts to 
return to the international body. (Reuters) 

US. Navy Curfew in Japan 

TOKYO — U.S. military authorities said . 
Friday that they have imposed a curfew on 
sailors at the U.S. Navy base in Sasebo on 
Japan's southern main island of Kyushu. 

The move follows the arrest last Saturday of 
a U.S. sailor for an alleged knife attack on a 
Japanese woman. 

An official at the base said. “The measures 
have been taken as part of our efforts to prevent 
incidents involving U.S. military personnel in 
the wake of an unfortunate incident which took 
place this month." (Reuters) 





Mr. Buyoya on Friday discussing the coup in Burundi. He described bis takeover, 
strongly criticized by other countries, as an “attempt to save people in distress.” 


Burundi’s Leader 
Defends Takeover 

Outside Powers Warned Off 


Ltml fJtd /» Our St 4th.uu Afut hri 

BUJUMBURA. Burundi 
— Burundi's new leader, 
Pierre Buyoya, acknow- 
ledged Friday that he had 
seized power in a coup, but 
said he did so to save his 
people and urged foreign 
powers to keep out of a des- 
perate situation. 

“It was probably a coup 
d'etat.” Mr. Buyoya told a 
French radio reporter in reply 
to a question about his army- 
bac ked overthrow on 
Thursday of President 
Sylvestre Ntibantunganya. 

“But it was a coup with a 
difference." he said. “You 
cannot really call it a coup. It 
was more like an attempt to 
save a people in distress, a 
change of institutions in an ex- 
tremely difficult — I could 
even say almost desperate — 
situation.” 

Earlier Friday, as state- 
ments condemning the coup 
poured in from foreign cap- 
itals, Mr. Buyoya urged out- 
side powers to refrain from 
military intervention in his 
country. 

The deposed president, Mr. 
Ntibantunganya. a Hutu, has 
been at the U.S. ambassador's 
residence since paratroopers 
surrounded government 
buildings in the capital Tues- 
day night. A U.S. Embassy 
spokeswoman. Judith Kaula. 
said he had not resigned. 

Referring at his first press 
conference" to three years of 
fighting between Burundi's 


Hutu majority and its power- 
ful Tutsi minority. Mr. 
Buyoya. a Tutsi, said: “1 nev- 
er believed that this ethnic 
conflict would be resolved by 
foreign intervention. This is 
in no way a solution.' ' 

Interviewed by Radio 
France Internationale, he said 
he would “propose a frank 
and loyal dialogue to all who 
renounce violence and the 
ideology of genocide." 

Mr. Buyoya said he would 
be willing to enter into talks 
with Hutu rebels once they 
renounced violence. 

In Nairobi. Burundi's main 
Hutu rebel group denounced 
the offer and vowed to step up 
its guerrilla war. in which 
1,000 people are being killed 
monthly. Aid workers said 
Hutu rebels clashed overnight 
with the military in the north- 
ern Gitega region and in Mr. 
Buyoyn's homeiown, Bururi. 
to the south. 

Thousands of Tutsi youths 
lined up outside army recruit- 
ment points in Bujumbura in 
response to Mr. Buyoya's of- 
fer to provide military train- 
ing to Tutsi to counter the 
Hutu guerrilla campaign. 

"We have seen what the 
idea of foreign intervention 
has produced here, the idea 
alone," said Mr. Buyoya, who 
was president from 1987 to 
1993 after leading an army- 
backed coup. "It has caused 
the fall of whatever govern- 
ment was left. I think that is 
clear." (AFP. AP. Reiners) 


Yangtze Still Rising as Typhoon Nears China 


CatfUtd b* Om- SkfFnm Dqturka 

WUHAN, China — Soldiers and policemen 
aided by volunteers manned dikes bolding in the 
rain-swollen waters of the Yangtze on Friday as 
typhoon clouds approached China. 

“Under any circumstances, we will ensure the 
water does not enter Wuhan.” Huang Jianguo. 
deputy chief engineer of the Hubei Water Con- 
servancy Bureau, said in the provincial capital, one 
of China’s major industrial cities. 

Flood peaks roared toward the city from the 
river’s upper reaches. Officials said they might 
have to (avert waters in six places — a risky 


maneuver that has not been tried since 1954 when 
the river reached its previous high of 29.73 meters 
(97 J feet). 

‘ ‘We may have to sacrifice some smaller places 
upstream to safeguard Wuhan." an official said. 

The Yangtze was swollen to 28.66 meters, its 
highest level since 1954. as Beijing mobilized six 
million soldiers and volunteers to prevent the river 
from bursting its banks. 

"Rescue workers are tired," Mr. Huang said. 
“They have been fighting the floods for a long time 
and more and more are getting sick. 

“It must not rain further.” he said. 


But a typhoon that pounded the Philippines, 
killing 23 people, threatened to soak the Yangtze 
valley, weather forecasters said. 

Since rain started in late June, inundating nine 
provinces, floods have killed 395 people in central 
Hubei province. 319 in southern Guangxi and 286 
in Hunan, according to official figures. 

Aid groups have warned of more deaths from 
disease, and relief workers are distributing chlorine 
to purify water sources contaminated by floods. 

More than 490,000 people were sick or injured 
and 2.36 million were stranded by the waters. Mr. 
Huang said. (Reuters. WP. AP i 
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VALENCIA, Tuesday, June Hecj&jSQe read 


: 



i lvj . I yWilMi =* to do. 


Administrative Support,” but for^dS^Baigea . ofer 
our Travel Service Office in Valencia, Spain, ^ okm ff 
fitting title might have been “Administrative,, Medical, 
Emotional and Moral Support.” - . r..- - 

She earned it when she helped a Cardmenxber 
return home to Spain from Russia for ah operation 
(that was after arranging for medicine to be flown 
to Moscow) and accompanied the Cardmember’s wife 
to the airport for moral support. 

Ask Rosa, and she, like a lot of American Express 
employees, would say, “I 
was just doing my job.” 

Thais something to keep 
in mind when you’re far 
from home and have a 
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Across the River, Another Washington Lives 


Ward 8, East of the Anacostia, Is Black, Poor and Long Neglected 


By Don Terry 
with* Karen de Witt 


iVtif York Tones Srnice 


Washington — Markeisha 

Richardson is a tall, athletic. 13-year-old 
girl who lives* in Valley Green, a public- 
housing development built in 1961. By 
the ,1980s. it had come to be known as 
Death Valley for all the killings in and 
around its 3 J 2 apartments. 

Now the development is called Ghost 
Town, because most of the gunmen are 
either dead or locked up and because 
only eight families remain. They huddle 
together in a pair of two-story buildings, 
surrounded by dozens of boarded-up 
buildings. 

"The boys at school say 1 live in the 
haunted house projects." Markeisha 
said. "But I don't care. At least I got a 
roof over my head. A lot of people don't 
even have that.” 

Markeisha lives in the other Wash- 
ington. the neglected city east of the 
Anacostia River. The Anacostia has long 
been the Berlin Wall of the American 
capital. Its polluted waters divide the 
Washington of power and postcards 
from a city of poverty and broken prom- 
ises. 

West of the Anacostia are the polished 
monuments to America's might: the 
White House, the Capitol, the Gap. On the 
other side are tarnished testimonials to 
America’s failures: street comers 

crowded with jobless men: inadequately 
staffed health clinics: abandoned public 
housing and thriving open-air drug mar- 
kets. 

Nowhere is the decline of Washington 
more visible than east of the .Anacostia. 
where the police are always busy, the 
body count from homicides is elevated 
and the city's highest rates of infant 
mortality and poverty eat away at 
people's .spirits. 

While many problems in the District 
of Columbia can be found in any big city, 
here they seem more embarrassing be- 
cause they are in the nation's capital. 

"This is r he same city where the pres- 
ident of the United States lives.” said 
Mike Johnson, a community advocate 
from Ward 8, the city's poorest section, 
“and we're living in a war zone. 

“How is he going to go overseas and 
tell other people how to live in peace, 
and iie allows this to go on a few miles 
from the While House?” 

The black middle class has long had a 
foothold east of the river. But in recent 
years much of the black middle class has 
fled the District — as Washington is 
commonly called — because of its stub- 
born poverty and deteriorating schools. 

To counter this decline, successive 
federal administrations have vowed to 
find new solutions to right the urban 
plight. But so far, all the vaunted plans 


have produced is talk. And as the fi- 
nancial crisis continues here, lawmakers 
on Capitol Hill are calling for more cuts 
in the city's budget. 

The cirizens east of the river, families . , . . .... 

like Markeisha's, will feel the cuts the anu-enme and civic group. It s almost 

like God doesn't live m D.C. any- 


Biil Clinton last year to manage the 
District's budget. 

“There's a lack of spirit in the people 
like I’ve never seen before," said Rahim 
Jenkins. 46, the leader of a black men’s 


most. 

Her school, in Ward S. does not have 
enough books, much less computers. 
The police in the ward have to fight the 
highest crime rates in the city with the 
worst shortages of equipment, and the 
fear of violence is never far away. 

In the early 1970s, home rule held the 
promise of a better life for all Wash- 
ingtonians. whether they lived in Ward 
3.*ihe city's richest, or Ward 8. 

But for black Washingtonians, who 
make up 65 percent of the city’s pop- 
ulation. home rule had a meaning be- 
yond the nuts and bolts of who would 
govern: It was a declaration of inde- 
pendence from the white federal law- 
makers who had been in charge. 

Shortly after Marion Barry was sworn 
in as mayor in 1978, the city was boom- 
ing. especially the central section. 
Across the Anacostia. however, many 
people complained that the good times 
were passing them by. By the mid- 
1980s. the national recession arrived, 
along with crack cocaine. 

And by the time Mr. Barry was ar- 
rested for drug possession in 1990. the 
District was well on its way to a financial 
crisis, brought on in part by the limits 
imposed by home rule and in part by the 
poor management of the city's leaders. 

Nonetheless, the promise of home 
rule was still strong, even in the poor, 
black sections east of the Anacostia — 
Wards 6 and 7 as well as 8. And these 
wards supported Mr. Barry in his 1 994 
political comeback after he served six 
months in prison. 

His claim of redemption resonated in 
a place where many people know from 
bitter man-in-the-mirror experience that 
hard times and personal demons can 
bend even the strongest back. 

Returning him to the mayor's office 


more. 

This area is the Washington left off 
the tourist maps — where statistics read 
like those in a developing country; 
where bad things can happen at any time, 
and where people start at an early age to 
talk more about surviving Life than en- 
joying it. The city's spiraling financial 
decline has only made things worse. 

East of the river are 7,000 welfare 
cases. To the west, in Ward 3, there are 
30. 

In Ward 8, according to 1992 Stat- 
istics. 26 percent of the households live 
ar the federal poverty level, compared 
with 15 percent in the city overall and 6 
percent in Ward 3. There is one public 
library branch and a smaller public com- 
munity Library In Ward 8. But in Ward 3, 
the city has three public library 
branches, plus a larger regional library. 

East of the river is a hard place to feel 
good about the American Dream. There 


are only a couple of restaurants in the 
area where a family can go to sit down 
and have a meal. In Ward 8, even the 
McDonald’s is closed and boarded up. 
There is no children’s clothing store. 
There is no movie theater, health club or 
auto repair shop. But there are plenty of 
liquor stores. 


When people in Ward 8 are asked 
>act me city's 


what impact the city's fiscal problems is 
having on their shops, schools and hopes 
for their children, most answer with a 
weary been-through-it-all-before shrug. 

"Sweetheart," said an advocate for 
public-housing residents in Ward 8. 
“over here, living through crises is an 
everyday way of life, and it's been that 
way for a long, long time. The only 
reason people are paying any attention 
now is because the pain we always feel 
has spread to other parts of town.” 

On a potholed street, Markeisha flew 
by on her bicycle as. younger children 
chased, calling her name and begging for 
a turn. When she slowed down long 
enough to reveal some of ber dreams. 
Markeisha said she wanted to be a doctor 
or a hair stylist like her mother. That is, 
she added, “If something bad doesn’t 
happen to me.” 



Israel Reseals 
West Bank 
After Gunmen 
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As this road erosion shows, both 
rich and poor areas of Washington 
are neglected by city government. 


CAPITAL: Affluent Feel Neglected Too 


Continued from Page 1 


was as much a nose-thumbing at white 


Washington power brokers as it was a 
gesture of belief that Mr. Barry would 
improve their lot. 

So voters east of the Anacostia went to 
the polls with a vengeance. 

Their numbers canceled out the anti- 
Barry vote of affluent, white areas like 
Ward 3. which had once avidly sup- 
ported him. 

But the city's fiscal trauma has left 
Mr. Barry powerless to deliver the jobs 
and perquisites of his three earlier ad- 
ministrations when he larded the bur- 
eaucracy with jobs for his supporters. 

Shake-ups. dismissals and furloughs 
have been the order of the day as the city* 
struggles under the eye of a financial 
control board, appointed by President 


The Northwest is distinguished by 
upper-income shopping strips, glisten- 
ing food marts and spacious supermar- 
kets. These feed off median incomes 60 
percent higher than the city’s average, 
and more than twice the $21 312 median 
in Ward 8. which has but one full-size 
supermarket of its own for close to the 
same number of people. 

For all this material edge, people in 
Ward 3 complain increasingly that home 
rule, which local voters hailed over 20 
years ago, has come to mean a pat- 
ronage-bloated, ineffective city payroll 
offering phantom services. More and 
more residents are so furious at the tread- 
mills of bureaucratic delay that to cite 
but one routine example, they now 
simply violate the law: They are building 
additions onto their homes without per- 
mits, rather than wait for action by the 
city's notorious department that handles 
the paperwork, said Stephen A. Koczak. 
a veteran civic leader. 

* 1 What we have now is anarchy,” said 
Mr. Koczak. president of the Cleveland 
Park neighborhood’s Citizens Associ- 
ation, noting how this sort of building 
violation conflicted with the civic in- 
stincts of the area. “Gradually people 
come to feel they have to take care of 
themselves and not worry about the oth- 
er guy.” 

Well beyond having to plow many 


snowy streets themselves, residents have 
invented ways to pay for equipment the 
city can no longer afford, including bul- 
letproof vests, pencils, office computers, 
shower heads in firehouses and even a 
radar gun. Some taxpayers maintain the 
trees along public walks, pay for private 
trash hauling or pay teacher aides after 
the city stops. David Jeffs, 16, is given 
credit for going out this spring to fill in a 
deepening pothole on MacArthur 
Boulevard. 

Scott H. Strauss, a member of another 
of the ward's advisory neighborhood 
commission, said he was frustrated a£ 
trying to help his constituents sway City 
Hall policy. “My role is sort of tike 
Nero's: standing around and fiddling 
while the city bums down in despair,” 
he said. 

The splendor of the Northwest makes 
Washington a graphic tale of two cit- 
ies. 

Proud ward residents, endlessly active 
in civic matters, enjoy the most valuable 
' housing in Washington, with 97 percent 
of the single-family dwellings assessed 
. at more than $200,000, and only 1 per- 
cent of the ward's houses are subsidized. 
In Ward 8, east of the Anacostia River. 
23 percent of housing is publicly sub- 
■ sidized. 

Hie Northwest's contrast with the 
city's most troubled areas could not be 
more evident than in its minuscule hom- 
icide rate, with the ward recording about 
one kilting a year — in a city where the 
yearly homicide body count goes be- 
yond 400, earning it the title of die drug 
era’s murder capital of the world. 

‘ • Northwestemers pay a large share of 
city taxes, and as they receive less ser- 
vice in return, more families are de- 
bating the chronic question of affluent 
urban Americans: whether to move to 
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the nearby suburbs or pot theft -children 
of prii 


in one of the dozens of private schools 
that serve the ward’s sizable .constftu- 


icy of government and diplomatic pro- 
ssionals, lawyers, lobbyists and' work- 


Blue skies, clean air. 

What else would you expect in the desert? 


Would you believe, tne festest- growing industrial complex in the world? 
Chemicals, plastics, fertilisers... eil told, SABJC's output is running or 20 million 
tonnes a year end set to ir.crecse to approximately 25 million by the yeer 200G. 

Not a bod track record, we think you’ll agree, for a company formed only 
20 years ego. 

We're proud to say cur record on environmental protection <s equally Impressive . 
Starting from scratch mean: we couid construct stotc-cf-the a.-t plants meeting 
the highest international standards in pollution control. 

The proof? Fourteen of our plants already have the coveted ISO -9002 


certificate and tne rest ore set to follow. 


for us, the sky's the limit. And we intend to keep it clecn. 


SABICv 


20th Anniversary J996 
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ers in the city’s huge news and public- 
relations industries. ■ 

Beyond anxiety, some residents say 
common dilemmas are providing an un- 
usual bonding agent for the enclave and 
the rest of the city, and might even prove 
that neighborhood distinctions of race 
and income can be exaggerated in this 
class-partitioned capital. 

“The basic issues facing people all 
over the city are crime, schools, financial 
problems and delivery of services in a 
timely fashion, without surliness,” said 
Roxane Sismanidis, president of the 
Woodley Park neighborhood’s Com- 
munity Association, who finds estimates 
of the ward's privileged perch highly 
overblown, v : r .: 

“I don’t think there are black, white 
or Hispanic views on potholes,” Ms. 
Sismanidis added. 

‘ ‘Schools are falling apart all over the 
city, and it's .disgusting all over. th& 
city.” . 


Perry to Lobby Saudis on Base Security 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Times Serice 


‘ WASHINGTON — Defense Secret- 
ary William J. Perry is to return to Saudi 
Arabia next week to try to persuade 
Saudi leaders to approve and help pay 
for a major overhaul of security pre- 
cautions for American troops there. 
Clinton administration officials said. 

The United States has proposed that 
most of the nearly 6,000 American 
troops now stationed in Saudi Arabia be 
moved to a sprawling Saudi air base in a 
remote region of the country, south of 
Riyadh, the capital, and that the transfer 
begin wi thin the next few weeks. Nine- 
teen American airmen were killed a 
month ago in the bombing of an apart- 
ment complex near the eastern Saudi city 
of Dhahran. 

The cost of the transfer has been es- 


timated at hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and administration officials said. 
Thursday that Mr. Perry would try to 
persuade Saudi leaders to pay at least 
half of the cost. 

“I’m hearing a 50-50 split of the 
cost,” a Pentagon official said. “The 
issue of who pays is unresolved.” ' 

Administration officials said that: the 
urgency of Mr. Perry's trip — and of the 
need to better protect American troops 
from the threat of another terrorist attack. 
— was underscored by theexplosion of 
TWA Flight 800 off Danglsiand, New 
York, last week. 

The cause of the crash remains un- 
determined, but die day before it occuned 
a group calling itself the Movement for 
Islamic Change issued a statement warn- 
ing of an immin ent attack bn American 
targets. The group had previously 
claimed responsibility for a. bombing last 
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-77if Associated Press 

TTROSH, Israel — Israel closed the 
West Bank again on Friday after sus- 
pected- Palestinian militants killed two 
Israelis and critically wounded a third in 
a drive- by shooting near this fanning 
village. 

The new blockade came only three 
days after Israel bad eased a five-month- 
old closure of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip imposed in response to suicide 
bombings by- Islamic mi li tarns. 

Friday’s shooting posed die first real 
tert fbrJ&raers new prime minister. Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, who in the recent elec- 
tion campaign said he would succeed 
where his predecessors failed and stop 
terror attacks on Israelis. 

The killing of the Israeli couple dom- 
inated Friday’s weekly cabinet meeting. 
Mr. Netanyahu issued a statement de- 
manding that Yasser Arafat's Palestin- 
ian Authority take measures against all 
groups involved in terrorism. 

Asked to comment on the shooting, 
Mr. Arafat responded by criticizing Is- 
rael for reimposing the closure. 

“This is another breach of what we 
agreed upon/’ he said ar his Gaza City 
office. * ‘They do not have die right to do 
ft.” . v 

Israel said police ballistics tests 
showed that the gunmen in Friday’s at- 
tack were also responsible for two other 
fatal drive-by shootings this year, . in- 
cluding an attack in the same area last 
month that killed an Israeli couple. 

Israel Army radio said security of- 
ficials believed the gunmen belonged to 
the Popular Front for die liberation of 
Palestine, a radical faction of the Pale- 
stine liberation Organization dial is op- 
posed to reconciliation with Israel. 

The police said the assailants appar- 
ently operated from the West Bank town 
qf Hebron, the last Palestinian townstiU 
under Israeli occiqxition- 

Soldiers Taid siege to Hebron on Fri- 
day, bearing Palestinians from entering 


and leaving. Ax one checkpoint on die 
northern edge of the city, hundreds of 


cars were fined as soldiers checked 
identity cards and opened trunks. 

The Palestinian mayor of Hebron, 
MnStafe Nalche, denounced the shooting, 
saying it gave Israel an excuse to further 
delay its promised troop withdrawal from 
the city, originally set for March. 

The army clamped a complete closure 
on the West Bank, barring its i million 
Palestinian residents from entering Is- 
rael. Palestinian workers in Israel were 
told to. leave try 10 AM. 

The police, set up roadblocks in a 
search for the gunmen. 

Friday’s incident was (he third drive- 
by shpoting since Mr. Netanyahu ’s elec- 
tion victory on May 29,butthe first since 
the formation of his government 

Security was the central issue in die 
election campaign, with Mr, Netanyahu 
running under die slogan, “Makmg a 
Secure Peace.” ■ 


November in Riyadh that killed five 
Americans and two Indians, and Amer- 
ican investigators are trying to determine 
if the shadowy group had any fink to (he 
explosion near Dhahran last month. 

Officials said that Mr. Perry, who 
went to Saudi Arabia immediately after 
tbe bombing last month and met with 
King Fahd, would impress on the Saudis 
the need for frill cooperation in the in- 
vestigation of the attack. 

Mr. Perry is scheduled to leave Aus- 
tralia this weekend and fly directly to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Tbe Saudi government has said it sup- 
ports the American plan to move Amer- 
ican troops to the air base at A1 Khaij, 
about 100 kilometers (60 miles) south of 
Riyadh. But there has been no public 
indication from the Saudis that they 
would be willing to help pay for the 
transfer. . . 


EINSTEIN: A Life 


Bx Denis Brian. 509 pages. 
$30. Wiley. 

Reviewed by Charles 
Sheffield 


A lbert einstein has 
been recognized since 
early this century as the most 
famous physical scientist 
since Isaac Newton. He and 
his work have been written 
about extensively for more 
than 70 years, including 
dozens of biographies. If we 
confine ourselves to recent 
works written in English, any 
new book about Einstein 
must stand comparison with 
some standard references: 
“Einstein: The Life and 
Times.” the first-rate and 
monumental biography by 
Ronald Clark: “Einstein.” a 
compact but excellent sum- 
mary by Jeremy Bernstein; 
and “Subtle Is the Lord: The 
Science and Life of Albert 
Einstein/* by Abraham Pais. 
Pais, as a colleague of Ein- 
stein and a first-rate physicist. 
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concentrated on Einstein's 
scientific achievements, and 
wrote a work that Is probably 
inimitable. 

What does this new bio- 
graphy offer? First Denis 
Brian had access to an abund- 
ance of material drawn from 
the Einstein Archives. He has 
used this, together with a 
wide variety of other sources 
and personal interviews, to 
provide an overview of Ein- 
stein's life that seeks, in Bri- 
an’s own words, “not to di- 
minish but to enlarge the 
man.” 

Brian succeeds. Einstein, 
as he appears in these pages, 
is anything but the remote and 
disembodied scientist He 
gave his time generously to 
many noble causes, including 
arms limitations and the pro- 
motion of world peace. His 
personality, and his large- 
minded attitude to friends and 
colleagues, are illustrated by 
scores of anecdotes, and some 
of his professional interac- 
tions, as described in pas- 
sages about GodeL Pauli and 
Schrodinger, are hilarious. 

At the same time, the Ein- 
stein pictured by Brian had 
his definite failings. The most 
noticeable is probably his 
treatment of his children and 
his first wife. Mi leva, and his 
comment on marriage, 
“Don’t have any children; it 
makes divorce so much more 


complicated,” has a cynical 
wist at odds with our usual 
impressions of the man. - 

Brian is at his best in 
presenting the human -side of 
Einstein. The book’s 1 weak- 
nesses come from the au- 
thor’s lack of understanding 
of science in general, and Ein- 
stein's work in particular. 
Thus we read: “All interac- 
tions at a distance take time; 
that, in a sentence, is Ein- 
stein’s special theory of re- 
lativity.”- Few people famil- 
iar with special relativity . 
would choose that sentence to 
provide a summary. Accord- 
ing to Biian, Minkowski in 
1907 “supported Einstein 
with a dazzling new present- 
ation of-, general relativity's 
significance. ’ ’ But general re- 
lativity was still years in the 
future in 1907, and 
Minkowski would be Apaa 
before it was formulated. 
What Minkowski offered was 
a new insight into special re- 
lativity. Conversely, the book 
suggests that special relativ- 
ity was confirmed in 1919, 
whereas the famous test of 
that year was of general re- 
lativity. 

A number of statements 
about science in general also 
jar the reader. RQntgen is 
cited as the winner of the 
1910 Nobel Prize for physics, 
but Rontgen was ac tuall y gj v .’ 
enthatawardih 1901, tbe fist 


Nobelist in physics in dis- 
cussing Einstein's interac- 
tions with Velikovsky, the au- 
thor confuses Jupiter with 
Vends; and makes statements 
about their atmospheres that 
are untrue of either planeL 
Ultimately, although this 
book will not in any sense 
■ replace die biographies cited 
earlier, Brian delivers what he 
promised in die preface; an 
enlargement of our view of 
Einstein the man. Paradox- 
ically. this more personal 
view of Eihstem increases the 
mystery of ' his scientific 
work. We think of Isaac New- 
ton, the only figure in history 
with whom Albert Einstein 
bears comparison, and we see 
someone, austere, secretive, 
and asexual, a man whose 
great scientific accomplish- 
ments somehow seem a com- 
pensation for his lack of hu- 
D^mty- Denis Brian’s 
convincing picture, of a nfcn 
more like the rest of us, only 
mafces our . wonder grow .at 
Einstein’s sublime achieve- 
ments. 


Charles Sheffield, wh 
■wrote the introduction to th 
1994 edition of Albert Eih 
rteiVs ’The Meaning of R t 
nativity ” wrote this for Th 
Washington Post. 
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Big Money Is Chasing Vanishing Goods 


International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — As the auction 
bouses go throagh their 
ritual publication of season- 
al figures in their self-con- 
gratulatory fashion, little attention is 
given to the explosive situation con- 
cealed behind the alluring facade. 

It may . be good propaganda to 
parade, as Sotheby s does, $786 
million of worldwide sales 
achieved in the first six months of 
the year, even if the 5 percent drop 
from the corresponding period last 


SOUREN MELCOAN 


year is less glorious. For Christie’s 
things do not look ; too bad either, 
with $739 minim) word) pf goods 
sold worldwide, 2 percent more than 
in [995. But the feats sung here and 
there do not alter the intractable 
problems of the market facing every- 
body. World art supplies are shrink- 
ing, sending a few gems shooting 
sky-high aid leaving behind a trail of 
unsold works — unsalable leftovers. 


plus hosts of passable works priced 
beyond the means of those who 


might wish to boy them. 

The crisis thai took three decades 
to brew is the result of the trans- 
formation of Western societies and 
the emergence of an increasingly 
global market. 

Until the mid-1960s, buying was 
confined within closed circles in 
Western Europe and chi the Eastern 
seaboard. Eventually, the works 
were piped back into the system. 
Since then, buyers have multiplied 
as a result of new wealth and, geo- 
graphically, the market has ex- 
ploded in every direction, the Far 
East included, m the process, entire 
categories have vanished from 
sight Medieval art. Renaissance 
bronzes. Baroque sculpture, once 
available in abundance, are now 
compressed into one amorphous 
category “European Works of 
Art” seen at rare intervals. 

It is against this backdrop of an 
ever-dwindling sum total of art that 
the extraordinary events of this sea- 
son begin to make sense. 

First a massive transfer phe- 
nomenon is under way. Collectors 
who used to lode at Impressionists 


shift to later schools — or to Old 
Masters. Within this field, the spot- 
light moves on from the celebrities 
that are no longer to be found to 
painters that- used to be admired 
within small specialist circles. Early 
in July, Willem van de Velde the 
Younger's painting of two boats at 
anchor reflected in a mirror-like sea 
surprised analysts when it went up to 
£137 million (about $2.13 million), 
exceeding Sotheby’s forecast by 
250 percent or so. 

It is a sign of the times that the 
buyer should have been a highly 
ex perien ced professional, Robert 
Noortman of London and 
Maastricht The picture is wonder- 
ful, and in mint condition. At a 
certain level of perfection, if you 
can afford to pay for it you cannot 
afford to lose it as the new motto 
goes at the top of the ait trade. 

. Professionals are now all on the 
lookout for the masterpieces of the 
so-called minor masters. On Oct 1 0 
in Baden-Baden, Germany, two su- 
perb still lifes painted in 1766 by 
Calharina Treu climbed to 
$350,000. The price was five times 
Sotheby’s estimate. Outside Ger- 
many, Treu is virtually unknown. 
The buyer? Richard Greene of Lon- 
don. another top-notch dealer. 
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A COMPARABLE devel- 
opment albeit for differ- 
ent reasons, can be ob- 
served in Antiquities 
from the Ancient World. On July 2, 
at Sotheby's, an Egyptian bronze 
cai of the seventh or sixth century 
B.C. bought at Sotheby Parke Ber- 
net in 1 974 for $50,000 climbed to a 
breathtaking £238,000 ($368,000). 
The bronze came from an old Phil- 
adelphia collection. The day an- 
tiquities start being claimed by the 
countries of provenance as illicit 
loot frightening away from the field 
those who are keen not to lose their 
outlay, this one will stand a chance 
of being seen as a legitimate ac- 
quisition because its export goes 
back a long time. That consideration 
has come to haunt an increasing 
number of buyers. In that same sale 
of antiquities at Sotheby's, more 
titan half the lots went unsold. 

A market in which a handful of 
works seen as top priority targets 
soar sky-high amid a sea of faded 
objects is fraught with dangers. 
Whoever plays that game must 
either know an awful lot about die 
an, the market and the players, or be 
a billionaire to whom a few hundred 
thousand dollars lost mean little. 


T HE fact that the paintings 
were part of the Margraves 
of Baden’s sale had little 
bearing on the price. In the 
same sale, international dealers ig- 
nored a Swabian panel painted 
around 1490. It once hung in the 
celebrated Cistercian Abbey at 
Salem near Lake Constance, giving 
it the true seal of historicity. Yet that 
made no difference. It sold for 
$39,000 — anonymous religious 
painting? do not function as sub- 
stitutes for vanished celebrities. 

The transfer phenomenon is now 
operating on an even larger scale in 
the vast field of objets d'art Chinese 
works of an have never been so 
expensive. Prices ranging from 
$500,000 to just over $2 million were 
paid at EskenazTs in London ibis 
month. Tlte disappearance of great 
objets d’art in other fields probably 
accounts in part for the irresistible 
soaring of the Chinese market 


Painting of boats at anchor by Willem van de Velde the Younger. 


Within Western art. minor works 
that would not nearly have caused 
such a great stir in the past are now 
looked at with greater regard. On 
May 22 at Bonhams, a world record 
£188,500 was paid for a small ivory 
carved in low relief, probably 
around 1710. by David Le 
Marchand. To most of those who 
have not seen die one-man show at 
the British Museum, the name 
hardly rings an instant bell. A day 
later, at Bonhams, a bronze statuette 
of Hercules inspired by an Ancient 
Roman model cast in the early 16th 
century set the record for Antico ai 
£3.08 million, doubling the highest 
expectations. Antico was an excel- 
lent bronze maker working after 
Ancient Roman models, not a geni- 
us of planetary size. The certainty of 
autograph authenticity seems to 
have galvanized the cognoscenti. 


If you cannot get a painting, get a 
bronze. And if you cannot get a free- 
standing statuette, get a plaquette. 
Daniel Katz of London could be 
seen paying £70.800, five times the 
estimate, for the ‘ ’Death of Dido,” 
a low-relief plaquette signed 
”AR." No one among specialists 
would doubt that it is by Andrea 
Riccio — whose figures and groups 
just do not turn up any more? 

A separate consequence of rarity 
is the enhanced awareness of his- 
toricity and of great names, which 
in the past did not matter all that 
much. On July 3, marketing turned 
the name of the Marquess of Bute, 
some of whose objects were coming 
up for sale at Christie's, into gold. 

Thar applied even to furniture. 
The most extravagant case is that of 
a desk in marquetry attributed to 
Giuseppe Maggiolini * ‘circa 1 784.’ ' 


A Master Amid the Mastodons: Art vs. Artifact 


By LyfeRexer 

Ne*’ York Tunes Service 


N EW YORK — The 
announcement that 
BD1 Gates would 
lend America a 
brief glimpse of bis Leonardo 
da Vinci notebook, the Codex 
Leicester, was less surprising 
than the venue he chose: the 
American Museum of Natur- 
al History. 

Notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility that the notebook 
might temporarily push the 
Haida canoe out of its moor- 
ing in the 77th Street lobby, 
Leonardo himself would have 
felt right at home. For him, 
the investigation and repres- 
entation of reality went hand 
in hand. Scientist and artist 
were indivisible. 

Yet, for all its scientific in- 
terest, the notebook compels 
attention as the record of a 
supremely artistic intelli- 
gence; indeed, it seems as if it 
belongs across Central Park 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, among the masters 
rather than the mastodons. Is 
this, after alL natural history 
or art history, art or' artifact? 

Visitors who venture be- 
yond the exhibit, which opens 
in October, are sure to ask this 
question because so many of 
the objects in the Natural His- 
tory Museum would sit com- 
fortably across the park. 

That they don’t reside there 
is generally due to accidents of 
history and the fact that objects 
from {daces like Oceania, 
Mexico and South America 
had little artistic status until 
well into this century. 

It’s hard to see why the 
blockbuster King Tut exhibit 
shouldn’t have crane to the 
Natural History Museum or 
why the “Royal Tombs of 
Sipan” installation, which 
presented Mocbe artifacts 
from north era Peru, shouldn’t 
have wowed visitors at the 
Met Although the kind of ob- 
jects in art and natural history 
museums may be the same, 
there are profound differences 
in the way we experience 
them in the two settings. 
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Kwafdutl transformation mask from the northwest Pacific coast. 
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T HE biggest differ- 
ence is that there isn't 
any art in a natural 
history museum, 
even though the objects them- 
selves tell us that making an 
has been a defining activity of 
every civilization. 

The American Museum of 

Natural History displays 
thousands of man-made ob- 
jects, from masks to bow 
staves, totems to tomb sculp- 
ture. many among the finest 
of their kind, but they aren’t 
there far esthetic pleasure. 

As Fnift Schildta out. an an- 
thropologist and curator of the 
museum’s African collections. 


puts it, “The objects offer a 
window on particular cultures, 
and if I have to choose between 
a beautiful object and one that 
more effectively makes a 
point, I will, often regretfully, 
choose the latter.” 

An art museum provides a 
timeless realm of “perman- 
ence and enduring quality,” 
says Philippe de Montebello, 
director of the Metropolitan, 
and even the most disparate 
and foreign objects become 
contemporary and accessible. 

At a natural history mu- 
seum, on the other hand, all is 
culture-bound, and the sub- 
jective words “quality” and 
“beauty” never grace a label. 

Yet there is in this artless 
plethora of forms a wonderful 
freedom to unite our senses 
with what we can glean from 
labels for some revelations 
about art and life. 

It requires fortitude. In the 
Hall of Mexico on the Natural 
History Museum’s second 
flora-, the wealth of styles and 
periods represented, the com- 
plicated chronologies and 
geographical schemes de- 
vised to explain it all, are 
overwhelming. 

The eye immediately seeks 
a life raft on the ocean of ob- 
jects. Hard to miss are a copy 
of a monumental Olmec head 
and the famous Kunz ax. a 
jaguar-faced carved jade club, 
also Olmec. If you resist the 


cultures of central Mexico. 
Hatilco. though it lodes Ro- 
man. It demonstrates how an 


artistic style is really a com- 
plicated blend of effects and 


why evaluating “naturalism” 
in art is a slippery endeavor. 


tion” in the Congo. Its most 
striking features, however, 
are its buffalo head and tail. 

They saved as handles, but 
they also offer an apt meta- 


phor for sonic carrying power 
Some gongs could be heard 1 5 


W E feel the need 
for words like 
beauty and qual- 
ity even more in 
the Hall of Man in Africa. The 
cast metalwork of Benin and 
the carved ivory of Zaire, to 
take just two examples, tell us 
that art is a central preoccu- 
pation here. 

The hall, however, displays 
objects as examples of the var- 
ied human response to 
Africa’s natural environ- 
ments. Ibis can be mislead- 
ing. Nowhere do we learn, for 
example, that the Mangbetu 
people adopted the represent- 


miles (25 kilometers) away. 
The extra dimension of artist- 
ic playfulness stands out all 
the more clearly for the ob- 
ject’s being presented as 
something supremely usefviL 
The more useful objects we 
see, the more we begin to sus- 
pect that necessity is merely a 
pretext for making art 

A good part of the mu- 


seum's anthropological col- 
lections could be classed as 
decorative arts, a label sug- 
gesting shoe design and wall- 
paper. In the Andean textiles 
section of the Hall of South 
American Peoples, however, 
the terra "decorative" quick- 
ly loses its meaning. 

The exhibit, with its de- 
tailed descriptions of weav- 
ing techniques, is a monu- 
ment to the obsession of the 
archeologist Junius Bird, who 
undertook the study of these 
textiles in the 1930s. 

Weaving is one of the old- 
est am. and the Andean 
peoples devised an incredible 
variety of ways to turn thread 
into fabric. They even used 
bat hair. The Natural History 
Museum exhibit reveals how 
much energy, skill and re- 
sources were poured into so- 
called decoration. 

Cultures have dominant 
technologies, and these shape 
their art ft is almost as if the 
development of the backscrap 
loom enabled the full range of 
human expression in the 
Andes. A fragment adorned 
with figures wearing bird 
headdresses is the first known 
example in the Americas of 
slit-weave tapestry. Its com- 
panion. a mantle in the early 
Nazca style, depicts row upon 
row of masked figures, per- 
haps bearing trophy heads. 

Cloth marked time, told 
stories, announced rank and 
placated enemies. In many 
areas, weaving took up more 
time than any activity but 
food production. 

We are used to- thinking of 
art as a rather specialized 


function, done by artists for 
the narrow purposes of ex- 
pression and entertainment It 
may be big business, but it is 
peripheral to the main busi- 
ness of life. 

By never mentioning art 
and displaying nothing but art, 
however, the natural history 
museum shows us that art is 
what human beings seem to do 
all the time, in every circum- 
stance, everywhere, with full 
awareness that the energy they 
devote to it exceeds the need. 


Lyle Rexer is co-author of 
"125 Years of Expedition arid 
Discovery with the American 
Museum of Natural History." 
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after extensive contacts with 
the West had developed amar- 
ket for the style. Ait did not 
follow nature in any sense. 

Art disrupts the classroom 
in delightful ways. In the case 
containing African musical 
instruments, the slotted gong 
or drum from the Mabudu 
people of northern Zaire re- 
sembles a giant piggy bank. 
The label tells us how im- 
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Yet, its link with the Butes is not 
age-old. The enormous piece, 1 10 
inches (280 centimeters) Jong, was 
bought by the third Marquess in the 
late 19th century. In the 1970s, its 
size alone would have made it hard 
to sell at a minimal fraction of the 
price. But it went up to a staggering 
£1.65 million, two and a half times 
the wildest hopes pinned on it 
Institutions are contaminated by 
the mood. The Bute sale included 
two gjlrwood side tables supplied to 
Chiswick House when its interior 
decoration was being directed by 
William Kent. They will return to 
their original location at a cost of 
£826,500. It is in that sort of climate 
that British institutions were led to 
pay an unthinkable £4,181.500 for a 
Limoges champleve chasse at So- 
theby’s on July 10. They could have 
bought it at Soitbeby's 16 years earli- 
er for £462^200. But in the general 
sale of European works at Sotheby’s, 
dozens of lots found no takers. 


When Is Booty 
Legitimate? A 
Fight Over Art 


By Alan Cowell 

Sew York Times Service 


B ONN — More than half a century has passed 
since the Soviet occupiers of a defeated Ger- 
many perpetrated what Germans tend to regard 
as the art heist of all time. 

By German accounts, more than 200,000 works of art 
and countless books and documents were carried off to 
the Soviet Union at the end of World War IJ. And today, 
with the Cold War behind them, Russia and Germany 
remain in history's grasp over one last campaign from that 
era — the fight for control of Renoirs and Rembrandts. 

The Russians see the treasures as compensation for 
losses and damage inflicted by Hiller's troops. The Ger- 
mans consider them war booty and want them returned. 

And recent developments promise that getting the 
artwork back will be a long, messy business that evokes 
deep nationalist passions. 

The latest twist came ' 1 

three weeks ago in Mos- LremiCmy WOJltS 
cow when the Communist- - * . 

dominated lower house of ZOLKOOU WOTKS 
Parliament voted over- _ . . ~ 

whelmingJy to redefine the of ort QCICk from 
paintings, books, and ar- J 

chaeological treasures as the KuSSlOnS. 

the legitimate property of 

the Russian state. At face 

value, the decision meant that discussions about returning 
El Grecos and Goyas, Renoirs and Rembrandts and many 
other artworks had come to an abrupt end, despite a string 
of treaties promising a negotiated return of the treasures. 

But, according to German officials, that is when quiet 
diplomacy got underway. German officials said that 
Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel had been in touch with his 
Russian counterpart, Yevgeni M. Primakov, to protest the 
decision, while Chancellor Helmut Kohl was also said to 
be ready to intervene with President Boris N. Yeltsin. 

And apparently after pressure from German officials, 
the upper house reversed the decision, offering nego- 
tiators a chance to continue their efforts to reclaim items 
that were hidden in KGB vaults and closed museum 
cellars throughout the Cold War. A small number were 
returned from the Soviet Union to the former East Ger- 
many. But most stayed out of view until the collapse of 
Soviet power. Then they began to re-emerge. 

Among them were European masterpieces from the 
14th to the 19th century that have been displayed in 
Moscow, along with Impressionist and Postimpressionist 
works by masters including Degas and Van Gogh that 
have been exhibited in St. Petersburg. 

This year, the fabled golden Treasures of Priam, ini- 
tially from ancient Troy — and later from a museum in 
Berlin — have also gone on display in Moscow. 

The issue, presented here as a matter of cultural her- 
itage and international law, has many other overtones, 
notably the rightful ownership of artworks in general. 


particularly because some of die stolen German treasures 
had themselves been removed by German archaeologists 
from other countries. The Treasures of Priam, for in- 
stance. were brought to Germany by the archaeologist 
Heinrich Sch Hermann in the 1870s. 

Treaties between Bonn and Moscow in 1990 and 1992 
commit both sides to return illegally transported art- 
works. But years of slow negotiations have produced few 
tangible results. 

Kinkel has said he was aware that the dispute was 
“burdened with memories of a dark period of history and 
with emotions." 

In Russia, the debate has spread far beyond the issue of 
who should own the art. Even now, after Yeltsin was re- 
elected, nationalism remains a strong political fact of life. 
And nationalist sentiment becomes inflamed every time it 
is even suggested that art be returned to a country' that was 
responsible for destroying a large part of the Soviet Union 
during World War 13. 
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Keep Heat on China 


With Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher's latest meeting with his 
Chinese counterpart, U.S.-China rela- 
tions ore said to be on the mend. A 
pattern of visits and official exchanges 
meant to lead up to a pair of summit 
meetings is in train, and the tone is 
upbeat A fascination with the rela- 
tionship should not be allowed to ob- 
scure whether American interests are 
being properly served, however. Smiles 
can too easily be bought by evasions 
and unreciprocated concessions. 

The overwhelming American in- 
terest is to restrain a booming Beijing’s 
potentially challenging nationalism not 
by confrontation or containment but by 
“deepening China's integration into 
the Internationa] system," as Mr. 
Christopher puts iL This is the lesson 
Washington drew from the U.S.-China 
confrontation over Taiwan last March. 
Hence the American effort to activate 
and expand a bilateral agenda that in- 
cludes nuclear nonproliferation, the de- 
nuclearization of North Korea, a host 
of economic questions, the smuggling 
of aliens and so on. China, a country 
Washington believes has the capacity 
to "tip the balance in Asia between 
stability and conflict," is not simply 
being invited to play by the interna- 
tional rules but to help develop them. 

All right- This policy is consistent 


with American interests across Asia. 
But the necessary restraint on the 
Chinese side is not likely to emerge 
without the necessary assertiveness on 
the American side. The Clinton admin- 
istration did show a due readines s to 
stand up for Taiwan in the shoving 
match in the Taiwan Strait It is going to 
have to hang tough on the nonprolif- 
eration and economic questions in order 
to ensure Beijing’s compliance witti its 
promises. In particular, on the sensitive 
human rights issue it must show without 
cease that patience and respect for 
China's sovereignty are not excuses for 
averting the American gaze. 

For a decade after ‘ ‘normalization' 1 
in the 1970s, American policy enjoyed 
bipartisan support- The Tiananmen 
massacre, showing that China’s road to 
modernization was going to be much 
rougher than most Americans expec- 
ted, shattered that consensus. The Clin- 
ton tram was caught short last year 
when an aroused Congress and public 
forced it to override China's protests 
and grant a visa to the president of 
Taiwan. Now it seeks to rebuild the 
consensus. It is a sensible goal, and it 
can be achieved only by the admin- 
istration’s protracted demonstration 
that it is holding China to its inter- 
national obligations. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Don’t Relax Arms Ban 


American arms producers, backed 
by the Pentagon, are lobbying hard to 
get President Bill Clinton to lift a 20- 
year-old ban on the export of advanced 
conventional weapons to Latin Amer- 
ica. The defense industry, faced with 
shrinking military budgets around the 
world, is eager to open up new markets 
for its wares. The Pentagon, for its part, 
likes to keep weapons production lines 
busy, an activity it refers to as sus- 
taining the defense industrial base. But 
allowing these arms sales, which the 
State Department opposes, runs 
counter to America's best interests. 

Opening T -arin markets to expen- 
sive, high- performance weapons like 
the F-lofighter could lessen regional 
security by spurring local arms races. It 
could weaken economic development 
and democracy by diverting scarce re- 
sources from civilian needs. It would 
also run counter to America’s declared 
policy of working to restrain the arms 
trade worldwide. 

Defense Secretary William Perry 
cites the return to civilian government 
in most of Latin America as a strong 
argument for lifting the ban. The Carter 
administration first imposed the re- 
strictions to discourage destabilizing 
arms buildups by the military regimes 
then in power. Yet some Latin Amer- 
ican governments would be more com- 
fortable keeping the ban in place. 

Argentina, which has cut military 
spending nearly in half since civilian 
ride returned in 1983, says that it can- 
not afford F-16s and that introducing 
them to the region would jeopardize 
stability. Brazil says it cannot afford 
the planes either, but analysts there 


predict the government would buy 
them if they became available. The 
most visible support for lifting the ban 
comes from Chile, where the military 
is still not under foil civilian control. 

U.S. weapons exporters argue that 
lifting the ban would merely shift busi- 
ness from European to U.S. companies. 
But America already dominates the 
T arin arms trade. Rather than hear up 
the competition, Washington should be 
encouraging other exporting nations to 
agree to comparable restraints. 

President Clinton ought to heed the 
report by a special Presidential Ad- 
visory Board on Anns Proliferation 
Policy submitted to him late last 
month. The board concluded that na- 
tional security and foreign policy con- 
cerns should take priority oyer eco- 
nomic arguments in deciding issues of 
arms export policy. While the report 
recognizes the need to maintain suf- 
ficient defense production capacity to 
meet American military needs, it ar- 
gues strongly that arms exports should 
not be used for that purpose and re- 
commends converting unneeded 
weapons plants to civilian purposes. 

Those recommendations mark a 
clear improvement over the aims sales 
guidelines the administration an- 
nounced early last year, which failed to 
make clear distinctions between eco- 
nomic and foreign policy goals. 

The ban on exporting advanced 
weapons to Latin America has worked 
well and contributed to the growth of 
civilian democracy in the region. It 
would be foolish to jeopardize that 
success by shifting course now. 

—THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Ethical Calculus 


If the American Cancer Society puts 
its official imprimatur, not to mention 
its mailing-list muscle, in the service of 
a sales catalogue marketing products 
for breast cancer survivors, is the non- 
profit group exercising an unfair ad- 
vantage over the for-profit purveyors 
of those same products? Ana if those 
for-profit competitors are themselves 
breast cancer survivors and fledgling 
entrepreneurs whose small scale pre- 
vents them from pricing theirproducts 
as low as the larger nonprofit group, 
does that change the ethical calculus? 

These questions are just the first 
level of complicated issues that come 
up whenever nonprofit groups collide 
with other businesses in the course of 
trying to fulfill often admirable mis- 
sions. This long-running, seemingly 
intractable conflict seems destined to 
flare anew whenever a squeeze on so- 
cial spending forces philanthropies to 
extend their reach. 

The American Cancer Society cata- 
logue that has drawn complaints is not 
designed to make money, and is not in 
fact making any money, so it doesn't 
raise the more familiar issue that arises 
in these cases — taxes. Every few years 
a big chorus of complaints is heard 
about a hoary bit of tax law called UBU, 
or the Unrelated Business Income Tax. 
UBIT tries to define what kinds of com- 
mercial activity a tax-exempt nonprofit 
organization can engage in for rund- 
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Taking a Critical New Step Back From the Brink 

tests is to send the treaty to the UN GeneraJ 

. . m ■* China plans to conduct » . . fan. nnenioe it foi 


P ARIS — After some two gener- 
ations of public lobbying and gov- 


By Flora Lewis 


eminent argument, a treaty outlawing 
all nuclear tests is almost ready. 

It will not only complete the first test 
ban treaty, signed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union during foe 
Kennedy administration and forbid- 
ding tests in foe atmosphere, it will also 
block foe development of any new 
kinds of atomic weapons. Without test- 
ing. new weapons designs can’t be put 
into production. 

But there is still an important 
obstacle. It is India, which says it will 
refuse to sign so long as the five re- 
cognized nuclear powers — the United 
States, Russia, China, Britain and 
France — do not promise to get rid of 
their existing arsenals — foal is, 
promise to ban foe bomb altogether. 

Other members of foe Geneva dis- 
armament conference, which has been 
working on foe treaty for years, have 
agreed foal it should enter into force 
within three years after 40 stares have 
signed. But foal must include the five 
nuclear states plus the three ‘ ‘threshold 
states": Israel, Pakistan and India. 

The Indian argument is that wifoout a 
pledge of worldwide nuclear disarm- 
ament, foe full test ban would legitixmze 
the permanent superiority of the five 
that got there first. That’s true, but it is 


___ a*,,- . eend the treaty to foe UN General 
are Assembly in ttel&D. gening it for 
probably this raU, wn wra® sismatures. Then it will have to be rat- 

completed it * ^ when that is done can there 

like foe old Soviet propaganda demand in leaves j^dia, which has be confidence foal the big nuclear 

fnr “full and complete disar mament, natones, tnai , _ ^ Mnn. arms race has ended. 


tZKsssissa. 

sarasssss... 


Until this past week, the United 
States was holding out for a waiver 
clause in foe treaty that would let other 
signatories put it into effect anyway if 
India still refiised to sign after the three- 
year deadline was op- Russia, China 
and Britain objected. Now foe Clinton 
administration has wisely settled for 
the good ahead of the best, accepting 
foe Geneva draft in expectation mar 
when the time comes, India will change 
its mind or foe rest of foe world will 
insist nonetheless on this critical new 
step bade from the nuclear brink. 

TTiis is sound diplomacy. Working out 


A test ban won’t end the 
nuclear age but H can 
help limit the menace. 


if India does. But so far Indian gqw- 
enunents have arrogantly rejected foe 
idea foal their state should in my. way 
accept equal status with P akistan . 

Sincefoe end of the Cold War, nu- 
clear issues have lost public attention. 


atomic establishments. France, de- 
nounced for its last series of tests, led foe 

way by pledging support for a total ban 
once they were over. Despite objections 
from U.S. mili tary and atomic experts 
keen to preserve their positions, Pres- 
ident BillClinton wen! along, refusing to 
insist on an exception for very low-yield 
tests, which China also seeks. 


Lluya- dliu i iuiui zvwxw— \ - ~ 

accepted constraints that should pie- 
vent it from developing weapons po- 
tentiaL) But foe dangers are still a long 
way from being surmounted, and it is 
important to continue the pressures of 
mobilized public opinion. 

The Comprehensive Test Ban is a 
critical stepforward. The Geneva con- 
ference, to convene again this week. 


arms race has ended. 

Renewal of the nonproliferation 
treaty last year also helps keep the race 
from spreading, though it isn’t an ab: 
solute guarmoree. When if was signed, a 
quarter of a century ago, foe predictions 
were that the world would nave some 
20 nuclear armed states by now. 

The nuclear age hasn't been, and 
cannot be, undone. But h umani ty can 
team foe rules it needs to live with it 
and limit the menac e . 

Progress has been slow. The next 
key step is for Russian ra tificati on of 
tire START-2 treaty, signed with 
tire United States in 1993 and ratified 
by Washington only tins year. That 
~ arid American war- 
an additional 6,000 

^ __ way for negotiations oh 

firther reductions. 

It is world public opinion that has 
pushed the powers this far toward lim- 
iting the risk. Each new agreement is 
reason for rejoicing, but also for re- 
newing the demands for additional con- 
straints. The nukes aren't going away. 
Neither should concern about them. 

© Flora Lewis 


tnai got mere nrsu i uai » m — 

India Should Drop Its Hard-Line Stance and Sign Treaty 


L ONDON — The deadline 
for signing the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty in 
Geneva has been extended- 
Negotiators will meet in 
Geneva on Monday to try to 
overcome differences. India is 
alone in asking that the treaty, 
which would prohibit nuclear 
test blasts, be linked to a time 
frame for general nuclear dis- 
armament. 

The main demand of other 
holdout nations — China, as 
well as Pakistan and Israel, 
both “threshold" nuclear 
powers along with India — is 
a fair system for verifying 
compliance with foe treaty. 

Because these countries 
cannot match the "national 
technical means" — mainly 
satellites equipped with detec- 
tion sensors — of the de- 


By Pravin Sawhney 


veloped nuclear powers (the 
United Stares. Russia. Brit- 
ain and France), they favor 
an international monitoring 
network. 

Pakistan has said it will 
sign foe treaty only if India 
does. China, while giving up 
its demand for "peaceful" 
nuclear explosions, has so far 
insisted on retaining tire right 
to review the treaty after a 
period of 10 years. 

India wants a nuclear 
weapons elimination schedule 
now, while China is prepared 
to allow a reasonable amount 
of time to elapse to advance the 
process. As a result India's 
position appears arrogant; 
China’s clever. 

India’s argument that its 


national security would be 
compromised by acceptance 
of foe treaty in its present form 
is weak. Indian nuclear sci- 
entists are confident they can 
make more advanced fission 
weapons wifoout further test- 
ing. Senior Indian military 
co mmand ers say that posses- 
sion of a thermonuclear weap- 
ons capability for potential use 
against China is unnecessary. 

Unfortunately, India lacks 
an institutionalized structure 
to objectively assess national 
security issues. Prime Minister 
Deve Gowda’s coalition gov- 
ernment is weak. It must also 
listen to the Congress (I) Party 
and the Communists, without 
whose political support it 
cannot survive. Both Con- 


gress and the Communists op- 
pose a test ban treaty for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

After the indefinite exten- 
sion of the Nuclear Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty in May 1995, 
India linked disarmament to 
tire test ban treaty even though 
there is no . logical connection 
between the two. A test ban is 
meant to stop improvements in 
nuclear weapons, not to elim- 
inate such weapons. 

Tire contention widely ac- 
cepted among opinion makers 
in India that a test ban affects 
threshold nations more than 
foe nuclear powers is valid 
only if tire former harbor am- 
bitions to acquire thermonu- 
clear arms. If not, the present 
circumstances affect China 
most because it wantsto build 
up a variety of nuclear war- 


heads before a global morator- 
ium on testing takes effect. 

India should trice a cue from 
Chin a by insisting on an _ in- 
ternational v eri fic a tion regime 
and tire right to review the 
treaty after a decade. India 
should also retain a right to 
assess its position on grounds 
of national security. 

Iflndia sticks to its hard-line 
policy, it will be marginalized 
from a process of nuclear arms 
control and disarmament it 
first had tire vision to advocate 
mare than 30 years ago. 


The writer, a former Indian 
Army officer, is a visiting fel- 
low at the Royal United Ser- 
vices Institute for defense stud- 
ies in London. He contributed 
this comment to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 








Made in America; Shameless Chauvinism, Gutless Diplomacy 


raising purposes. If the activity is not 
directly related to the organization's 
mission, it can be taxed like any other 
kind of commercial activity — for in- 
stance, a museum may sell keepsakes 
tax-free, but not period furniture in com- 
petition with ordinary furniture stores. 

With medical charities, things are 
even more sticky. “We can’t compete 
with foe halo effect,” a hearing-aid 
manufacturer told The Post several 
years ago when a national organization 
for hearing disabilities began market- 
ing the same device. The ‘ ‘halo effect' ’ 
evidently also benefits foe American 
Cancer Society in selling such items as 
turbans and pros theses. 

The wide availability and visibility 
of such items is obviously a good thing. 
The nonprofit cancer society has the 
reach to accomplish it faster than many 
a cottage industry. But as nonprofits 
increasingly are called upon (not least 
by politicians at every level) to expand 
their already substantial role in Amer- 
ican society, more and more activities 
— commercial and otherwise — will 
fall under the purview of a “third sec- 
tor" that is ambiguous by nature, in- 
deed by design. Legal line-drawing 
aside, nonprofits themselves have art 
obligation — inseparable from their 
privileged status — to exercise more 
vigilance and avoid trampling smaller 
players in foe business of doing good. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


W ashington — i am 

watching the Olympic 
Games on NBC and I am gag- 
ging. It is not foe oppressive 
commercialism. I can under- 
stand foaL NBC paid $456 mil- 
lion for foe rights and has to 
make it back. 

Nor is it NBC’s turning every 
race, every performance, every 
personal profile into a mawkish 
music video. I can almost un- 
derstand that. American audi- 
ences will no longer tolerate foe 
staccato rhythms, foe natural 
delays of a real -time track meet. 
They demand the Hallmark 
package, foe synthetic sym- 
phonic emotion prompted by 
gauzy video and a lugubrious 
soundtrack. 

What is it then? The unbear- 
able, indeed shameful, chauvin- 
ism of the coverage. For every 
event foe only important ques- 
tions are: How are the Amer- 


By Charles Krauthammer 


jeans doing, and if they’re not 
on their way to gold, why are 
they not doing better? 

The nadir (I hope) was 
reached by Day Four during foe 
women’s team gymnastics 
competition, won by the Amer- 
icans. It was a nearly all-Amer- 
ican show. The high-decibel 
cheerieading of foe experts in 
the booth was relentless, inter- 
rupted only for foe occasional 
announcement of foe welcome 
news that some East European 
type (Russian, Ukrainian or 
Romanian) had fallen off the 
high bar or otherwise disgraced 
herself, thus making it easier 
for our charming little gills to 
win it all. 

You’d be watching your fifth 
American doing her floor ex- 
ercise and, if the camera angle 
was such, you might acciden- 


tally catch a Russian inthedis- 
tance doing a flip on the balance 
beam. But if foe flip failed and 
foe Russian fell off and landed 
on her bottom, you could be 
sure NBC would treat you to a 
full replay of foe lucky event as 
socm as our star-spangled mite 
was done. 

I can’t remember ever before 
feeling pro-Russian. Yet far 
this group of Russian athletes 
— gamely battling to maintain 
their dominance after losing an 
empire (the Ukrai n ia n s were 
now their opponents!) and most 
of their funding — it was hard 
not to feel sympathetic. 

Olympics carry heavy sym- 
bolism. The Berlin Olympics of 
1936 foreshadowed the rise of 
Nazi Germany. The summer 
games of 1960 (Rome), 1964 
(Tokyo) and 1972 (Munich) 


Welfare Reform Provides Hope 


By Joseph I. Lieberman 


TT7 ASHINGTON — Op- 
W ponents of the Ufi. wd- 
fare reform bill passed by the 
Senate this past week have 
painted a nightmarish vision 
of a nation where millions of 
children are in poverty, with 
their parents leading lives of 
desperation and hopelessness. 

That sounds to me like an 
apt description of welfare as 
we know it today. 

Millions of children and 
their families are mired in 
poverty, thanks in large mea- 
sure to government programs 
that do little to help or en- 
courage them to find work. 
Welfare makes it feasible for a 
man to father a child without 
worrying about being a parent 
It makes it possible fra a young 
woman (too often a teenager) 
to have a child, move away 
from home, get an apartment 
and survive — wifoout work- 
ing. It makes it easier fra mil- 
lions of families to get by. but 
virtually impossible fra them 
to get ahead. 

The Senate bill provides 
hope for poor Americans, and 
for taxpayers who want a gov- 
ernment that spends their 
money wisely and better re- 
flects American values of 
work, family and responsibil- 
ity. I hope it will not be our 
final effort at reform, but it 
gets us moving in the right 
direction. The bill will now 
go to a House-Senate confer- 
ence panel, and, if it emerges 
intact. President Bill Clinton 
should sign it. 

Most important, it would 
put an end to foe policy of 
something for nothing, of pen- 


alizing work and marriage, and 
of isolating foe poor from the 
economic and cultural main- 
stream. Those who receive 
welfare would be eligible for 
aid only if they were working 
or receiving job training or 
education. They will know foal 
cash assistance is temporary. 
And welfare providers will 
learn to measure success not 
by getting checks out on time 
but by getting those who re- 
ceive them into jobs. 

Critics of welfare reform 
make emotional pleas that it 
would punish children, but 
they seldom stop to realize 
that rate reason so many chil- 
dren are in distress today is 
because of welfare. 

The number of children on 
public assistance has gone up 
by marly 300 percent in the 
past 30 years. Children bom 
into families on welfare are 
three times more likely than 
their peers to be on it when 
they reach adulthood. 

The Senate reform bill re- 
cognizes foe awful link be- 
tween teen pregnancy and 
poverty and would work to 
break it by requiring unmar- 
ried teenage mothers to live at 
home or under adult super- 
vision in order to receive as- 
sistance. They would also 
have to stay in school or re- 
ceive job training. 

Moreover, the plan would 
ensure that at least 25 percent 
of American communities 
have teen pregnancy preven- 
tion programs in place by 
1997. There are amendments 
to reward states for cracking 
down on statutory rape (a 


problem directly tied to un- 
wed teen pregnancy) and to 
set aside federal money for 
programs that discourage un- 
wed parenthood. 

The bill would also set 
aside $13.8 billion in spend- 
ing for child care over the next 
six years. It would allow 
mothers with children under 6 
to work port time and those 
with children under foe age of 
1 to stay at home wifoout jeop- 
ardizing their assistance. 

The Senate bill would end 
welfare as we know it, which 
is what Mr. Clinton and many 
Democrats and Republicans 
promised to do. It would do so 
wifoout touching the safety 
nets of medical care and hous- 
ing that millions of families 
depend on. 

President Clinton is rightly 
disturbed that foe bill would 
not allow states to grve non- 
cash vouchers to families 
whose welfare eligibility had 
passed so that they could buy 
essentials for their children. 
Unfortunately, foe bill would 
also ban food stamps, Medi- 
caid and other assistance for 
legal immigrants who now are 
sick or elderly and in need. 

But no piece of legislation 
can include everything that 
every member or Congress 
wants. -The question is: Is the 
bill better for the American 
people — especially for the 
13 million people on welfare 
— Than the status quo? 

On Tuesday, 74 senators of 
both parties answered “yes.” 


The writer, a Democratic 
senator firm Connecticut, 
contributed this comment to 
The New York Times. 


Games announced reconcili- 
ation with the Axis powers of 
World WarlL The 1996 Atlanta 
Games are perfectly timed to 
hi ghlight foe apogee erf Amer- 
ican power in the world. 

Since foe fall of the Soviet 
empire much has been written 
about ho w foe bipolar Cold War 
world has given way to a mul- 
tipolar wodd with many com- 
parable centers of power. This 
is errant nonsense. Never in the 
last 500 years has there been a 
greater gap between the num- 
ber one power and the rest of 
the world; 

And not just militarily. In 
practically every human enter- 
prise — finance and fashion, 
technology and medicine, cul- 
ture and communication — we 
Americans lead Has any nation 
been sim ultan eously so dom- 
inant culturally, economically, 
diplomatically and militarily 
as America is today? 

So here we are at the end of 
the 20th century, standing on 
Olympus. What is our reaction? 
There are two. 

The official reaction of those 
in charge of our foreign policy 
is timi dity and self-effaccmenL 
At a time of supreme umpolar- 
ity, the Clinton administra- 
tion’s watchword from die be- 
ginning has been “assertive 
mnlrilatwalism, " & policy of 
group action and commitment, 
tying others and ourselves into 
as many treaties and posses as 
we can invent. 

Warren Christopher's re- 
peated pilgrimages to Damas- 
cus, including one in which he 
was actually turned away at 
the dictator’s palace and re- 
turned the next day for more, is 
only foe most public demon- 
stration of this policy of self- 


effacemeuL Its most signifi- 
cant manifestation is our timid- 
ity regarding NATO expansion: 
Twfiead of pocketing foe gains 
of our Cold War victory, we 
equivocate and postpone lest 
we offend the sensibilities of 
foe country we roundly de- 
feated in the contest fra world 
dominance. 

This official reaction to our 
dominance — : obliviousness, 
indeed a conscious downplay- 
ing — is all the more remark- 
able given our unofficial reac- 
tion on display at foe Olympics: 
a wild, gluttonous proclamation 
of American superiority, a 17- 
day orgy of rubbing it in. 

Officially, we apologize. Un- 
officially, we gloat Is there not 
something in between? 

I’m glad for U.S. gymnasts. 
But why was this victory so 
important to the rest of us? Did 
we really have to take such glee 
in the East Europeans losing 
one of foe few firings they had 
left, their perch at foe top of this 
one athletic discipline? 

Fve long imagined that foe 
Soviets threw that famous 1980 
Olympic hockey game, Black- 
Sox style. Why? To give us a 
little symbolic win, a sop, a 
blow-softener while they were 
walking off with Afghanistan, 
Nicaragua and Grenada (all 
taken in 1979) and we were 
reeling from Vietnam, the Iran 
hostages, inflation and a gen- 
eral national f unk. 

Clever KGB psychology, I 
thought. Sixteen years later, 
with foe tables turned. I’d have 
reciprocated: Give them ladies’ 
gymnastics, extend a hearty 
h ands h ake, then take the whole 
Warsaw Pact the very next 
morning. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1896: Bikers Set Upon 


PARIS — Three young cyclists 
left Budapest a few days ago 
to ride to Stuhlweissen- 
borg. When returning in the 
evening, they were suddenly 
attacked by a band of men — 
thrown to the ground, kicked 
and stabbed with knives. If it 
bad not been that a carriage 
came up there is evety prob- 
ability that they would have 
been murdered. The police are 
of opinion that tins attack is 
an act of vengeance on the 
part of the villagers, as a num- 
ber of their dogs have recently 
been shot by cyclists. 


stricken. The cause of foe out' 
break is said to be starvation- 
The collapse of the cotton mar- 
ket ruined the tenant farmers 
and the planters, from whom 
they hold their farms. The un- 
fortunate tenants over a region . 
strotchmg from Texas to foe 
Carolinas have been tints ex- 
isting in a state of virtual star- 
vation for months past 


1946: SWs Birthday 


1921: PeDagra Spreads 


WASHINGTON— The Public 
Health Service has. received 
reports from cotton-growing 
States that pellagra is spreading 
among the inhabitants because 
of lack of proper food. One 
hundred thousand persons are 


LONDON — George Bernard 
Shaw, grand old man of English 
letters, became a nona genarian 
prck y 26], and in' cefe: 
oration of his ninetieth birthday 
tore himself away from his isu- 
al constructive work at his 
yp™®* and whisked away , 
•fflxty miles an hour for a day ^ & 
leisure. His first plan wa$ TP 
spend foe day at work, bat 
o clock he had chaiwrf his 
mmd and driven 'off wit? 
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France Steps In to Dismantle Credit Fonder 
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By Max Beriey 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Ending a year of un- 
certainty, the government said Friday 
it had failed to find a buyer for the 
nearly bankrupt property lender 
Ci€dit Fonder de France SA and 
would take the bank over and dis- 
mantle it. 

Under a plan announced by Fin- 
ance Minister Jean Arthuis, the 
state-run bank Caisse des Depots & 
des Consignations will buy more 
than two-thirds of Fonder’ s shares 
at 70 francs ($13.99) each and trans- 
fer its assets to another state-run 
entity, which will liquidate them 
over 10 years. 

Mr. Arthuis also said the state 
would guarantee as much as 270 bil- 
lion francs of bonds issued tty Cr&fit 
Fonder, Much was Ranee's second- 


largest borrower after die «ratc itself. 

* 'Ruined by its commi tme nts in 
real estate and a deficit of internal 
controls,” Mr. Arthuis said, die 
bank was faced with a negative 
flow and had failed to attract an 
outside investor, and the state had no 
choice but to step in. 

More than 1,000 of the bank's 
employees went on strike Friday 
and others blocked the Avenue des 
Champs Elysdes to protest the “dis- 
mantling” of the h ank, Agence 
France-Presse repotted. 

The bailout, which will cost 2.6 
billion francs and be paid for from a 
special state fund, is the latest in a 
series of costly stale interventions, 
which include the still incomplete 
50 billion franc bailout of state- 
owned Credit Lyonnais. 

Although Credit Fonder is not 
state-owned, the government had to 


rescue it not only because of its large 
exposure to the bond market but also 
because many French people con- 
sidered its shares to be among the 
most steady and risk-free. 

Cttidit Fonder, whose officers are 
appointed by the state and whose 
main line of business was a gov- 
ernment-backed loan, was con- 
sidered a quasi-state institution and a 
haven for savings and retirement 
funds. Its decay and collapse over the 
past year surprised investors, many of 
whom thought that Fonder shares 
were the equivalent of government- 
backed securities. 

The baflout operation. Mr. Arthuis 
said, should not cost more than the 
2.6 billion francs that Caisse des 
Depots will pay for Fonder shares. 
He said the bank's bonds outstanding 
would be covered as they came due 
through the recovery of the bank's 


loans. In addition, Mr. Arthuis said 
another property-loan purveyor. 
CnSdit Immobilier de France, would 
probably take over Credit Fender's 
network of branches as well as pan of 
its loan portfolio. 

Analysts, however, stud there 
may be other costs attached to the 
bailout. While they acknowledged 
that the bank's mortgage portfolio 
was virtually risk-free, they said 
selling off the bank’s real-estate 
holdings, valued ar more than 15 
billion francs, may be difficult in 
France’s depressed market. 

“It’s almost certain that they are 
going to take a loss on the sale of the 
real-estate holdings,” said Jean- 
Marc Loiseau, a financial analyst at 
Massonaud-Fontenay-Kervem. the 
French subsidiary of ABN-AMRO. 

The 70 francs a share offered by 
the state is sure to disappoint share- 


holders, who already spoke against 
the company's management at a 
rocky annual meeting in June. Al- 
though the shares were valued at 30 
francs when trading was suspended 
Wednesday, a shareholder represen- 
tative, Colette Neuville. has said that 
holders would not accept less than 
100 francs a share. 

Shareholders also include inter- 
national mutual-fund operators such 
as Templeton, with 9.75 percent, 
and the Swiss bank UBS. with 9.74 
percent Caisse des Depots holds a 
3.9 percent stake. 

The government also faces a chal- 
lenge from the bank’s 3,600 employ- 
ees, many of whom could be laid off 
as the bank is liquidated. 

Mr. Arthuis said Credit Immob- 
ilier de France would hire 1.500 
employees, but the future of the rest 
remains uncertain. 
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MUNICH — Bertelsmann AG 
and Kirch Group, rival German 
media giants, said Friday they 
would develop a common decoder 
standard for digital television, 
ending a long battle over which 
technology would dominate. 

The agreement marked an ab- 
rupt tum in the race to bring to 
market home-entertainment tech- 
nology dial could create a business 
worth $5 trillion annually in 
Europe in the next few years. 

“The so-called decoder fight 
will be put aside,” said Michael 
Doraemann, a member of Bertels- 
mann’s management board. 

As recently as last week. Kirch 
and Bertelsmann seemed to be on a 
collision course. Each company 
had developed its own program- 
ming and pay-TV decoders, and 
the models were incompatible. 

The decoders are needed to un- 
scramble digital-television sig- 
nals, which provide better pictures 
and sound than analog television 
and can compress 10 channels into 
die space usually taken by one. 

Competition will continue, 
however, in the programming and 
customer-service areas of the two 


companies’ digital-TV efforts, 
Mr. bornemann said. 

Mr. Kirch also said British Sky 
Broadcasting Group PLC would 
take a 25 percent stake in Premiere, 
the pay-TV channel jointly oper- 
ated by Bertelsmann, Canal Plus 
SA of France and Kirch. BSkyB's 
share will come from Canal Plus 
and Bertelsmann, reducing their 
stakes to 25 percent each. Premiere 
will broadcast digitally and will be 
developed as a channel for first- 
run films and sports events such as 
first-league German soccer games, 
Bertelsmann said. 

Technical competition among 
Kirch. Bertelsmann and its partners 
raised the possibility that viewers 
would have to choose between 
rival incompatible decoders — 
each costing hundreds of Deutsche 
marks — with the risk that one 
would become obsolete. 

“Now consumers can choose 
from die boa p rogr am s without 
worrying about technology,’' said 
Gottfried Zmeclc, chief executive of 
Kirch's DF1 digital-TV venture. 

The companies said they would 
develop a single decoder “as fast 
as possible.” In the meantime. 
Bertelsmann and Kirch will go for- 


ward with their plans for digital 
television. They will use a soft- 
ware and hardware combination 
called simulcrypt that they said 
would make their separate de- 
coders compatible. 

The decoders allow viewers to 
receive digital programming over 
conventional television sets and al- 
low interactive applications such as 
home shopping or games. Digital 
television will greatly increase die 
number of channels available. 

But Bertelsmann cautioned dial 
“negotiations over numerous de- 
tails’ ' would be necessary before a 
contract could be concluded. 

Kirch’s DF1 digital-television 
venture is scheduled to begin 
broadcasting Sunday. Bertelsmann 
and its partner Compagnie Lux- 
embourgeoise de T61ediffusion, or 
CLT, plan to begin offering digital 
programming this autumn. Their 
Club RTL programming will be 
broadcast over their system as well 
as Kirch’s DF1 . they said. 

The decoder technology also 
will be made available to Deutsche 
Telekom AG for use on its cable- 
television network, the largest in 
Germany, Bertelsmann and Kirch 
said. (Bloomberg. Reuters ) 
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Jobs Evolution: Adapt or Lose Out 


By Peter Passell 

New York Tones Service 

N EW MILFORD, Connecti- 
cut — Louie Pokrywka 
makes a false start before 
bringing an elaborate schem- 
atic drawing of the Kleenex production 
line to his computer screen. 

“Until a few weeks ago, I hadn't sat 
down at a keyboard since high school 
typing class.” the line operator at Kim- 
berly-Clark ’s paper products mill in 
New Milford said. But his job is rapidly 
evolving from heavy work such as lift- 
ing boxes to the more demanding tasks 
of monitoring precision machinery. 

Mr. Pokrywka. one of the handful of 
employees who oversee the sophist- 
icated robots that chum out Kleenex 
Pocket Packs, isn’t feeling sorry for 
hims elf, though, and for good reason: 
He is on the right side of the invisible 
line dividing the industrial labor force 
into two camps — a well-paid minority 
that tends machines and an unpriv- 
ileged army of workers who, in effect, 
compete with them. 

While the percentage of adults 
working in the United States has not 
been higher since World War H, many 
sense they are trapped in a Darwinian 
struggle, with the computer-literate 
atop the food chain. 

The resulting anxiety has raised anew 

a question aider than Kari Marx Is 
iechnolp|y &stro^ gjte g oodj obs, 

hicky to survive on the economy's 


scraps? To Jeremy Rifirin, the anti-cor- 
poratist writer, the answer is clear. “Hu- 
man labor is becoming increasingly tan- 
gential and irrelevant in an ever more 
automated world,'* he wrote in “The 
End of Work.” But in the view of 
mainstream economists, the latter-day 
Luddites are tilting at windmills. 

Technological change, they argue, 
does not so much destiny jobs as re- 
distribute the fruits of everyone’s 
labor. In recent decades it has also 
widened the gap in wages between the 
skilled and tire unskilled, violating 
most people’s sense of economic 
justice. By the same token, though, 
technological change can be reined in 
only at the risk of undermining the 
economy's capacity to grow. 

The challenge, then, for the tech- 
nology-age economy is to find a way 
into balance. “In a better worid. we'd 
use some of the fruits of technological 
change to compensate the losers,” said 
Daniel Hamennesh, an economist at 
die University of Texas. 

Everyone at die Kimberly-Clark 
plant understands the uneasy relation- 
ship between technology and jobs. 
When Mr. Pokrywka started at the mill 
in 1980, a staff of 16 produced fewer 
than half the Pocket neks a crew of 
five can deliver today. Since die early 
1990s, employment at die plant has 
fallen from 1,250 to 1,100. 

If technology did not eliminate cer- 
tain jobs, however, overall living 
standards could not grow. Take die 
case of electromechanical switches. 


which largely replaced telephone op- 
erators before World War u. 

If they had not, there would be lens 
or even hundreds of thousands more 
operators making a living at switch- 
boards. But telephone service would 
still be a near-luxury, and the com- 
munications revolution — which cre- 
ated tens of thousands of new, better- 
paying jobs — would have been 
strangled in the crib. 

Mae typically, employment shrinks 
as sales expand — think of farmers, say, 
or movie projectionists, who used to 
change reels every 10 or 15 minutes and 
now preside over automated multi- 
plexes. 

But economists argue that the job 
creation-job destruction dichotomy 
misses a central point. If competitive 
labor markets are working die way they 
should, they say, most workers will 
find different jobs. That is certainly the 
case in the United States, where total 
employment has grown as rapidly as 
the labor force. 

Technology does not affect all work- 
ers equally. For one thing, said James 
Heckman, an economist at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “it puts a big 
premium on their capacity to adapt.” 

The point is not lost on managers at 
Kimberly-Clark. * ‘When we hire now, 
we’re dunking about how easily a per- 
son can be trained to do different jobs,” 
said Lizanne Gottnng, who manages 
die production of Huggies diapers at 

See JOBS} Page 15 
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ai UJL National lottery 

£2.87 Byiion will Be Paid Out This Year 

loin the Fastest Growing National Lottery in History 


You Can Become an Instant Millionaire 

The U.K. National Lottery’s First 
Draw took place on November 19, 1994. 
Wilhm a month a £17.87 Million Jackpot 
was won by a single individual f that’s 
US$28.8 Million). Early hi 1996 an even 
larger Jackpot of £42 Million was shared by 
3 individuals.. 

Over 80% of the U.K’s population 
now play the National Lottery and millions 
have won. You don’t have to be a resident 
of the U.K. to play. Every week £55 Million 
is invested in the National Lottery. Once 
you join in you give yourself a chance to 
become an INSTANT MILLIONAIRE 

Draws are Shown live on BBC Television 
Every Saturday Evening and Announced 
in the Sunday Newspapers. 

If the 6 numbers you choose match 
all 6 correct numbers tkawn you instantly win 
millions of pounds! If 5 of your numbers 
match phis a bonus number, you win hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds. You also win 
cash prizes with 4 and 3 matching numbers. 

How to Join In and Play 
Simply choose 6 numbers between 1 
and 49. If at least 3 of the numbers you 
choose match any of the 6 correct numbers 
drawn - you’re a winner. Mark 6 numbers 


(out of 49 total) on each GAME BOARD 
you play by making a clear, bold cross “X” 
on each number you choose. There are 10 
GAME BOARDS shown, so you can play 
up to 10 Games at once with ten different 
sets of numbers. The more Games you 
play, the better your chances of becoming 
an Instant Millionaire. 

You can play for periods of 9, 18 aid 36 
weeks. When you play for 18 weeks, you earn 
2 EXTRA DRAWS FREE If you enter fa- 
36 weeks you get 5 EXTRA DRAWS FREE 

You're Notified As Soon As You Win 

Just complete the ENTRY FORM in 
full and return it to the International 
Subscription Processing Centre address 
below. A s soon as this is receiv ed, y ou’ll 
be sent a n officia l ENTRY CONFIRMA- 
TION CERTIFICATE telling you the 
numbers you’ve selected, the number of 
Games you’ve entered, the period of your 
Subscription aid the date of your first Draw. 

After each Draw, your numbers are 
checked automatically by computer against 
the winning numbers and you're notified as 
soon as you’ve won. You’re paid the 
equivalent in US Dollars to the pounds 
sterling amount to any bank you nominate 
anywhere m the world. 


'Earn FREE “Scratch Tickets” aud a Chance t<\ 
Win an Extra US$80,000 Wbeu You Enter 
the U.K. National Lottery 

For every VSStOOyoa aval bi the UJL Merino! 
Lottery youV be teat ONE COMPLETELY FREE 
Notional Lottery “Scratch TideT. latest USS200 
and you get 2 FREE “Scratch Tickets" - and so on. 

When you receive the “Scratch Tickets", simply 
scratch where shown and you'll have a /-teo 
\ chance of winning a cash prize up to USWgBflft / 

Call the HOTLINE Any Time to 
Check How You’re Doing 

Every 5 weeks you’ll be sent a list of 
the winning numbers so you can check for 
yourself how you're doing. Whenever you 
want you can call the HOTLINE number m 
London to check the winning numbers that 
week. At the end of your subscription pe- 
riod you'U be sent a final itemized statement 
of your winnings. 

But to WIN - you must ENTER. So 
complete the ENTRY FORM below in frill 
and mail or fax it today to: 

OVERSEAS SUBSCRIBratAGENTS 

International Subscription Processing Cadre 
Nieuwezijds Voorburgwal 86 1012 SE 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 
For Fastest Entry: Fax (31) 20-6383171 
E-mail: mca@irf.pfLnet 


m U K. National Lottery ENTRY FORM 6/49 


RA All TfV OVERSEAS SUBSCRIBER AGENTS, 
IVIM1L. | w> laicnudooal Sabscrtplien PratcnlBE 


Interna Uoaa! SabscHpikn PrattnlaE Crain, 
Ninrwezljdi Voorbnrpral 88 
1012 SB Amsterdam , Netherlands 


FAX D1RECT:(31) 206383171 
E-mail: mca@rf.pfi.net 


Select and mark a cross 
X on 6 numbers lor 
each GAME you wish to play. 
Ray up to 10 Gamas at 
the same time 
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II 12 13 14 is 18 17 IB 19 20 
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41 42 43 44 4S 46 47 48 48 


1 23456 7 B 110 
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4 ) 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 



1 234 5678B 10 123458788 10 
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21 22 23 24 2S 28 27 28 29 30 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
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123458789 ID 
11 12 13 14 IS 16 17 IB 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 32 33 34 35 38 37 38 » 40 
41 42 43 44 15 46 47 48 48 


21 22 23 24 25 28 27 28 28 30 
31 32 33 34 35 38 37 38 38 40 
41 42 43 44 45 48 47 48 48 


9 DRAWS 1 8 DRAWS 36 DRAWS 
dGanaartPurPnfad 9 Weeks 18 Weeks 36 Weeks 


> One Game Q 

> Two Games □ 

> Four Games □ 

> Six Games 

> Eight Games 

> Ten Games 





2 mete FREE 5 weksFRSE 
DRAWS added DRAWS added 


Automatic Renewal: 

Charge myCretfi card to cortrejemystescrption 
ffl kJrther notice, so I wnl rrtss otf on a single Draw, i mhial HERE 




nMohatarahal 

HOtuihdntdl 





lor each Game I wish to play and ticked a box at left showing the period 
of my subscription. Rush me my ENTRY CONFIRMATION CERTIFICATE rfrownq 
the dale of my first Draw. 

□ Please charge my credit cart tor USS (Tick box brio*). 

□ American Express □ Visa □ Mastercard □ Driers □ Eurocard 

Card No. 

Signature Expiry Date 

□ ! enclose cheque/bank draft tar payable to *0VBSEAS 

SUBSCflBER AGENTST. Major curency cheques accepted far toe equtatora snout 

u Name 

Street 

Ofy — — Country . 

* Tel. NO. FatNn 


Far faeMSarvi^chargByorr craft card art FAX AMSTERDAMDBtBET? 01)20438171 
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Mexico to Repay U.S. Early 


By David E. Sanger 

New York Times Science 


WASHINGTON — The Mex- 
ican government has helped Pres- 
ident Bill Ginton neutralize a po- 
tentially difficult election-year 
problem by announcing that it 
planned to pay back $7 billion to the 
united States early next month. 

Hie early payment, announced 
Thursday, will leave S3 .5 billion in 
loans outstanding from the bailout 
of Mexico last year, or slightly more 
than a quarter of the $12 3 billion in 
aid that Mr. Ginton extended after 
Mexico reached the brink of bank- 
ruptcy in early 1995. 

The payments will make it pos- 
sible for Mr. Ginton to say that his 
action, which encountered consid- 
erable political resistance at the time, 
helped prevent a failure of the 
world’s most promising emerging 
markets — while also creating a 
profit for the U.S. Treasury of more 
than $300 million because of high 
interest rates paid by the Mexican 


dollars of taxpayer money to pre- 
vent a disaster in Mexico after the 
North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment, which Mr. Perot railed 
against in his 1992 campaign for 
president, went into effect 
Mr. Ginton 's aides are also bet- 
ting they will succeed in silencing 
Senator Alphonse D’ Amato, Re- 
publican of New York, a major sup- 
porter of the presumed Republican 
presidential nominee Bob Dole, 
who argued last year that the loans 


to Mexico would never be repaid. 

obertE.Ru- 


governraent- 

Mexican officials said their re- 


Argentina Fires Economy Minister 

BUENOS AIRES {Reuters) — President Carlos Saul Me- 
nem removed Economy Minister Domingo Cavallo and re- 
placed him with the central bank president Roque Femdndez, 
a presidential spokesman announced Friday. Mr. CavaUo's 
departure followed a reported dispute with the president over 
economic policy, the latest in a long series of recent clashes 
between the two. 

Mr. Cavallo was the architect of the 1991 economic reform 
plan that slashed inflation, but high unemployment and slow 
growth have caused discontent 

• The Federal Reserve Board chairman. Alan Greenspan, 
defended the way the Fed spent its money and told the Senate 
Banking Committee the central bank was already acting to 
meet concerns raised by a General Accounting Office report 
Mr. Greenspan did not discuss interest rates. 

• Michael Milken, who served two years in prison for se- 
curities-Iaw violations, agreed to an extension of his probation 
until Oct 25 to give regulators time to investigate whether he 
was violating a court order banishing him from the securities 
industry. 

• Aetna Life & Casualty Co. posted second-quarter net profit 
of $288 million, reversing a loss of $296.9 million a year 
earlier, as the company concentrated on selling health in- 
surance and wound down its property and casualty business. 

• Kellogg Co.'s second-quarter net profit fell to $78. 1 million 
from $135.9 million amid cereal price wars. 

• Enron Corp. lined up its second venture in India when its 
Qatar unit signed an agreement with an Indian gas supplier to 
sell liquefied natural gas. It will build a plant by 2001 to store 
and convert the liquid back to gas. 

• Data General Corp. earned $7.1 million in its third quarter, 
reversing a loss of $6 1 .4 million a year earlier, when profit was 
dented by a $43 million restructuring charge. 


payment had been motivated by eco- 
nomics, not politics. Now that the 
country has restored its credibility 
on international markets, it has been 
able to refinance its borrowings at a 
lower interesr rate — around 7.6 
percent, rather than the 10 percent 
the United States was charging. 

But the political advantages to 
Mr. Clinton are clear. The repay- 
ment makes it difficult for Ross 
Perot, who appears likely to run 
again as a third-party candidate for 
president, to contend that Mr. Clin- 
ton’s government spent billions of 


Treasury Secretary Robert 1 
bin, meeting with a group of re- 
porters in his office Thursday, ad- 
mitted having had periodic doubts 
about whether the bailout — which 
he referred to by the far more neutral 
phrase “the Mexican support pack- 
age” — would succeed in pulling 
Mexico out of the financial depths. 

“I would nor have thought this 
possible when we entered this 
agreement in February 1995," said 
Mr. Rubin, who grappled with the 
Mexican crisis in the first weeks 
after he was appointed Treasury 
secretary in December 1994. 

Sue weeks ago, Mexico announced 
that it would repay $4.7 billion of its 
loans, “privatizing" die debt by is- 
suing longer-term bonds to private 
investors who were once again will- 


On Thursday, Mexican Finance 
Minis ter Guillermo Ortiz said the 
refinancing would save Mexico 
about $125 million a year — a po- 
litically important point in Mexico 
City, where an austerity drive after 
the collapse of the peso triggered 
mass unemployment and a slump in 
the economy last year. 

Mr. Ortiz rejected suggestions that 
the timing of the early repayment and 
its size were linked to Mr. Clinton’s 
desire to remove the Mexican bailout 
as a potential campaign issue. 

Mexican officials are also re- 
lieved to be lightening their debt 
load with Washington. 

Traditionally, Mexico has prized 
its sovereignty highly, and many in 
the government were mortified that 
they had had to turn to the United 


More Profit Surprises 
Fuel Wall Street Rally 


Oar Stiff FmaDiqmha 

NEW YORK — Stocks gained 
Friday for a second day as opomism 
spread that a Joqg-'Bnticipaied slow- 
down in profit growth was sot near, 
spurring the Dow Jones industrial 
average to notch its biggest two-day 
gain in the past five months. 


Reserve decide the course of in- 
terest rates, traders said. 

The Commerce Department will 
release the first estimate on gross 
domestic predict growth for the 
second quarter Thursday, followed z 
day later by the Labor Department’s 


The computer maker Gateway 

ife 


2000, supermarket operator Who! 


US. STOCKS 


States to pull them back from the 
brink of financu 


mg to lend money to die government 
of President . 


; Ernesto Zedillo. 

To the surprise of American of- 
ficials. the Mexican refinancing 
plan was oversubscribed, prompt- 
ing the Mexican government to 
double the amount of debt it had 
planned to refinance and to pay 
back $1 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund. 


lancial collapse after a 
mishandled devaluation of the peso 
in 1994 and to pledge the country’s 
oil revenue as collateral. 

In the refinancing, Mexico raised 
$6 billion by offering a five-year 
floating-rate bank note in a syn- 
dication underwritten by J. P. Mor- 
gan and Swiss Bank Coop. 

The return of investor confidence 
is the other side of the high price 
Mexicans have paid for restoring 
the country to fiscal credibility. 
Hemmed in by NAFTA, which pre- 
vented Mexico from cutting off im- 
ports, Mr. Zedillo agreed to a strin- 
gent fiscal and monetary policy. 
Now Mexico is growing again, by 
an average of 2 percent in each of 
the past three quarters. 

Unemployment is beginning to 
fall, and private consumption is 
rising again. 


Dollar Gets a Lift From Wall Street 


Bloomberg. AP. Reuters) 


OmpBed by Our SteffFro* DapatOta 

NEW YORK — The dollar rose 
against other major currencies Fri- 
day as gains in the stock market 
eased concern that global investors 
would flee U.S. assets and dump 
their dollar holdings. 

Declines in the stock market had 
helped drag down the dollar over the 
past week, but the market’s recov- 
ery Thursday and Friday took that 
weight off the U.S. currency. 

* ‘The market had positioned itself 
to sell dollars in anticipation of fur- 
ther stock-market weakness." said 
Philip Vasan at CS First Boston. 
"Today we're seeing those posi- 
tions squeezed out of the market." 

The dollar rose to 1.4823 
Deutsche marks from 1.4775 DM 
on Thursday, to 5.0279 French 


francs from 5.0075 francs and to 
1.2094 Swiss francs from 1.2058 
francs. It also edged up to 108335 
yen from 108300 yen. The pound 
fell to $ 1 355 1 from $ 1 3575. 

The dollar's gains were limited 
by a strengthening of the mark in the 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


wake of the Bundesbank's decision 
Thursday to hold interest rates 
steady rather than cut them. The 
mark rose against most other Euro- 
pean currencies. 

Some analysts said the mark’s 
gains were fragile because German 
rates were still likely to bead lower. 

"They absolutely have to cut the 
repo rate,” said Fuad Khadder, ex- 
ecutive director of foreign exchange 


for American Express Bank. “If 
they don'tcutit, they’re headed fora 
real economic slowdown.’ * 

Many dollar traders were looking 
ahead to U.S. economic data due 
next week. The National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Management’s 
July survey, second-quarter gross 
domestic product and employment 
data for July are expected to help 
forecasters decide what they expect 
the Federal Reserve Board to do 
about U.S. interest rates when die 
central bank's policy-making Open 
Market Committee meets Aug. 20. 


“People are marking time and 
annefon 


bracing for next week," said Robert 
Brusca at Nikko Securities Inc. 


‘Everything is going to happen next 
veek. We wm be buned wi 


week. 

data.’ 


with 

(Bloomberg, AFX, AFP) 


Foods Market and mutual fund man- 
ager T. Rowe Price Associates were 
the latest to surprise investors with 
strong earnings reports. The reports 
soothed a market battered recently 

by concern that corporate America’s 

best days were behind it. 

The Dow Jones industrial index 
rose 51.05 points to 5,473.06 a day 
after rallying 67 32 points. The av- 
erage feu Tuesday to a six-month 
low of 534635, or 7-4 percent be- 
low its May 22 record. 

The 15 mostactive stocks in U.S. 
trading were computer-related . In- 
tel, up 2 Vis to 74 l A, was the most 
active, with 9.9 million shares chan- 
ging hands. 

Gateway 2000 climbed 2V4 to 
40V6, spurring other computer 
makers. Whole Foods Market 
surged 4V4 to 2834, and T. Rowe 
Price rose % to 25. 

Use Nasdaq composite index 
rose 17.04 to 1,079.43 after jump- 
ing 20.03 points Thursday. 

Semiconductor .makers were 
among the biggest gainers, and 
Prudential raisedits ratings on chip 
stocks to a buy. 

Motorola climbed 1% to 543%, Ap- 
plied Materials rose 214 to 25 1/15, 
and Micron Technology rose 114 to 
19%. 

“There’s been all this 
about profits at technotogycon 
nies for nine months, but IBM, 
era soft and Intel are reporting] 
decent earning s," said 
Schettewi, a money manager in 
Loomis, Sayles & Co. 

Chemical shares gamed, spurred 
by strong results this week for Dow 
Chemical and Du Pont Du Pont 
rose 1 !4 to 80H and Dow Chemical 
climbed 1% to 7VA. 

Advancing stocks outnumbered 
decliners by about a2-to-l ratio 823 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
where 348.8 million shares woe 
traded, down from a three-month 
daily average of is 4013 million. 

Traders said stocks had foiled to 
rise further because investors were 
cautious before some important 
economic reports due next week. 
The reports may help the Federal 


J 3 . bonds fefi as traders de- 
clined to take positions ahead of the 
economic reports. The price of foe 
30-year Treasury bond inched up 1/ 
32 to 87 16/32, with Che yield hold- 
ing at 7.01 percent. 

“Unless they absolutely needed 
to do something, investors steered 
clear of foe market today,” said 
Theresa Rose of Advisers Capital 
Management. (Bloomberg, AP) 



Mutual Funds Brace 
ForPoorResults 
On July Money Flows 


. * I |t 

' .[ K- * -Til**™ 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Mutual fund in- 
vestors, long characteri z ed as ignor- 
ing short-term market swings m fa- 
vor of kmg-tenn resuHs+may be more 
likely to take the money and run titan 
many fund companies ever thought 

By several accounts, July is shap- 
ing up to be one of the worst months 
in years farmutuai funds that invest 
in stocks, in terms of both perfor- 
mance and cash flows. 

Fidelity Investments, America’s 
largest fund comp a n y , said 
Thursday that it expected net out- 
flows of $500 milUon from its do- 
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mesttc cqniry funds tins month. Thai 
would be Fidelity’s first such 
monthly outflows since at least the 


looey has not been leaving all 
stock funds in July; several other 
companies, including Vanguard 
Group, foie second-largest fund 
company, said they expected net in- 
flows for the month. 

But the experience of the past two 
weeks goes for to undermine one of 
the mutual-fond industry’s long- 
held tenets — that fund investors 
use dips in the market as buying 
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who closely watch mutual- 
fund inflows for insights on tire dir- 
ection of tire market got more bad 
news Thursday, when foe Invest- 
ment Company Institute, a trade 
group, reported that investors put 
$143 bUliaa in equity funds into 
June — $1- billion less than the in- 
stitute estimated this month it would 
see craning into those funds. 
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EsLs*5 NA. Hurt. mles 889 
Thu'S open »rf 20445 up 47 


Moy97 W 121% XX% -|« 10,938 


338% 130% 132 — <UB% 8483 
EsLtda NA Thu's. solas 9X140 
WsopenW 298400 00 1192 

SOYBEAN MEAL (CBOn 

100 Kra. doaensor Ms 
AugM WtL® 2040 242.10 -1J0 T9J09 
SW» 741 JO 23640 237 JO — 1J0 1XZ75 
Oct 94 23600 23040 Z3U0 -240 4474 
Dec 96 23X00 227 JO ZB40 —350 2L42D 
Jon 97 23150 22X00 22X20 —IN iMJ 
MO-97 D3N 22740 23X50 -448 3412 
EsLKla NA Thu’s. sales 30471 
Wsapenlnr 74434 off 640 


Metals 


D*C 97 12242 HJJB HJ J74 +082 2X534 
Hun 121 22 12L58 T2L50 +0B2 XH7 
EKwJwnc 97467. Op«s fcOj 221422 «p244L 
[TAUAU COVEKKMglfT IQWD gjfFP 

Sg 6 _ll “ iU * a 

OmM 11550 11525 11449 —045 X9M 
EsLp4*k 5X90*. Pnv.B4Ec 5X975 ’ 

PK*. tpeafeX; 45797 O02212 


SOYBEAN 08. (OUT) 

40000 61 s- dates par 100 feo. 

AUB96 TUB 2347 US? -0JI9 1X922 

SW96 203 24.10 2419 -036 14441 

OCJ94 2490 208 2439 -037 10329 

DBC» 2524 3468 2475 -042 32J99 

JB197 2*42 MJ 8 2UJ -047 492 a 

Horn 2X75 25.18 2118 -042 1472 

Est.MiBS NA WV SOteS 20419 
Thu's oomint 81*603 off 1071 


SOYBEANS (CBOTl 
1000 1m mtekrtam- doeori per btMM 
A»»g_96 7J6 7J7 /XIV, -0JI7% ZJ^S 

SeP 96 7J7 738 7X3 -009 1X296 

NW94 7^% 730% 736 Vi, -OTW* 110.925 
JCW97 7 SI 7J1 734 —0.10% 15715 

M0T97 7J7 7X0 743 -OW ’ “ 

NA Thu’s.solas 71344 
Thu'socenint 179X19 oB 3B32 


4359 


Trwfing Activity 







NYSE 



Nasdoq 





ctan 

FYev. 



□ox 

hw. 

Advanced 

1555 

1549 

Aawnxzd 




Dee&wd 

fill 

814 

Decknrd 




UnChcnxd 

782 

70S 

undianged 


I88S 

183a 

ToMhsuo 

3148 

3148 

Tata issues 




NewHiOTn 

23 

20 

New+Sgtts 


44 

» 

New Lows 

« 


NnvLows 


HE 

137 

AMEX 



Market Sales 






rm. 





Advanced 






9n*. 








Unaumed 



NYSE 

349X4 


475X4 

Total issues 

718 


Amex 

15J2 


22X1 

IWWHW% 

3 

6 

Nasdaq 

444X4 


541.90 


17 

13 

ft) masons. 





WHEAT KBOT> 

fOBJBu minimum. Mon oar bushel 

SeP 96 4X4% 431 434% -009% 27.173 

Dec 96 454% 434% 443 -0J9%294N 

-oxx% im 

£W97 434 4.18 421 -0.10 

BLsola NA Ws. soles U3M 
Thu’s open ml 65,703 up m 


22S 


Livestock 
CATTLE fOASO 
4B400 tat.- cen« par ta. 

AW94 M.U 65J0 6537 -035 

Oct 96 4938 6X30 4X40 -075 

Dec« 44X7 6075 6535 -057 

FU>97 4445 C3» 4405 -030 

ABT97 64J7 *532 4X90 —037 

JOT 77 4495 4435 4437 —043 

BLita 1X314 Thu's. salts 17315 
Thu'sppen H 98X80 off 111 


GOLD MCMX} 

loo Pair ez.- doom par travaz. 

JX96 385J0 +0.10 

Aug 96 30630 3X530 38530 
SW96 3873D 

Od 96 3040 38830 38830 
Dec 94 39130 39QJO 371.10 
Pot) 77 39480 37X50 39X70 
AW 97 3762B +1.10 

JOT97 399JD 39830 37830 +030 
fat soles 48X00 Thu's, sofes 34X29 
Thu's opal W 173X77 off 3644 

HI GRADE COPPSt (NCNDQ 
asxoobk* cams per b. 

JW* 96JB HU 9430 —7.10 
Aug 76 9600 7X90 9X« —135 
Sap 96 9600 9X50 93X6 -1.15 
Od 76 9410 9150 9235 -035 

Nov 96 9330 9X20 9X15 —1.15 
D«C» 9X90 7130 91X0 -088 

Jon 97 9230 7230 91X8 -030 

R*97 VI. W —060 

Mar 97 9130 9130 9030 -030 

EsLsdes 10308 Thu's. sties 11,920 
Thu's open H 55J19 off 1519 

9LVER(NCMK) 

5300 kw ot- certs per tmr ro. 

Jut 76 5093 5083 507J +113 

Auo94 507X +113 

SotTX 5K0 4983 5M3 +113 
Dec 96 5823 5043 51X3 +1L7 
JOT77 5213 +113 

Mor77 5283 5340 5243 9113 
May 77 5320 5203 B1J +113 

JW97 . 5343 +173 

E$L soles 2X000 Thu's, sdei 1854 
Thu's open W 111X82 off 1287 

PLATMJM (TiMER) 

96 pdv ocf tuners par msy at 
Jul94 mu 11 +100 

Od96 40490 40230 40470 +230 
Jan 77 40EL6D 405JD +23J 

Apr 97 40930 40930 40930 +Z30 
Jut 17 41200 41230 412X0 +230 

Estate NA nutLsafas 1340 
Thu'S open kit 24303 off 1405 


10 


1 

11309 

5X514 

4965 

4399 

9X95 


2X04 
04574 
1192 
49V158 
.274744 
-10 2243K 
-M 199X03 
+30 34183 


J Mr 

X541 

18307 

USZ 

1,129 

1XB32 

893 

755 


EVRODaUXRS(OHEta 
simDkn-rtttfniML 
Aug 96 94310 94290 94300 
Sep 94 94220 94190 94210 
Oct 96 94300 94070 9407B 
DKM 71710 9X810 9X880 
Nun 93350 9X408 fflJW 
JOT 77 *1590 93340 7XSD 

Sep 97 9X470 9X410 93XM 
MorOO 92310 92780 9I39B .- . 

Est sates JDtA 01 Tbu'VJOte 271,172 
Thu'S own W TM 73*5 off 3872 
BBfTlSN POUND KWRI 
4X900 pounds, f por paiapi 
Sep 96 15570 UB20 1JB8 -40 9370 
OecW L5SD U540 IJ346 — «J MSI 

Mtrn 13J6B' -40 4 

Bl. antes 4237 Tlu'lstta 4144 
Thu's open W 51257 off 35 

CANADIAN DOLLAR tDlBO 

100300 dplkn.4 par COT. dte 
5<P 94 J293 JJ77 7283 

Dec 96 J308 7391 73H 

Mu-97 7316 

Jun 97 7328 J32B -7304 
Est sales 3321 Thu's, sotes 12X88 
Thu'sanmM 39710 up. 2577 


HBATM60R.<NMER) 

4X000 pal- cants par ad 
.Aug 94 5430 5475 5495 -430 

SOT 94 5625 5470 5520 -1X2 

CXJ96 5653 55.10 5X50 —1.17 

M>v«S 5630 SUB 5530 — 1-0 

Doc 96 57.15 SMB 5430 -072 

JOT 97 5435 5410 54J0 -072 

Fib 97 5X25 5535 SJO -0X7 

Horn SUB 5151 5X75 -057 

Bern 3X10 5L50 5130 -057 

5*7*97 50X0 493B 4735 -057 

EsLsNbs NA Tlv's.saies 21X71 
TlRl'SOTfXTinr 115323 Off 929 


19704 

2X7U 

9392 

W47 

2X152 

9384 

4416 

2731 

1,961 

13M 


*n 


.» : vs* 0-9N 






nj»i -V * 23 

. +: >-.N SS 


34355 

41l» 

«4 

486 


74 

2 

46,(41 

2S723 

20 

7309 

5X77 

4117 


2 

nwo 

1922 

2344 

IS 


GERMAN MARK (CNSO 

12X000 marturt oar mart 
mfS MB M SNT -21 71X644 

D6C96 XB2S X798 «6*W —01 XT74 

Nun OSS —21 m 

Jan 97 Jt»» —21 9 

EstsNos 14333 Thu's. sates 07,948 
Thu'S 0B«t W 74X61 op 4Bfl 

JAPANQE YEN (CMER} 

nLS mMon VM, S par MO van 

Sot 96 MTM XnSS 30*273 -3 49344 

Dec 96 309417 308900 309409 -3 aj* 

Horn 309523 -3 142 

»-S*s 1939 ' Tho't. Sd« 19,985 

Thu'sownlrB 73307 141 2116 


27350 

32.978 

14319 

1X350 

4312 

1347 


LONDON METALS OME) 
Dotty per roaMc ton 


AAOTteota (High GradaJ 

Spot 1 CX0 0 Ifhun 1470% 

ForMHti 1507% 15D8JD0 150530 


Par AM Rec Pay 


Dividends 

Compcmy 

IRREGULAR 

FreeSI Cons Gate b 348 8-2 9-30 

NIoflMSInkfcC . X7B 8>12 9-30 

Reuim Holdings b jl« b-13 9-13 

STOCK 

GfcnwoyRnd _ 5% 8-3 8-16 

STOCK SPLIT 


Can paay 

Arery Dennison 
BT rind 
SHBwtaoAiB 
BkaastonodfeifC 
Boy State Gas 
BayfiAa Inc 
Brown Forman 


CMSEjwyy 
Aroerfifly 


each shore held. 


new common far 


12% 13 —to 

14% 14% *% 


Deem Poods 
Donnelley, Ri?, 
FenoCOtp 
GFBancaip 

Teacatne 
W a ch o via Carp 


INCREASED 

0 .19 8-14 9-13 

.19 8-9 8-31 

.155 8-15 9-10 
38 85 815 
X2 8-30 9-13 
.11 8-13 827 
3S 8-6 9-10 
X0 W 9-3 


23% 24% — % 
34% 3S% *% 

7 2 *Wu 

4Vu — V u 
IQ 10 -% 

'> 'Vu -v« 
4% 6 % *«u 

9% *V„ 




a 
a 

Q 

0 
Q 
0 
a 

INITIAL 

_ J6 85 823 

. OS 89 823 

R mcteo nceCopJ XB 82 89 

WoteitKwsehwn _ 32 8*15 9-5 

REWLAH 

A1W Oxp 0 J2& 9-9 183 

A m MB InsurTBt a J3 96 820 

Aoartment mv q 42 s 87 814 


rlnsnnfSi Homo 


CurAnwr 
Okwpinc 
mmM Press 
OastnfFJn 
Eastan Erterpr 
Fstcotenu 
GtownAi 
NCHCarp 
NflSecorGip 
MaganiMoA 
Narnido hte 
(MNaHBncp 
Paccar Inc 
PttevHeNn 
Pjavjdertt fincp 
HfionCarp 
Unionlumad Com 
Wmado RBy 
WesJom Bncp 
Wisconsin Energy 
a-ano 8 lH 


Par Agtf Rec Pay 

O 40 9-4 818 

Q 41 M M 

- JS 815 816 

- 1-38 815 815 

Q J85 816 81 

0 40 85 830 

Q -26 9-4 IM 

Q XI 86 822 
QXJ7S 8-9 823 
Q 615 823 820 
~ 40 85 812 

-52 85 821 
47 83 182 
.17 M 822 
.17 82 815 

-30 83 81< 

.16 85 830 


FEEDER CATTLE (CMEB) 

SDJnORn.- canto par R>. 

AW 96 6155 61.10 41.17 -JL5B 5.101 

5JP96 11X5 4US 6052 -80 2X73 

CW96 61-30 SOBS 61 JO -OJ7 fijci 

NW94 62X0 6150 62X5 -84B 2X37 

JOT97 6139 SUO 6X15 -805 1,146 

Mot 97 SUi SOB 4275 -827 717 

EX-Ofes 2X11 Thu'S. 5«es 3JD7 
Hri'sophiW 19X55 off 129 


1471% 

150800 


Lead 


209800 

197900 


SWISS FRANC (OHGQ 

US400 Assra, t partvK 

SOT 96 X345 JS275 JQ0I — 25 0X90 

D*C * JOB JOB X366 -25 IM0 

MOT97 5436 -95 0 

BL sales 12,776 Thu's, soles 17.W4 

ThuTscnnW 39AD UP hot 

WJJ^SJJK^lUFFa 

Sep96 *W37 5^32 9*36 + 033 BX 449 

SHS taosiSow 

IKS? Sii S* S49 +m* ifri 

nSL raxs 9355 + 806 45 .S 


LKHT SWST CRUDE (NMBH 
1X00 UHL- dMon car OTL 
SOT96 2874 2800 HUB -866 

pc»96 2824 T9A5 19X7 -&56 

IE'S ”- 25 WJB “Mi 

Dec* 19J0 1895 1895 -8« 

-Jpn 97 .19X0 JJO 1885 --i\29 

Feb97 1178 1865 1865 —821 

MOT 07 1850 1845 la^C -829 

Aw 97 1840 1820 183B —020 

Mm 97 1815 1812 1812 —027 

Jjnw 1811 1802 TUB -aw 

DOT97 1765 1765 17.55 -017 

S2 K-S 17J3 17 -53 -an 

Feh96 17J9 1769 1769 

fjLsaies NA Thu's. rates 42^96 
Thu's open M 350X9 Off 3011 

NATURAL GAS (NMBO 
1 0X00 mm bki'A, f pgr mm Hu 

a 1 * ara -57 

Orf* IMS ZUS 2J6J ~m 

Nov* 2340 2300 2310 _ai 

Dot* 23U 2355 2370 —45 

Jot 97 2330 2370 2385 -40 

R*97 2340 2195 2320 -30 

MOT97 1170 2 ISO 2.145 -25- 

Apr» 2100 2K» 2070 -_J0 

Horn 2020 1JBS 1.995 -15 

-kta97 2030 2010 2005 —15 

JJJ97 2030 2000 2815 -15 

EsLsoies na Thu's. sates 2L3n 
Thu's apenW 137313 off 0943 

UffLfiADHieASOUNE WNBO 
fixao gat. owns per aal 

Aug* SI JO 5935 60 in i a 

SOT* 40X5 5030 -IX 

Od* 57J0 5815 5430 _} 3 

Nov* 55.99 5*90 58W -lie 

fcUrS 5101 5100 5100 — 1 1* 

“J" »20 —039 

WA. TTkj's.scics 21*848 
Thu'sopnM 63,1 1 ull 2051 






a 


79M 

41X40 


1 - ?».■« 

- *atf 

■■ .'t- »• -frX 


38377 

27312 

19J19 

1233) 

8X« 

W 

ZM92 

11002 

4350 

L937 


•*.- 


v. -*m 

■- V . Sate 

•m 


e> 


<*; 

f! 

Sw 


■: - % 




29X16 

19307 

13X44 

15315 

12134 

2145 

1 W 

3X» 

1124 

ion 

2X98 






79303 

24X79 

7304 

2X97 

1951 

201 


. = .L» 

-++HUX, : *J* 


Spot . 798J00 799 J10 
rorword 


Nickel 


00X00 80400 


784.00 
791 JM 


JM97 


S-H +OJ55 3 IM} 

SS 52 S5 ON + 80S 25,140 


§P* . fflfOO 4M200 7mSJK 
ftnmnl 702530 703100 713000 
lb 


7825UK 

7135X0 


WH 9247 9260 + 003 „ 

Juoaa S 38 92-30 + 0JH ll«u 

92.18 9272 92I5+O02 SS 


Sep9B 


HOGS-UwO»7Uoo) (CMBQ 
4UOO Ibv- ente pv b. 

Aug* 6847 mm 6810 +1.13 9XS 

Od96 55JB 53X0 5195 + 820 11X16 

DSC* 55J5 5*77 fijOT +837 8255 

Rt 97 75X5 7115 7132 +8H 23M 


SpOT 4205X0 4210X0 4210X0 

Fprwgnl 42S0.00 5251X0 5270X0 

did Htafa crod*) 

,1012% 1013% 1000X0 

1038X0 1039X0 1026X0 


4220X0 

5275X0 


Dec* 9ZCIS 92m nj& + 

AT: JX JIN + 0X1 


*5*9 91X5 9165 91X4 +0X1 V 

E3L50fcS 59X79. Pnv.SOteS 62,732 
PWLOpmU.- 412X40 on AW 


««NLaPEJ 

UX. Mtaei par maWc ton - tote of lDOtoas 
Aug 94 178X0 17150 17AJ5 _ isn-5«» 

Oq95 1 7350 149J5 17D.0Q — 1 7 C - , m 

) ajs wjs -aS 

i8- 

Jw»w issxdf 15ZOO loxorl^ +3S 
fcSugS., 




v j 

■S IV.3U...I 
-■i- •"M.m 


1002X0 

1027X0 


High Law Ctoa Oige OpM 


AOT97 71H 72JQ 7330 +830 079 

AmJ7 7845 77JJ 7840 


-- tOXO 915 

SSL itta 8861 Thu's, soles 18176 
HWsoPffHnf 3A2S8 off 1253 


- X06 B-12 0-30 
JS 030 MS 
33 9-3 9-17 

a& 8-20 9-5 

-18 9-lS 10*1 


PONKBELUBICMBI) 


JdW 9560 9150 9135 +1J95 79 

taff StJS 5825 39.75 +2X0 3J33 


7X00 

WOT 

39* 


Jo M5 


.13 

35 9-4 10-11 
XI 8-5 8-13 
33 10-18 11-13 
38 M3 9-3 

P" 


Feb 97 >167 KLOO 8167 +200 2.116 

MOT 97 BLOO 8060 8100 + 2 J® 153 

MOV 97 8165 SL 2 S SI 65 + 1 J 0 fl 

M 97 0167 DUO 8130 + 1 -M 9 

Est softs ixn Thu's, sate 8U4 
Thu's Open W 6X43 off 163 


Rnancfal 

UST.BKJX (CMER) 

JirnWon-eesOTWipcx. 

Sep* K73 9*71 *471 

Dot* MJ1 HOT gun 
«OT 97 goo 

EAsNB 240 Thu’S. sates 352 
Thu'scoetW 9,903 tg> 135 

59H.7»EA5Wr(CBOn 

VWS600 orkt- pb 4 , SfeKto OT HO pa 

S«P* lte-105 105X6 IOS-045 + 01 1706H 

estsOTes NA Thu's, soles ]3jn 
TMtumiu j7 un bn i 


W SS SS SffiripS 


KJ5 «« 9567 -SS 90704 
9540 B31 W.H — H[u miic 

*5X6 94.96 94X9 -S3 W 


JOT97 
59PJ7 
oicn 

-*+ WJT — U1H 

sSS 232 2^-““ 

Y4Mi 9 a3J M38 — mu mil 

M17 9408 Ota ,S S-iii 

avi ntB 9184 -OM 

U- _ _ 9141 93X1 93XZ — OJM Mm 

P-n iMi 11&581. Piev^ides wema 
Piw-apenint; UffiUUi op I4SS0 


nun 

Jvn99| 


BRENT (ML UPS 

U£.tfoflara per barrel. 
Sep* 1930 18X7 
Od95 18X2 1837 
|to»W 1866 18X2 

Dotjb laia 1?^ 

fSLVr 17 -5« 

FOB 77 N.T. BT 
« 

w l&w T6Xf 


Ws Of 1X00 barrels 
18«_ojo 77-400 
]MJ-0XS 2 MW 

J|2f-0.« 8448 

1T-M-QJ6 14358 
1746 - 034 - ](W« 
17-33 — 0X1 5447 

J®~030 5372 
1 S- 97 -QX 9 *135 
J £® — 0.2fl 1441 

W»— 037 
Oiwn Infj 142,153 o« 




iSS Is 


sh««f ADR; MHirotOo !■ Camsa tonta 
BHMBttta o-OTjanertn s-sen*axnuBl 


IJ% 

11% 

12% 


l UB %! 

915 


Wl. 

.9% 

■Vu 

45* 

•1*1 

4% 

—in 

TurnBB 

155) 

» 

94% 

25% 

*% 

4% 

4". 

4V„ 

—'-'ll 

US At 

627 

2 

1% 

7 


5 

4 

5 


UrtMrt 

72 

i 

7% 

7% 


r- 

ito 

1% 


Unkta 

429 

I'lH 

|Vu 

1> 

•Vu 

to 

to 

to 


UnaMH 

56 

3% 

3% 

3% 

>% 


'•to 


■ r ; M 

USB«n<iS 

007 

11 

10% 

10% 

-to 

IV; 

14, 

7% 


U3CM 

SBB 

30to 

29% 

30 

• % 

34to 

33% 

Mto 

- s 

UrOTioms 

341 

■ 2% 

11% 

12 

+ % 

4 

1% 

3”j 


VKAdnu 

85 

Hto 

11 

11% 

-% 

4'.i 

Tto 

lto 


Viacom 

494 

3Ak 

XI% 

34V. 

*% 

4>'„ 

4 

fr-% 


Vacs 

5348 

35% 

34% 

35% 

+ % 

S'-« 

i 

5 

-■ta 

VacwtC 

m 

'•+ 

Vu 

Vu 

-Vu 

1}'- 

111. 

ir» 

—Vi 

■JiaennE 

in 

nv 4 

l.», 

1>«U 

— Vu 

Mto 

I0*i 

11% 

- +e 

VKon 

44 

4 

3% 

4 

*% 

4'< 

5% 

i% 


dimnc 

401 

lto 

IHu 

hn 


11 to 

11 

iito 

• 

VavCO 

44 

12% 

12% 

1*V| 

—to 

14 

'5% 

ISto 


V<wMN2 

173 

12% 

17% 

17% 


I* 1 — 

13% 

U+t 

- W 

WRIT 

250 

If* 

15% 

*% 

• to 

42% 

41% 

4J'.« 

Vk 

"louim 

103 

1 

1 

1 

• to 

I2to 

12'. 

I7to 

-’■d 

Wc*>(5 

86 

3% 

3% 

3% 

-to 

20% 

IJto 

19*1 


winer 

778 

17% 

12% 

11% 

•to 

7% 

lto 

3to 

• \ 

WimisT » 

IBIS 

iflto 

»% 

10% 

•% 

3 

2'-% 

2'V» 


VtWiiTdi 

749 

Sto 

SS»n 

5% 

—to 

7*9 

J 

7% 

—■•iw 

WEB Hen 

74 

14 to 

iito 

J4¥i, 


'% 

1% 

Ito 


WE8U«>n 

3S5 

into 

lOVi 

10% 

— 

li% 

ll'« 

14 


YCLLii 

2718 

v. 

*u 




Stock Tables Explained 

S ales B gums tm unofffeW. Yborty Mghs and taws reflect me previous 52 waelo phis ttie 
airTtartwee^bi rtniffitie latest hc^ flgy, where osp» or stacfcdlvMendamwjnlhioro 25 
yeas hiqh-lokv range and < 8 vt 4 xhd ore shewn forihe new 
' fiv ’ det ^weannaal(fistnj««Twnl5beis«jofi 

mV KneST OCaQIQfion. 

b "im' * fflddeiHl phra stock 8Mden*c-BWMollng 

fllvl^^ c WjfloUe* j - new ygdr e ■ dMdend dedmeff or paid io preceding 12 
r ” l ? in M ; w wjght m Canadian hinds, subject Id 15* naiHesldence tab I - AMend 

«*- 1 - tfivftlertd po«d tfWa yeoc. amJTfcMl, cfeA-rm* or no 

meewift, k - dMdend declared or pcM thb year, an 
i^'Tm^ ^ .f^i ^ dh ^ c ^ lnpn ^ ra - a ' newt ” qetnttae:PQ:sta,reeto '‘ rhchtah ' 

nh.ffnfTr 1“”^ °r P° M . ln PtBCBOnn 12 BioOThvpWsstadi tflvWend. s- stock spot 
ut sis - soles, t ■ OTridend pokl in stock hi preceding 1 2 
On ex-cavWGrsd or ex-eftstr^burtlon date, a - mewir yehirtT higK. w 

° f s ?~ 1JlttBS ? S 5ume<> ^ “* T 'P° , i ie 4. *4 - when (fis&ttuted. wl - when 

»««^-w4mwwrnnf*L*-«-dMden«ore*-ilBras.*ifc-ejw^^ 
wa na nts. y- oe-d Mdend and sales in (ULyw-yleid.<- sales to ML 


Food 

COCOA MCSS) 

10 metric tom - 1 pgr lm 


S4P* 

1352 

IWl 

1358 

Dot* 

139/ 

U92 
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Allianz Transfers 
Unit to Munich Re 
To Avoid Cartel Row 


G* *i&jy O*SafFiemDi V aa*it 

FRANKFURT — Allianz AG 
Holding on Friday sidestepped a 
looming conflict with cartel author- 
ities oyer its dominance in the 
health -insurance sector by transfer- 
ring one of its key units to Munich 
Reinsurance AG. 

hi a move that surprised analy st* 
Allianz chose to drop Deutsche 
Kiankenveracherung AG, Europe’s 
largest private health insurer, and 
hold on to its Vereinte Group, which 
is Germany's second-largest com- 
pany in die health-insurance market. 

‘ 'We are confident, after informs) 
talks with cartel authorities, that this 


‘Mad Cow 9 Disease 
CiurbsU.IL Growth 

Bloomberg Business News 

LONDON — A decline in beef 
sales because of so-called mad cow 
disease curbed UJC economic out- 
put in the second quarter, the gov- 
ernment said Friday, reviving ex- 
pectations that interest rates may be 
cut as soot as next week. 

Hie economy expanded a slower- 
than -expected 0.4 percent in the 
second quarter as farm output fell, hi 
March, the European Union banned 
exports of British beef because of 
concern that meat contaminated 
with bovine spongiform encephalo- 
pathy could cause a terminal brain 
disorder in humans. 

“If it was not for BSE you would 
be looking at 0.5 percent growth.** 
said Mike Finn, an official at die 
Office for National Statistics. The 
effects of BSE are likely to continue 
for a long time, be added. 

The report comes just a week 
before the next monetary meeting 
between the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Kenneth Glaike, and the 
Bank of England governor, Eddie 
George. While the slower growth 
may fan expectations of a cut in 
borrowing costs, Mr. Clarke also 
could refrain from lowering base 
rates for the fourth time this year for 
fear of overstimulating the economy 
in 1997, analysts said. 

Separately, a review by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund called 
Britain’s recent economic perfor- 
mance “strong** and “enviable** 
and said it was a result of “sound 
economic policies.” 


deal will be given the go-ahead,” 
Allianz said. 

The transfer of Deutsche. 
Krankenversicherung to the world’s 
largest reinsurer ended almost two 
years of speculation about the fate of 
Vereinte, which Allianz acquired in 
1994 from Swiss Reinsurance AG. 

It had been generally accepted 
that A ll i anz , which wanted to ex- 
pand its read! across Europe, would 
have to dispose of Vereinte because 
of the cartel office’s worries. 

“It’s a good deal for both,” said 
Robin Mi tra. an analyst with Merrill 
Lynch in London. “It was very sur- 
prising, but it’s an inspired deal.” 

Munich Re is acquiring Allianz’s 
51 percent stake in Deutsche 
Krankenversichenmg, giving it 100 
percent of die unit. Munich Re 
already held 10 percent directly and 
39 percent through a subsidiary. 

‘ The swap includes virtually no 
money,” said Rainer Kuppers, a 
spokesman for Munich Re. 

Allianz will also gain control of 
the insurer Hermes Kreditversicber- 
ungs AG, adding Munich Re’s 503 
percent stake to its own 25 percent 
The company called it “a strategic 
entry into credit insurance.” 

Allianz has strengthened Ver- 
einte’s reserves and recruited more 
young policyholders in the nearly 
two yearn since it acquired the unit. 
Mr. Mitra said. He said Allianz 
would see “significantly” lower 
costs and higher profit at Vereinte. 

Allianz also said it would offer to 
buy out individual sharehol d e rs, who 
hold about 2 percent of Vereinte. 

Shareholders would be offered 
2350 Deutsche marks ($1,928) for 
each bearer share with a face value of 
100 DM and ljOSO DM for each 
registered share with a face value of 
50 DM. 

Those prices are roughly 20 per- 
cent above current share prices. 

Allianz also said it would make, a 
public offer to buy the remaining 
Hermes shares at 380 DM a share, 30 
percent above the last quoted price. 

Shares in Allianz, Munich Re, 
Vereinte and Hermes were suspen- 
ded from trading on Goman stock 
exchanges Friday. 

Munich Re currently owns 26 
percent of Allianz, and Allianz 
owns 25 percent of Munich Re. 
Deutsche Rank AG. Germany’s 
largest bank, owns about 10 percent 
of each company. 

(Bloomberg, Reuters) 


More Jobs in Peril, 
Philips Unions Warn 


Remen 

AMSTERDAM — Unions at 
Philips Electronics NV said Fri- 
day that thousands more jobs in 
Western Europe were at risk after 
Europe's biggest electronics 
group announced it was restruc- 
turing its Sound & Vision busi- 
ness and would eliminate 6.000 
jobs over 18 months. 

“There will be pressure every- 
where in Western Europe on 
jobs” because of Philips's 
second-quarter results. Ad Ver- 
hoeven, secretary of the union De 
Uoie, said. “There may be pres- 
sure in the U.S., too, because 
those two areas of the world are 
not doing so well.” 

Flagging consumer electronics 
sales and severe price pressure, 
especially in Europe and the 
United States, have taken their toll 
on the Dutch electronics giant 
On Thursday, it announced a 
second-quarter net Joss of 456 
million guilders ($273 milli on), 
prompting the plan to trim 6,000 
jobs, or 15 percent of its global 
Sound & Vision work force. 

Mr. Verboeven said about 250 
of those jobs would be cut in the 
Netherlands, with the rest con- 
centrated in Belgium, Austria. 
Germany and France. 

“We don’t exclude the closure 
of factories or the integration of 
production in these countries, 
since Philips is looking at their 
industrial position in Western 
Europe as a whole,” he said. 
“They are also looking at their 
product portfolio, so we must ex- 
pea them to sell or stop some of 
their activities.” 


The Sound & Vision division, 
which began production in 1927 
with battery-operated radio re- 
ceivers and now includes televi- 
sion, audio, video equipment and 
interactive media systems, has hit 
lean times since its glory days as a 
pioneer in compact discs. 

Other pans of the consumer 
electronics division, such as car 
systems and business electronics, 
also face problems. 

“Several thousand jobs may go 
in_ Western Europe by the end of 
this year,” Mr. Verboeven said, 
citing professional products and 

TTiere will be 
pressure everywhere 
in Western Europe.’ 

systems. He added that parts of 
the components division were 
also under threat, although semi- 
conductors should escape the ax. 

Philips's finance chief, Dudley 
Eustace, said Thursday that trans- 
ferring some work to lower-cost 
countries in Europe and Asia 
would be a key pan of the re- 
structuring. 

This, coupled with buoyant lo- 
cal markets, gave employees in 
Latin America and the Far East 
some degree of job security, Mr. 
Verboeven said. 

Over the past six years. Philips 
has shed around 40,000 jobs 
worldwide as pan of a strategic 
streamlining. At the end of June, 
the company's global work force 
was almost 275,000. 


Peugeot Car Sales Perk Up 


Reuters 

PARIS — PSA Peugeot-Cirroen 
SA said Friday its sales rose 3 percent 
in the first six months of the year, to 
89.04 billion francs ($17.8 billion), 
helped by a sharp improvement in car 
sales in die second quarter. 

After rising 1.3 percent in the first 
quarter, Peugeot said, its car sales 
climbed 4.9 percent in the April- 
June quarter. 

“These results reflea the good 
performance of recently launched 
models: the Peugeot 406, the CitroSn 
Saxo and the Peugeot Expert and 
CStroSn Jumpy cornmocial 


vehicles." the company said. It said 
the new models, particularly die 
Peugeot 406 are! commercial 
vehicles, had higher profit margins 
than small cars. Peugeot stock shot up 
14 francs, or more than 2 percent, to 
close at 591. 

Separately, the German carmaker 
Porsche AG reported a tenfold in- 
crease in profit for 1995-96. It said 
earnings in the second half were 
better than the first half s 103 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks ($7 million), 
giving it full-year profit of well 
above 20 million DM. compared 
with 2.1 million DM. 


lst-HalfNet 
Grew 14.9% 
At Deutsche 
Bank AG 


OmStjgFraji Dispa tchrs 

FRANKFURT — Deutsche Bank 
AG said Friday its net profit grew 
14.9 percent, to 1.17 billion Deutsche 
marks (S785 million), in the first six 
months of the year and predicted full- 
year profit would be above tbe 1 995 
total of 2.1 billion DM. 

Net profit for the first half was in 
line with analysts' forecasts, which 
averaged roughly 1.15 billion DM, 
while operating profit was above 
most forecasts. 

Analysts said the bank had been 
buoyed by strong expansion of in- 
vestment banking, a recent manage- 
ment reorganization and a pledge to 
unload industrial holdings. 

Operating profit after risk pro- 
visions rose 21.9 percent, to 237 
billion DM. the bank said. 

Deutsche Bank shares rose 0.15 
DM to close at 73.65. 

Germany’s largest commercial 
bank said net commission income 
rose 293 percent, to 33 billion DM. 
while trading income climbed 60 
percent, to 138 billion DM. Net 
interest income fell 12 percent, to 
53 billion DM. 

Tbe company's chief executive, 
Hilmar Kopper, said foreign busi- 
ness would make “an important 
contribution" to results. 

Deutsche Bank said its assets rose 
18.8 percent Grom die end of 1995, to 
857. 1 billion DM as of June 30. 

Lending to customers grew 13.1 
percent, to 463.2 billion DM. while 
overall lending was up 4.6 percent, 
at 396.9 billion DM. 

Risk provisions rose 81 percent, 
to 818 million DM. 

Analysts had expected a rise in 
risk provisions because of Deutsche 
Bank’s participation in a rescue 
package for Kldckner-Humboldr- 
Deutz AG in June. {Reuters. AFP) 

■ Lloyds TSB Shares Shunp 

Shares of Lloyds TSB Group PLC 
fell 9 pence (14 cents) to 329 after 
the bank said first-half profit rose 12 
percent on soaring income from fi- 
nancial services for individuals. 
Bloomberg Business News reported 
from London. 

Analysts said the shares had fallen 
because investors had grown accus- 
tomed to Lloyds TSB’s results ex- 
ceeding expectations. 

The bank said profit before tax 
was £1.14 billion, up from £1.02 
billion a year earlier. 
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Very briefly; 

• Italy will create a company to assume the approximately 10 
trillion tire ($6.6 billion) of bad debts of Banco di Napoli SpA 
and- will pump 2 trillion lire inro the bank and ask Italian 
commercial banks to lend it 1 3 trillion lire and sell it to private 
investors by the end of this year. 

• Fininvest SpA, the media group controlled by Silvio Ber- 
lusconi, cut its board to five members from 1 2 and named Aldo 
Bonomo chairman in place of Fedele ConfaJonieri. 

• Psion PLC pulled out of talks to buy Amstrad PLC, a British 
computer maker, because the sides could not agree on a price. 

• Spain plans to raise taxes on alcohol and tobacco to help 
cover a 548 billion pesetas ($4.36 billion; budget shortfall. 

• Rhone- Poulenc SA’s first-half net income rose 9 percent, to 
1 .41 billion French francs (S281 .9 million), as strong sales of 
pharmaceuticals offset lower prices for chemicals. 

• Inspec Group PLC will buy ihe specialty-chemicals unit of 

Royal Dutch/Shell Group for £200.5 million ($312.4 mil- 
lion) to try to expand its product mix. Bloomberg. Reuters 


China Losses Hit Carnaud 

C&Hpdrd hr Out Sufi Firm DispMUhes 

SINGAPORE — CamaudMetalbox Asia Ltd. said Friday it 
would set aside a provision of about 100 million Singapore 
dollars ($70.5 million) for losses in China and other operations 
and said it expected to report a loss of about 1 20 million dollars 
for the current year. 

The company said poor market conditions in China had 
prompted it to suspend operations at its Shanghai and Guang- 
zhou plants and to close down its 25 percent-owned Hong 
Kong and Shenzhen operations. 

The packaging company’s loss in the first half of 1996 
almost tripled, to 8.18 million dollars from 235 million 
dollars a year earlier, as sales slipped 0.6 percent, to 122.8 
million dollars from 123.6 million dollars. 

{Reuters. Bloomberg) 
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Nokia PrfP 
OukdaanwA 


StockaxmaA 

iMr* 

vwnieift 


HEXfiteMM MdR 195759 
Pivrtoos 195X69 

222 218 218 22B 

3650 36 36 3X10 

IS 154 154 155 

4750 6630 6X80 68 

490 4W 480 490 

950 935 943 941 

217 216 217 218 

3170 31 31 31 

15830 1S50 IS IS 
79 78 7850 7750 

3120 3470 3470 3470 
255 254 254 255 

99 9730 9B 99 
71 70 7060 69 


London 

AbbWtafl 
AOedDamacq 
Arwtai Wider 
Axjo Wiggins 




AIM 

Barca hid 

BBL 

Bataron 

CBS 

CMS 

coekadn 

Cotroyi 

DeteteaUan 

Etecntwi 

BectrafiiB 

Fores AG 

GIB 

GBL 

GenBanque 


Kimoethonk 

Mascne 

PeftsOM 

r WQUIT 

Rental 


See G« Bug 

Sdvoy 

Tesseaderto 

Tflxteeel 

UCB 

UfdonMMero 


3230 3230 3270 
— _ 4900 4900 4950 

5730 5640 56SO 5650 

24100 23150 23800 2X00 
Z3T5 ZJ9S 2300 2310 
3435 2395 2400 2405 

130 130 129 

10250 10350 10325 
1565 1585 75» 

6720 6730 6720 

2750 27S0 2700 

4010 4015 3995 

1334 1318 1324 W4 

3840 3790 3795 

10850 10750 10775 10700 
3205 3175 31» 3190 

9650 9600 9640 PS j M 

2290 22BS 2290 2280 

«R OT W00 9390 

4330 4273 4320 4320 

294 293 2S3 295 

5740 5430 5730 5640 
2290 2255 2205 2260 

77800 17575 17600 17B0 
10400 10300 10350 0375 

12750 12600 12600 12M0 
55900 54500 5£» 54500 
2135 2120 2120 2125 


Hong Kong 


QWtayPoe We 

ss® 

QdnEMta 

gSS^Pwr 


«gSwl07QX£ 

ProvleeK 1079637 


Copenhagen 
CortsiwgB 345 

Dostetn 303 

OMDoskeBk 388 

a55MBMiteflA KT. 

OX 1912 A 139100 

tSStnOSrzB 
NvONottkB 830 

RetllagelerB 368 

ScpwsBerB 764 

tSdcwbSB 27860 

UntonmakA 262 


SM MR 40*73 

PriM 40X.W 

341 342 341 

299 301^0 M 

382 387 36S 

K.T. H.T. 192000 

135000 135000 133000 

116 118 117 

604 610 610 

Of J36 Of 

020 830 621 

362 365 365 

73 754 760 

26633 269 269 

258 260 260 


Gooes Group 

t£SS5 M 

In* 

HondanpnLd 
NKRWt 
NKAkoott 
HK OBno Gas 
HKEMtetc 
HKShangh— 
HKTMseoaai 


SSSUf 

Mlnanr Hotel 
Mart Mutual 
NewlMrtd 

La 


Hdgs 
LsndCa 

jhkioPosa 

SwtoPacA 
Tdn SnaTsnt 
TVBRndOMB 

WtaarfHdgs 

Wbeeladt 


Jakarta 

Adro bill 
BmOOPodllc 
GodoncGartl 
to#* Cat 
tprtagimnt 


870 886 875 

2736 2735 27-55 
1230 1230 1235 
■n qi w w CT-S) 
3230 3190 3X90 
X45 X4S 850 
3130 3130 3T3B 
1XC 1845 1X45 
2855 2855 2878 
1135 11 JO 1135 
2U0 7135 21-70 
430 495 535 


730 730 

5475 


BAT tod 

BonkScoaond 

B1CC 

B toe Ckde 
BOCGroep 
Baas 
Rawna 
BPS tod 
BreAensp 
Brtt Atowys 
Biff Gas 
BittPrtm 
Brt Steal 
Biff TWecnm 
BTR 

BuroohOst 

GobtoWlretass 

COdburySdm 


Coots VNeBa 

QaronlOaton 


1930 1935 
•1220 1230 
2275 2235 
1X10 1110 
12.70 I2JS 
4J0 433 

123 12850 
tyi 4X60 
2130 2130 
17iB 1730 
1470 T430 
X10 X10 

3480 3530 
190 A « 

^ 16L05 

TS « 

735 745 

5 5.10 

66 6625 

930 9J5 

2810 2845 
27.10 2730 
1435 1430 


fS ^ 

noo 9000 9100 9300 

a® S2 

7T5B 7075 7725 7300 


Da La (toe 

EnpOttroa 

EriwwtaeOl 

Fam&tonU 

Genii Acddwff 

GEC 

GNK 

Gtoro 

GrooadaGp 
Band MW 
GRE 

Gubnan 

GUS 

Horson 

IW W o wnUit B 

KSBCHUgs 

M3 


Land Sec 
Loporte 
I ww 

Legal Gaff Gtp 
Lloyds Abbey 
UaydsTXSdp 
London Eke 
Luasind 
Marts spencer 
MEPC 


Halt Power 
NoJWasJ 
News toff 
ifldUWto 
Wham Poods 
P80 

Peoroon ■ 

PIMWwi 

PewsiGan 


Prtrtoos; 109232 

1730 17 JO 1730 
7 735 7.10 

22 23 2230 

7 JO 730 730 

46B 476 430 

11J0 1130 12-20 
730 735 730 

5a wi 2840 2040 
1030 1030 1030 
1630 1X70 17 


FT-SE life 167136 

Pintos 166470 

548 535 549 

430 434 430 

538 533 S30 

IJ4 1J3 1J3 

1.13 1.14 1.15 

4 402 431 


7J7 734 

497 AM 

233 232 

330 116 

866 862 
M3 9.17 
898 539 

334 163 

X40 340 

935 942 

5.11 5.H 

139 134 

«S ft 

X56 037 
238 237 

930 939 

436 437 

533 494 

237 106 

447 4S2 

U1 130 
SJB 539 
43Z 433 

unv 633 

238 255 

477 435 

7J1 157 

633 633 

335 333 
Ills 1032 

887 899 

731 732 

433 436 

234 234 

4M 465 
43? xae 
1-60 13B 

146 144 

1829 1033 
7-50 7 JO 
265 170 

X23 X24 

135 137 

642 640 

7.13 733 

130 13! 

7 7 

540 547 

339 238 

X15 80S 

239 2-14 

485 483 

422 433 

93b 935 

425 416 

332 130 

X2S 633 
330 U0 

534 548 

134 134 
436 493 

820 827 

136 1.94 

483 475 

419 420 

4J3 454 

63 837 
415 415 

1073 1064 
33 7 A9B 


Madrid 

Acertnx 

ACESA 

Banesto 

BanMntor 

Ben Centra Htep 

BcD&dartof 

BcnPopotor 

BcoSantareter 

CEPSA 

Drogudos 

Ewfao 

FEC5A 

Fomento Const 

CosNoTwol 

HldroelCortob 

Ibertrota 

Piyeo 

Repad 

SavttonaElec 
Tobocalero 
Tdetaflco 
Union FenoK 
WtfancCemwd 


Manila 


Ay* A 2X50 26 2650 26 

ArotaUmd 4X50 4430 45 4X50 

MonBoElecA 110 108 110 110 

Metro Bonk 58S 5X5 57fl 585 

Petron 1150 10 1125 1125 

PnlUwgDto 1X60 1550 1550 1515 

SfllMtaUelA 38 37X3 38 37XD 


5onAUgudA 38 37X0 38 37X0 

SonMigwdB 79 74 75 79 

SMPitowHdg 860 640 660 870 


Mexico 

AHbA 

CotwB 

c*roc 

EroprososICA 

BrotMedamo 

Farasa 

GpoCwoAl 

TdevtsaCPO 

TWMaxL 

Tifftaa 


AffBamaAnle 

BcaComrerw 

BcoNazAgrteoi 

BaaNazLavaro 

Bard/Bnaia 

BcaAmbnsion 

Benetton 

crwQnitBflmro 

Ftol 

F onto ai la 

GenerofiAssic 

IRL 

Hnjc a nw wi 


asss*” 

aar 

RJwwfle 
SPodo Torino 
SHE 
to* 

T e tec o mlk* 

TosAtac 


BStSO kdBC 299Q93 
Preview: Z937XB 

3040 3040 3130 
2X50 2X70 7730 
114) 1X42 1X32 
10230 10330 10150 
wm r> w 
1932 1944 I960 
2490 29 JO 4930 
93X0 97X0 92J0 

ii jo run UJ4 

1X30 1X30 1X20 


MiBT*maflCK»7U0 
Prevtoos: 957440 

12420 12100 12210 12300 
2070 2820 2B40 2830 

839 818 837 815 

11000 10630 10900 11000 
1328 1270 7307 1300 

3850 3700 3750 3800 

1B4B0 17920 18200 18260 
1710 1663 1674 1700 

4725 4630 4660 4695 
6700 6550 6560 6625 

34450 34300 34650 34450 
4160 4005 J160 4045 
10990 10730 10990 10710 
5270 STDS 5150 5160 

8420 8270 8270 8310 

N.T. N.T. N.T. 7« 
789 756 769 757 

2rn 23W 24(B 7440 

14640 14000 14550 14400 
9945 9770 9850 9900 
9250 9050 9U5 9250 

2235 -2ZC 2235 2230 

N.T. N-T. N.T. 15000 
4710 4510 4635 <610 

2920 2840 2B80 2910 
17680 17550 17680 17300 


Montreal 

Aten i 

BonkMcntrem 
taM ob C* 
CdnTlreA 
CdnllUA 
Coscodtt 
CTHnlSvc 
ExtendJcore 
Got Metre 

Gt-WeSUfeco 

Hees mriBcp 

Hudsons Bey 

Wasco 

Irwestas Grp 

LoWaw Cos 

MeteonA 

NntiBk Canada 

OstunroA 

PancdnPertm 

Powf Caro 

Power Ftol 

OwbecnrB 

Rogers CaehnB 

RtryoIBkCdo 

Sears OtaMO 

SftrtCdoA 

Soufliarn 

SJtaA 

TilonRniA 


BataatodOK; 35X21 

PrevtoasSSABS 

2030 12110 12250 
1335 1340 1355 

4850 4885 4945 
5400 54« X5CC 

802 811 BIB 

4060 14060 14250 
2445 2460 2490 

2900 2840 2800 

14M 21490 21640 
6030 6030 6130 

4015 4030 4100 

5700 S710 5700 

1X75 1580 1620 

7130 7150 7240 

978 930 930 

7900 9990 10100 

1 700 24700 25000 
(180 4195 4250 

1155 1160 1175 

2935 2955 2980 

4180 4185 4Z7D 

995 1000 1010 

S000 6100 6600 

2095 2100 2110 

761 770 764 

IZSS 1295 1295 


DmitaStaBk 

SAS Norge ASA 


Htrfrtund A 
Kwemer 
Lett htoegh 
Hois* Hydro 
NonkeSkngA 
OrtJa 
RlrterB 
SogaPetimB 


Accor 

AGF 

AbUqtiUe 
Akwta Abth 
An 

Boxaln 

BNP 

!K 

Cmereur 

CCF 

CredbLaodd 
CreflB Lyon PC 
Down Calk Seal 
Oonane 
6rt-A0L#a!ne 
ErtoontaBS 
Euro Disney 
ter ronmnet irfs 
Gen. Eouz 
Hams 
UbiwCop 
Lgrnaid 

Cored 

LVMH 

Lynn. Ecu* 

MkhefciB 

Nmrffltttae 

PartbosA 

Pechtnev.SA 


Rannun 
Ittv Poulenc A 
RauroeMldof 
Sonofi: 
SchneldBr 
Sta Generate 
SiGobatn 
Si La* 

Thomson CSF 
TcroiB 
OAP 
Valeo 


Industrials tetoc 231 7 JO 

P re rtwro 231X46 

L10 20 2X05 20 

L05 32.90 3335 33 

Z’a 4TA O'M 42.90 
1.15 1X05 1X05 1X15 
45 77 M 7JA5 27.40 
54* X65 5J0 X70 

LT. N-T. SLT. 26 
6H 16>4 lili 16 
JO 15 1X20 1X10 

34 34 34 3335 

16 1X85 1X90 1X10 

35 19.90 20 1930 

35 2X90 2735 2X90 

17 17 17 17 

-S5 1IA5 llh 11*6 
DM 2X15 2X40 2135 
lly 11J0 1130 11X5 
30 2L55 20X5 20W 

0’4 5044 SV* J1W 

35 2130 2130 21* 

716 3735 3730 3735 
30 20 JO 2X80 2W« 

35 llh 7130 7735 
45 33X5 33X5 3340 
30 7X5 730 730 

Sh 4Sh 4SV> 4435 
16 1X90 16 1X06 

6 XBS S35 XQ5 

30 5X0 X30 51* 


OBXtades 44340 
Prevtaus: 44333 

126 12730 127 

131 132 130 

1X50 1X50 1X60 
20,10 20 JO 703 0 

a a 68 

1<3 14QX0 145 

85 8X50 8X50 
47X0 48 47X0 

2S0 251 250 

no in ii! 

2B1 262X0 284 

199 199 199 

W 342 343 

135 135 135 

B4 B4X0 85 
89 89 89X0 

3030 37 3X90 


CAC-4BI 196236 
Prevlaos: 197X67 

669 663 665 664 

138 13X50 13X50 137.40 
877 867 873 871 

396 39130 39X40 392.90 
27230 27X10 27X40 269 JO 
X48 534 534 543 

1 81 JO 17X50 1 75X0 17X40 
538 527 S27 533 

1197 1170 1190 1176 

2691 2642 2647 2668 

238 23XK 23X40 236X0 
423 41X10 417.10 423 

134 132.10 132.40 1 30X0 
710 205 205 211 

741 7?9 732 735 

357.90 350 15X20 357.90 

702 697 700 697 


1160 

1230 

12X5 

1110 

8X0 

3.10 

*15 

8J5 

510 499 JO 

505 

509 

362 359.10 359.10 

36120 

294.90 291 JO 29130 293X0 

FI 

811 

811 

810 

1530 

1492 

1492 

1521 

1145 

1102 

1105 

1143 

453 44130 

*45 


277 

22X20 225X0 

225 

747 

747 

747 

752 


297X0 291 291 29X60 

21X90 20X10 309 20330 

31X90 311 311X0 311X0 

599 562 591 577 

16&2 1649 1640 1 649 

1300 1290 129Q 1291 

11230 109X0 109 JO 10890 
126 122.10 12X90 122X0 
1185 USD 1166 1178 
39190 387.10 39050 389 JO 
23X90 227 227 231.90 

559 552 553 554 

639 626 632 636 

1305 12BS 128S 1300 

172.90 171 171 JO 171X0 

131.40 129 JO 130X0 13050 
354X0 3SBXD 354X0 35180 

105 102X0 10X70 10430 

259.90 257 25730 25530 


Sao Paulo 


Ben Brass PM 

BanespoPtti 

BrodescoPM 

BratmoPM 

EMiobnsB 

tteubancnPfd 

Ug» 

ParunsttnPfd 

petrotoepfd 

SldNpdonel 

ScwzrCnc 

TeleorasPM 

TelesaPM 

UNmtoesPM 

CVRD PM 


9J5 9.15 

3X2 3X9 

XtO 7.90 
619X1 619,00 
77X0 7731 
3070 3030 
2k43Q 28030 
41031 41030 
27X00 27131 
X7D 5X0 
11730 114X0 
2136 2230 
UP 020 
7450 7130 
19930 19X00 
1.10 138 

19X0 1930 


9JS 9X0 

149 14 9 

7 SO 830 
61930 619.9B 
2731 27.10 
3030 3030 
28130 28400 
41000 41530 
27X00 27530 
X 60 US 
115X0 11400 
2260 2140 
8X0 8JC 
71X0 70X6 
19X00 198X0 
1.10 139 

1930 19J0 


Seoul 

Daewoa Heavy 
Hyundai Eno 
Hyundai Motor 
Korea B Pwr 
Korea Mob Tel 
LGEtedronks 
Pahang Iron St 
Samsung Elec 
Samsung Hvy 
YiAong 


High Law Qom Prev. 


CeraprartekideE 11403 
Prevtan: 820J9 

6190 6000 6100 6090 
33500 32700 32900 33300 
31200 30500 30500 30800 
26500 25300 25300 26800 
705000 696000 700000 696000 
16000 15700 15800 15700 
50700 49B00 49800 50200 
71000 69600 69800 70000 
11800 11600 11700 11700 
31000 21500 21400 21000 


High Law dose Prev. 


High Low One Pm- 


Singapore “-.rejaa* 


CerrtosPoc 
City Davits 
Cycle Carriage 
Dttfy Farm fa' 
DBS 

DBS Land 
FfnserANecve 
HK Land ■ 
HwwLeongFta 
JartTMatoesn* 
Jard Strategic ” 
1-jtpptJ 
Nasseel 
Neptune Orient 
OCBC foreign 
OSea Union Bk 
Semocwtxno 
Sing AJiVwsF 
Sing Pekm 
Sing Press F 
ST Auto F 
5T5Mp 
Stng Tetecamm 
Sira® Steam 
indJndnsJTiol 
UtdDSea BkF 
Wing lot Hags 

•ilnUXMaa. 


1130 I1J0 
10J0 10.40 
12X0 1230 
0 77 076 

9.10 9 

4X8 4X4 

1480 14 

Zl? 110 
iXfi 3X6 
6X0 620 

112 198 

1036 10^0 

143 2J9 

1X6 1X3 

16J0 1SX0 

6X0 6X0 

640 625 

14X0 1410 
1J0 139 

2X90 25X0 
232 23? 

2X2 120 

144 140 

462 4X8 

J 34 1X3 

12X0 1140 
190 235 


11X0 11X0 
10X0 10X0 
12X0 12X0 
0.76 076 

9 9 

4X8 456 

1400 1440 
110 H4 
3X6 3J0 

6X0 610 

108 296 

10X0 10X0 
141 140 

1X5 1X5 

15J0 1620 
6X0 660 

625 640 

1410 14 

1X9 1X8 

2160 25.90 
187 233 

2X1 211 

144 142 

460 460 

1X3 1J« 

12X0 12XQ 
185 237 


Stockholm 

AGA8F 
ABB AF 
AretDeoonF 
Astra AF 261 

Aflas Copco AF 
Avert) F 6C 

Electrolux BF 
Ericsson BF 131 

HanresBF 
Incentive AF 
Investor BF 
Kinnevik BF 192 

MnDoBF 

Sondvlk BF 141 

5CABF 

S-E BoraenAF 

SbmaoFwsF 169 

StemsftsBF 

SKFBF 141 

S5ABBF 84 

Store AF 

SvHonOtoAF 

SyrfkroflAF 

T rofc trw g BF 


Sydney 

Amoor 

ANZBUog 


Braffltries Ind. 
BWTsPWBp 
CBA 

CCArora 
Coles Myer 
Contaca 
CHALtd 
CSR 
Fortes Brew 
GtOAnsnoBa 
Goodman Ha 
ICI AuSTrofla 
JoMFiMk 
L end Lease 
May naMdOss 

MlMHdr 

Niff Aua 
News Carp 
Narn Ltd 
Psdnc Duntop 
Ptoneerliffl 
Placer Pacific 
Santas 
SoaffKwp 
Vrestarmers 
WriemMWng 
WasffleUTrl 
WartPOcBkbW 
WoodsidePer 
Wo ote rorths 

Taipei 

AstaCtenetif 
CMtny LBe In* 
Chang Hun Bk 
CHna Steal 
China Trart 
Evergreen 

Far Best Tart 

Rrol Bonk 
Formosa CF 
H iron Won Bk 
Huoton Triton 
KSC 

President Ent 
TolwaiCeait 
Tolling 


10150 10450 
670 671 

156 15450 
267 266X0 
114 115 

5950 59 JO 
330X0 330 

131 127 

599 612 

346 342 

229 228X0 
18B 182 

166X0 167 

138 141X0 
137X0 136X0 
5150 53X0 
167 1 68X0 
220X0 221X0 
140X0 140X0 
84 B4X0 
83 84 

136 138 

143 14] 

BQX0 77X0 
135 135X0 


A8 Ordinaries: 2141J0 
Previous: 2115.10 


7.78 7X9 

6X4 621 

1670 1640 
109 US 
17X5 17.10 
1X8 I.M 
10X7 1034 
1460 1435 
447 442 

7 637 

1730 17X0 
416 411 

2.10 239 

2X3 2.90 

1X7 1X5 

1065 1047 
2-B 2X4 

19.10 19 

7.45 7X5 

1X0 149 

1134 11J3 
6X7 622 

137 3X2 

271 2X6 

148 143 

1X0 1X7 

465 459 

3XB 302 
7X5 7.47 

8X8 8X4 

135 132 

5X1 352 

738 7J4 

189 181 


773 7X4 

6X4 618 

16.70 1625 
10s 103 

17X5 1706 
1.98 1.914 

10X6 1023 
14X0 14X6 
4X3 440 

6.96 635 

1730 1742 
414 410 

110 238 

190 239 

1X7 IX* 
10X5 1045 
2X5 153 

1905 1835 
7.43 7X5 

}.£ 148 

1130 11X6 
6X5 615 

3X7 3J8 

171 2X6 

348 345 

IXO 1X5 
4X3 4X7 

X«3 . 3 

747 747 

853 8X5 

135 131 

660 546 

735 7 JO 
181 180 


Stock Mortal Index.- 6QS17S 
Previou s : 6IO*<7 


49 48 

163 160 

147 147 

2630 26 

50 49X0 

51 50X0 
30X0 37.90 

151 149X0 
31X0 3030 
132 13050 
2110 3130 
8SXD 84 
4830 48 

56X0 56 

S9XB 5850 


4810 4820 
161 160 
i« 147 
2610 26.10 
49X0 49.10 
58X0 50X0 
29.90 2930 
151 149 

31 3140 
133 130X0 
3130 31 JO 
B45D 85 
4 4730 
5650 5a 
59 5850 


Tokyo 

Apnamoto 
AS Miaow Air 
Mo hi Bonk 
AsaMCbem 
Asotd Gloss 
Bk Tokyo AUBu 
Bk Yota homo 
Bridgestone 
Canon 
Chiba Bank 
ClwtHiElec 
GtagakuElec 

DahMKang 
Dahn Baric 
Dahua House 
Dalvra Sec 
Fanut 
FiigBan* 

Fub Photo 

Fujitsu 

Hitachi 

Honda Motor 

IBJ 

IH1 

Itochu 

Itt-Yotada 

JAL 

Jusca 

Kajima 

KansalBec 

Km 

Km« Steel 
HDD 

Kblkf NlppRy 

Urto Brewery 

Koto Steel 

KumnBu 

Kirbato 

Kyocera 

KwishuEtec 

LTCB 

Marubeni 

More) 

Matsu Elec Ind 
Matsu Elec Wk 
Mitsubishi 
Mitsubishi Ch 
M/TSUblsWa 
MBsubteWEst 
Mhsubteni H*y 
Mitsubishi Mat 
iWtsuWsWTr 
Mitsui 

Mitsui Fudosn 
Mitsui Trust 
MunttoM’g 
NEC 

New op Paper 
Nttkato 
Nintendo 
Nlpo Credit Bk 
NippEwress 
Nlppdnai 
Nippon Paper 
Nippon Steel 
Nippon Yusen 
Nlpponaenu 
Nlsson Motor 
NKK 

Nomura Sec 
NTT 


NWm 225:211100 
Prevtouc 2088334 


1190 1170 
1)50 1130 

1210 1190 
715 714 

1240 1210 
2M0 2250 
950 933 

1940 1900 

2040 2010 

945 916 

2410 23M 

2340 2320 

1250 1220 

1810 1790 
724 713 

1630 1610 

1280 1260 
4190 4090 
2120 2100 
3160 3130 

959 950 

989 973 

2570 2530 
2440 2400 

529 516 

701 692 

6250 6200 

890 865 

3440 3400 

1040 1010 

2400 2380 

1420 1390 

373 369 


1180 1200 
1140 1)20 

1200 1200 
722 714 

1230 1210 

22flO 2250 
949 923 

1940 1930 

2030 2000 
940 916 

2410 2400 
2340 2330 

1240 1210 

1810 1810 
716 710 

1610 1620 
1270 1270 
4190 4070 

2110 2090 
3160 3110 
958 9S2 

975 990 

2560 2539 
2410 2410 

521 522 

698 694 

6200 6150 

882 865 

3420 3380 

1040 1000 

2400 2380 

1410 1410 

373 368 


11400 11200 11300 11500 

775 766 775 769 

13 00 1280 1300 1270 

286 2B1 286 283 

986 959 985 954 

693 675 693 683 

7440 7360 7440 7320 

2360 2350 2350 2360 

7B0 776 780 77B 

564 559 563 559 

2240 2210 2230 2220 

1860 1840 1860 1850 


8£XS 1 Rv 

UnD rnaTTTl 

Osaka Gas 

Ricoh 

Sakirro Bk 

Sankyo 

SatnaBonk 

Sanya Elec 

Secnm 

SefcjRwy 

Sokteul House 

Sc ue n - Chricn 

snare 

ShkrSzu 

snbHrisuOi 

SMZtokoBk 

Sony 

Surahoran 
Sumitomo Bk 
Sumitawm 
Sumitomo Elec 
5unritMeta 
Same Trust 
Toted 

TabnoPharm 

Takedodteffl 

TDK 

Tohoko El Pwr 
Total Bank 
ToUo Marine 
Tokyo 0 Pwr 
Tokyo Gas 
Tokyu 
Tuner 

Toppan Print 

Torwjnd 

Tosf&o 

ToyoSefkan 

Toyo Trust 

Toyaa Motor 

vamaidilSec 

vamanoucM 

YOsudaFlre 

Yasoda Trust 


Toronto TSEmdMiws: 493128 

Prevtaec 4906X6 
AMW Price 17Ui 17X0 17X5 1735 

AfrCmada 430 437 430 430 

Alberto Energy 26.10 2530 26 2530 

Alcan Alum 41* 40X0 41.10 J Q^ n 

A*norA 22 2136 21.85 22 


1150 

1100 

1110 

1120 

1370 

13® 

1360 

1370 

502 

496 

499 

497 

710 

703 

707 

710 

1400 

1370 

1400 

1370 

905 

891 

899 

687 

927 

910 

913 

916 

ISI0 

1790 

1800 

>810 

964 

952 

964 

961 

1390 

1360 

13® 

13® 

1210 

1200 

1210 

12® 

3700 

3700 

3700 

3d® 

1140 

1120 

TIM 

11M 

941 

920 

926 

911 

11® 

11® 

1120 

IT® 

7300 

7220 

7220 

7250 

392 

389 

392 

391 

995 

988 

994 

996 

712 

700 

712 

685 

681 

675 

681 

Ml 

El 

341 

347 

319 

607 

594 

Ml 

589 

2200 

21® 

22® 

21® 

873 

861 

873 

857 

3 00 

29B 

299 

.296 

1900 

1880 

1890 

18® 

7810a 

7750a 

7900c 

7800a 

928 

916 

922 

920 

713 

703 

712 

699 

37® 

3730 

3740 

3730 

390 

381 

390 

381 

mo 

1090 

11® 

11® 

1110 

1090 

11® 

U® 

277B 

2740 

27® 

2760 

1900 

1870 

1890 

1070 

607 

602 

606 

6® 

6900 

6860 

69® 

6860 

5790 

5730 

J7W 

5790 

1200 

11® 

1190 

1190 

68® 

6760 

684) 

67® 





1740 

1730 

1730 

1730 

11® 

1110 

1120 

1110 

1930 

1890 

1920 

19® 

1570 

1240 

1270 

12® 

6U0 

6770 

6830 

6770 

949 

939 

949 

947 

1980 

1950 

1970 

1970 

514 

509 

511 

514 

1490 

14® 

1490 

14® 

314 

308 

311 

304 

1420 

1410 

14)0 

1410 

729 

713 

727 

715 

2320 

2300 

23® 

2290 

1890 

1870 

18® 

1870 

61® 

60® 

6190 

6050 

2410 

2390 

2410 

7430 

1320 

1300 

1310 

1310 

1330 

1310 

1330 

1310 


26® 

373 

27® 

37B 

2670 

372 

749 

734 

7® 

732 

1530 

14® 

1520 

1510 

1500 

14® 

15® 

14® 

73) 

713 

731 

7)3 

729 

718 

723 

710 

3690 

35® 

36® 

is® 

1060 

104 

10® 

10® 

254 

2490 

2540 

2470 

697 

686 

689 

<85 

2340 

2310 

2340 

22«0 

769 

756 

769 

7® 

649 

640 

640 

640 


Bk Novo ScoDd 
B anks Gold 
BCE 

BCTetecanvn 
Bombardier B 
Bras conA 
Cameai 
QBC 

CdnAHnes 

CtfnNatRes 

CdnOcddPet 
Cdn Padflc 
ConincD 
Consumers Ccs 
Dofnsco 
Do man Ind B 
DuPoatCdaA 
Echo Bay Min 
Empire Ca. A 
Folconbridge 
Fletcher Chok A 
Franca Nevada 
Guardian CapA 
Horsnam 
imperial on 
men 

fPL Enemy 
LaMtowA 
LTOdlawB 
Loevren Group 
Ldn InsurCp 
MaanllBkiT 
Magna inti A 
Maple Leaf Fds 
Moore 

Newbridge Mel 

Nanreda Inc 

N&rondc Forea 

Moreen Energy 

NtnemTeteami 

Now 

Ones 

Plocer Dome 

PaxsnSask 

Ptpvigo 

Quebecnr Print 

Renaissance 

RJoAlgom 

Seagram Co 

State Consad 

Tonsmar Eny 

Tetegtobe 

Tehrs 

Thomson 

TorDomBank 

Transoltn 

TrensCda Pipe 

Uta Dominion 

Westbum 

Westcoast Eny 

wtetat 

Vienna 

Aun Airlines 

Bmu-UnGoess 

Bund vets Pfd 

CiedltanstPfd 

EA-GeneroB 

EVN 

iraerertfoB 

Lendng 

Leytam 

Moyr-Melnhof 

OMV 

OestBrau 

OertEtekffiz 

VATecn 

wieneraeign 


3110 33.15 3314 

36X5 37.10 36X0 
5X40 5X35 5X40 
26J0 26.70 26.70 
1835 18.10 1B10 

24V 2X70 2430 
64X5 64X5 65 

45X0 4190 46 

115 220 2 '4 

25 >1 25.90 26 

21.65 2115 21.70 
2835 2930 2930 
26X5 27X0 27 

31.15 21.15 21J0 
2040 20': 20X5 

8.70 6.70 BX5 

29 29 li 29U 

1X70 1X95 1X70 
12X0 121> 12J0 

28.10 2BJ0 28J0 

18 18 1BL 

40.95 42 419; 

99. 99i 9 

17.40 17X5 17X5 

57.40 57.95 57V: 

4220 42X5 42 

35.40 35X5 35.45 

N.T. NLT. 12X5 
12X5 12X5 12^ 

37 37.65 37.15 
2835 29 29 

17X5 1X10 1X10 
60V, 60 ‘■5 60V: 

735 735 7-05 

2435 24.10 24.10 
6X10 6595 6130 
2635 2630 2635 
BX0 8J0 B** 

2X70 2X85 2330 

65.70 67 6535 

11.70 1H* 1135 

1X40 T3ta 13vt 
3015 31 W 3014 

97<« 92*) 929) 

7 JO 735 7V. 

22 2X15 22 

36 3635 3610 
251* 25.90 25*1 

44 4435 4X70 
15X0 15X0 15X5 
3330 33W 3X70 

22 V, 22>4 22X0 
1830 1X90 1XV5 
2X45 22to 2X45 
1570 25H 25*0 

IS 15.05 1X05 

21.10 21.10 2130 

29 29 29.90 

930 9X0 91a 

2105 21.10 21 JO 
471* 4730 47* 

ATX fades: 102X10 
Previous: 101636 


1549 1549 
630 625 
391 391 
509 490 
3090 3020 
1420 1417 
1400 1400 
690 675 
317 30405 
478 *59 
963 95X10 
635 625 
776 772 
1309 1291 
1990 1955 


1549 1530 

625 626 

3*1 400 

505 492 

3090 3010 

1420 1405 

1400 1490 

685 680 

30805 306 

470 459 

959 954 

628 623 

774 773 

1294129615 
1955 1950 


Wellington NzsE-«fadec 212230 
Pravtow: 710034 

AtrNZeolOB 330 2.9b X96 238 

Brwrty Imrl 139 138 138 1JB 


AtrNZeolOB 330 2.96 X96 238 

Brwrty Imrl 139 138 138 13B 

Carter Hob onl 33* 331 133 331 

Pena 4.75 470 4.75 4X9 

Rsher Paykel 4X5 452 4X5 432 

FC Forest 1.77 1 J6 1.76 1 J6 

GooOmon Ffler UT TXfl 1X1 1X1 

IhdepNaws X15 5.15 5.15 X10 

Lion Nathan 171 X66 3J1 X65 

Nat Gas now X 02 xoo zoo 230 

NZ Retains 26X0 2650 26X0 2038 

Telecom N£ 6X2 6X0 6X1 636 


Uon Nathan 
Nat Gas note 
NZ Retains 
TetecamNZ 


Wilson Hormn 9.40 938 938 9X5 


Zurich 

Aria B 

AlusuteseA 

Ares- Serena B 

Bouse HdgR 

ABB B 

BK Vision 

Boosts 

CBwGeigy R 

CSHoWlngsR 

EiriorowntiB 

F&cherB 

HunPC 

MoWertonkB 

iuL BoerHdflB 

MertarrHdg R 

NestteR 

OerflkonR 

PargesaHidB 

PhnrmVisnB 

Plrefflfi 
Rocne Hdg PC 
SanOozR 
SBC B 
ScrindterB 
SGSB 
SMH B 
SutaeiS 
Swiss Reins R 
Swissair R 
UBS B 
Winterthur R 
Zurich AsswR 


SPlfadec 2275X9 
PrevfaW: 227X19 
290 283 287 201 

«47 938 938 949 

1025 1008 1025 1020 

3430 2390 2395 2380 
1*33 1430 1424 1422 

1435 1430 1432 1415 

1700 1680 1680 1685 
1442 1433 1436 1433 

127 12635 12625 126 

<29 423 <4 <27 

1315 1290 1290 1300 

8W 880 880 890 

892 881 882 887 

1335 1325 1330 1330 
218 215 216 211 

1390 1383 1385 1384 

115 111 115 112 

1380 1370 1380 1380 
5420 5350 5400 S370 

1S5 155 155 155 

89® 8990 8930 0925 

1354 1345 1346 1339 

230 22X25 22X25 22X75 
1210 1205 2205 1210 
2725 2680 2700 2710 

M5 806 810 807 

720 713 71J 710 

1308 1199 3203 1200 

1083 1070 1082 10® 
11% 1186 1186 1185 
715 700 713 787 

318 314 315 314 


**** ******** | ~ 
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Friday’s 4 p.m. 

The 1 ,QQQ masHratfed NdttonaJ Marfa* securities 
in terms otdafl&r value, t^da&d twice a year. 
ThB Associated Press. 
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Agence Franct-Presse 

SINGAPORE — Japan opposes 
finking human rights and labc»- stand- 
ards to trade at the inaugural min- 
isterial meeting of the World Trade 
Organization here in December, a 
government spokesman said Friday. 

Japan's foreign minister, Yulri- 
hiko Ikeda, called on Prime Minister 
Goh Chofc Tong of Singapore on 
Friday and discussed the WTO 
meetin g alon g with regional and bi- 
lateral m atte rs, Ken Shimanouchi, 


Tokyo 9 s Economy 
Risks a Slowdown 

Reuters 

TOKYO — Japan’s hesitant eco- 
nomic recovery could suffer yet an- 
other slowdown this year unless 
consumers and companies become 
more willing to spend money on 
goods and new investment, the gov- 
ernment said Friday. 

The Economic Hanning Agency 
said in an annual report that, while 
consumption and capital investment 
“may be healthy in the latte- half of 
, this fiscal year,” if they fail to grow 
1 steadily, the recovery “may tem- 
porarily weaken.” 

Japan’s current fiscal year ends 
March 31, 1997. 

Public spending, long regarded as 
a main pillar of & economy, may 
not grow further after September, 
(he report said. 

Cash-strapped companies are set 
to raise capital spending in 1996-97, 
but at a slower pace than in past 
recoveries. The weakness of the 
global semiconductor market also 
remains a worry. 

The report was in line with cau- 
tious remmks Prime Minister Ry- 
utaro Hashhnoto, who said Wed- 
nesday that the pace of the recovery 
remained slow and that it still 
needed careful monitoring. 


the spokesman, said. Mr. tw»h» akn 
discussed the WTO in talks with his 
Singaporean counterpart. Shun- 
miigam Jayakumar, on Thursday, 
and Singapore's position was that a 
“balance' should be achieved in the 
agenda of the WTO meeting, the 
spokesman said. 

“Japan’s position is very similar 
to this,” Mr. Shimanouchi 

Mr. Breda was on a two-day of- 
ficial visit to Singapore after at- 
tending the annual dialogue be- 
tween the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations and its key Western 
and Asian partners, which ended in 
Jakarta cm Thursday. 

Western demands that issues such 
as labor rights be discussed at the 
WTO meeting were resisted at the 
Jakarta gathering by ASEAN, 
which groups Brunei, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand and Vietnam. 

The United States and European 
Union complain that low wages and 
an absence of collective-bargaming 
rights give developing countries an 
unfair trade advantage, but tire de*. 
veloping countries view efforts to 
promote labor standards as a form of 
protectionism. 

Mr. Shimanouchi said Japan did 
not believe that all “new issues” 
should be excluded, citing as an 
example the need for the global 
trade body to mice up investment. 
Western nations want global invest- 
ment rules taken up by the WTO. 

He said, however, that “our po- 
sition is that human rights, labor 
standards are very important issues 
in their own ri g ht, but they should 
not be used as a pretext for pro- 
tectionism.” Labor standards 

should be discussed in other forums 
such as the International Labor Or- 
ganization, he said. 

Singapore’s Foreign Ministry 
said Mr. Ikeda and Mr. Jayakumar 
agreed in their talks Thursday to 
strengthen “political consulta- 

tions” and “cooperate closely.” 


Major Holders Seek 
Amcol Rescue Plan 

Audit Questions Management’s Ability 


Cat&at by tor S*&F*om Dapodtts 

SINGAPORE — Court-! 
ted managers of Amcol Hoii 
Ltd. said Friday they would con- 
tinue discussions with the com- 
pany’s two major shareholders on 


and electronics company. 

Amcol was placed under ju- 
dicial management, which is sim- 
ilar re bankruptcy-law protection, 
after auditors said its leaders had 
made bad investments and failed 
to properly oversee operations. 

In a report released Thursday, 
auditors Price Waterhouse ques- 
tioned the “adequacy and com- 
petence of the management '* 

The report recommended a pro- 
vision of 386 5 million Singapore 
dollars ($272.7 miDion) for bad 
debts and investments and an im- 
mediate injection of 100 million 
dollars for tire company to stay 
afloat. 

Judicial management protects 
Amcol from lawsuits and from the 
reach of creditors other than the 
three Singapore banks who are 
owed die most. The move “is a 
hospitalization, not a funeral ser- 
vice,” VJC. Rajah, a lawyer for 
Price Waterhouse, said. 

The judicial managers said they 
had held separate discussions 
with advisers for Sukamto Sia and 
Henry Pribadi, Amcol’ s two 
biggest shareholders. 

“Both shareholders reaffirmed 
their interest in tire company and 
reiterated that they would work 
withthe interim judicial managers 
to attempt to rehabilitate the 
group,” Price Waterhouse said. 

Mr. Pribadi, an Indonesian 
businessman, has been locked ina 
battle for control of Amcol with 
Mr. Sukamto, a Singaporean in- 
vestor who accumulated a 14.2 

Pribadi holds 17.92 >1 ^^mt of 
Amcol’s stores. 

The report said some of 


Amcol's troubles began under die 
m a n age m ent of Kang Hwi Wah. 
the company's former managing 
director, who was forced to resign 
after he was convicted of cor- 
ruption in 1994. 

Mr. Pribadi spent 100 milli on 
dollars to buy 20 million Amcol 
shares from Mr. Kang last year and 
became Amcol’s managing direc- 
tor. Mr. Pribadi also controls In- 
donesia’s Napan Group, which has 
interests in petrochemicals and con- 
struction. The report suggests that 
the problems spilled over to Mr. 
Pribadi ’s control of the company. 
But Mr. Pribadi said die problems 
had predated his arrival and said he 
had even asked another accounting 
firm. Pea i Marwick, to examine the 
company’s operations. 

The report also raised the 
specter of further investigations 
mat could uncover more b ad news 
about the company, analysts said. 

Amcol asked for a nice Wa- 
terhouse audit at the suggestion of 
the Singapore Stock Exchange. 
The exchange said it would study 
the audit and “consider the ap- 
propriate actions to be taken.” 

The stock exchange approved a 
five-member caretaker board for 
the company alter Amcol officials 
alerted ir to problems with account- 
ing at some of Amcol's electronics 
units. Amcol shares have been sus- 
pended since July 19. They closed 
at 2.62 dollars on July 18. 

Singapore’s Commercial Affairs 
Department, which investigates 
white-collar crime, also is looking 
into the Amcol affair. It declined to 
not comment on its investigation. 

Amcol Gardens (Tanjong Rhu) 
Pte., Amcol’s property unit which 
is developing the Costa Rhu con- 
dominium on Singapore's east 
coast, is not under judicial man- 
agement That company will honor 
its contracts, including those for 
construction and sale of units, the 
company said. (Bloomberg, AP ) 


AMP Society 
And Westpac 
End 5-Year 
Joint Venture 


Bloomberg Business Sews 

SYDNEY — Australia's largest 
insurer, AMP Society, said Friday it 
would end a five-year-old relation- 
ship with Westpac Banking Carp, 
by selling its 50 percent stake in 
their life-insurance joint venture, 
AMPAC Life Ltd, to Wesipac. 

Westpac, one of Australia's ma- 
jor banks, said it would buy AMP's 
stake for as much as 400 million 
Australian dollars (5316 million). 

AMP's holding in AMPAC was 
valued at 336 million Australian dol- 
lars in AMP’s 199S annual report. 

The sale (nice of AMP’s stake in 
AMPAC will be determined by an 
independent actuary, Richard Bur- 
rows of Trowbridge Consulting. 

AMP said it would not sell its 
stake in Westpac, which stood at 13 
percent in November 1995. On the 
basis of Westpac’s current share 
price, that values AMP’s sharehold- 
ing ar nearly 1 3 billion dollars. 

“AMP will be maintaining its 
investment in Westpac and has no 
present intention to sell down its 
holding,” said Ray Greenshields, 
chief general manager of AMP Fi- 
nancial Services. 

Mercantile Mutual's head of 
equities, Greg Matthews, said AMP 
was unlikely to be a long-term hold- 
er on Westpac’s share register. 

“Essentially it will be sold down 
to levels thar are more a ppropriate,” 
be said. 

“No doubt that will happen over 
the longer term.” 

Westpac has exercised a call op- 
tion on AMP’s 50 percent stake, and 
settlement is due to taka place Oct 
1. If Westpac had not take n up the 
option, it would have had to wait 
five years before it had another 
chance to buy AMPAC. 

Under the alliance, AMP had an 
exclusive agreement with Westpac 
to provide life insurance and per- 
sonal pension products sold by the 
AMPAC joint venture. 
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IninMiontl HcrakJ Tribune 

Very briefly: 


• Mobil Oil Corp. bought a 26 percent stake in a $35 billion 
project to develop Indonesia's Natuna natural -gas field in the 
South C hina Sea. 

• Qantas Airways Ltd. offered employees a wage increase of 
as much as 8 percent over two years. 

• Singapore’s manufacturing output growth slowed to 10 
percent year-on-year in May from 11.9 percent in April and 
1 1.4 percent in March. 

• Nokia Oy of Finland signed a $25 million agreement to 
expand a digital mobile-telephone network in the eastern 
Chinese province of Zhejiang. 

• Sapporo Breweries Ltd. said current, or pretax, profit for 
the first half of 1 996 rose 50 percent from a year earlier, to 9.49 
billion yen ($87.6 million). Sales rose 3 percent, to 289.41 
billion yen. 

• Bangkok Metropolitan Bank Public Co. is to close its 
New York and San Francisco offices after being fined for 
irregularities by U.S. bank regulators. 

• China’s power generation increased 7.8 percent from a year 
earlier, to 510.9 billion kilowatt-hours, in the first half of 1996. 
the Stale Statistics Bureau said. 

• Taiwan is to sell its 5 percent stake in China Steel Corp. to 
overseas investors before the end of this year. 

• Samsung Electronics Co. opened a $100 million semi- 
conductor plant in China. AP. Bloomberg. AFP. Reuters 
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Continued from Page 11 

the New MQford plant That's fine with Mike 
Thomas, 41, a line worker in Ms. Gottung’s 
department who has been at Kimberly-Clark; 
for 1 6 years. Diaper-making, which to be 

a maflerof attaching piece A to tab B by hand, 
is now a computer-driven process' in which 
humans monitor the electronic monitors and 
service the moving parts.. *Tm an old dog 
who’s adjusted to three product changes in die 
last year,” Mr. Thomas said. 

Bm William Baumol and Ed Wolff, eco- 
nomists at New York University, argue that 
older, less educated workers are at a serious 
disadvantage. The resulting increase in em- 
ployer selectivity helps explain why people 
who lose their jobs are, on average, staying 
out of work longer. 

The biggest worry, though, is a widening 
wage gap. While otto factors certainly come 
into play, researchers generally agree that 
technology has helped to drive a wedge be- 
tween wages of the winners and of losers. 

“For a long time economists assumed the 
rising tide of productivity would cany all 
boats,” Frank Levy, an economist at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, recalled. 
“We’ve learned better.” 

Lawrence Mishel, research director of the 
EcoocnrricPt^kyInstitute,^>ecializesinmeas- 
uring bow far apart the boats have become. He 
estimates that in 1979 the average hourly wage 
of the top 10 percent of workers was 59percent 
higher than for those in the middle. By 1995, 
feat had grown to 76 percent. 

More ominously, jobs paying wages that 
could not support a family above the poverty 
line had jumped from 24 percent to 30 percent 
of the totaL 

Could the trend reverse on its own, with 
technological change raising the relative de- 
mand for unskilled workers? Claudia Goldin 
and Lawrence Katz, economists at Harvard 
University, point out that the 19th-century 


transition from artisan workshops to as- 
sembly lines did strongly favor unskilled 
labor. Gun-making, for example, was trans- 
formed from a complex task for metal-cutters 
and metal-shapers to a much simpler process 
of fitting machine-made parts together. By 

in ‘rite past two decades havebeen workers 
with fee intelligence and skills to keep fee 
machine running well or to build new ones. 

In theory, the pendulum could swing back 
again, reducing the demand for the skilled and 
raising demand for fee unskilled But while 
there is some tentative evidence feat the gap is 
no longer widening as rapidly, nothing on fee 
admittedly cloudy technological horizon sug- 
gests the trend null reverse soon. 

Equally important, upgrading skills is be- 
commg the rule, not fee exception, for workers 
in fee middle. Mr. Heckman points to survey 
data showing that 40 percent of sales workers 
and 23 percent of materials handlers are re- 
ceiving training at least once a year. 

But the price of a for more skilled labor 
force would be substantial. Mr. Heckman 
estimates it would cost $400 hfllion to give 
low-end workers the skills to return their real 
wages to fee levels of the early 1970s. 

Traditional liberals such as Mr. Mishel 
would use government regulation to offset 
unfavorable wage trends. He favors a con- 
siderably higher minimum wage, along with 
mandatory employer-paid benefits such as 
health insurance and long vacations — in 
general, the sort of benefits provided in the 
generous welfare states of Western Europe. 

The catch is feat Europeans live with 10 
percent unemployment for adults and much 
higher rates for fee young, “I’d settle for 
European-level unemployment if we could 
have European wages,” Mr. Mishel said. 

Meanwhile, technology marches on — and 
workers scramble to stay on its benign side. 
“You just jump in,” Mr. Pokrywka ex- 
plained, “and do whatever, whenever.” 


Continued from Page It 

pete m a rapidly consolidating 
industry. Besides all feat, the 
famous rhetoric, still laced 
wife hyperbole, has changed a 
bit. Mr. Trump, who recently 
turned 50,is back in large mea- 
sure because of market forces 
beyond his control, and he is 
disarmingly frank about it 

“It was all luck,” he said 
after dinner at one of his res- 
taurants, Roberto's, where he 
ordered spaghetti and meat- 
balls. As is his habit, he drank 
no alcohol and, fearing germs, 
wiped his hands frequently 
after mixing wife the crowds. 

“I could have been 
wrong,” he added with a 
shrug. “But I was right.” 

After a financial debacle 
involving a string of ill-con- 
sidered acquisitions, a col- 
lapsing real-estate market and 
an accumulation of more than 
$5 billion in debt — nearly $1 
billion of which he had guar- 
anteed personally — Mr. 
Trump has lost or sold many 
prized assets, from a yacht to 
an airline to the Plaza Hotel. 

Last year he was even out- 
bid far the right to operate two 
skating rinks in New York's 
Central Park. 

But many people around 
him say it is all for fee better. 
This classic loner, whose sup- 
posed deal-making genius 
created and then almost des- 
troyed a fortune of nearly $2 
billion, is now described by 
an obviously pleased aide as 


“a businessman, a real busi- 
nessman.” He is capitalizing 
more and more on his skills in 
navigating New York’s real- 
estate regulations, using other 
people’s money and working 
with partners. 

“That’s what I think he 
ought to be doing from now 
an,” said Nicholas I* Ribts, 
chief executive officer of fee 
company and a key adviser. 
“He’s got skflis that are worth 
a lot to other people. It’s not so 
bad to have partners and to 
share fee risk. ' For instance, 
he is expected to earn as much 
as $50 million for guiding the 
refurbishment and sale of 
apartments in the Tramp In- 
ternational Hotel and Tower in 
New York, formerly known as 
fee Gulf & Western Building. 

At fee heart of fee new Mr. 
Trump is rambling. He had 
owned 200 percent of three 
deeply troubled casinos. 


drowning in debt Now, after 
a series of compromises and 
bankruptcy-law filings, he is 
emerging wife a 40 percent 
interest in Trump Hotels & 
Casino Resorts. 

Bm he is facing the 
roughest competition since he 
got mto gambling. In effect, be 
is beck on his feet just in time 
to see the rest of the big Las 

parocidariy on S E^bmie turf. 

Companies such as Mirage, 
Caesars Palace, MGM Grand 
and Circus Circus have an- 
nounced plans for as much as 
$4 billion in new construction 
and more than 10,000 new 
hotel rooms in Atlantic City. 

Those plans come as 
growth here begins to slow. 
At the Trump Plaza, for in- 
stance, the average take for 
each slot machine was $228 
in June, compared with nearly 
$250 in June 1995. 
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Facing a Tough Choice Between Equities and Bonds? Try Convertibles 


By Digby Lamer 

T HE MOST BASIC decision in- 
vestors make is often the 
toughest. Should they go for 
fixed income and a guaranteed 
return by investing in bonds, or risk the 
ups and downs of the equity market in 
the hope of maybe getting a higher yield 
and a fat profit? 

For those uncertain of which way to 
jump, convertible bonds offer a third 
option, allowing them to stave off a 
decision in the short term while keeping 
a foot in both camps. 

Convertibles begin life as debt issues, 
offering the guaranteed income and re- 
demption yields typical of bonds, with 
the option of being converted into com- 
mon stock later. 

Mostly they are issued by small- to 
medium-sized corporations whose low 
credit ratings or slim earnings history 
make them less attractive to equity in- 
vestors. 

“New convertible issues usually 
have to offer better-than -average yields 
to be successful.” said Russ Krnnel. an 
analyst with Momingstar Inc., the 
Chicago-based fund monitor. “Tradi- 
tionally that's one of the market's big 
attractions." 

Moreover, if the issuer's business 
takes off, and earnings and dividends 
start outstripping the convertible’s fixed 
income, investors can switch it to equity 
and take advantage of the gains. 

The terms of die conversion are de- 
tailed at the outset, making it clear when 
the change can be made and at what 
cost Each convertible entitles the in- 
vestor to a set number of shares: A SI 00 
convertible, for example, can be 
swapped for, say, 50 shares. But even if 
the market value of the convertible 
grows to $200. the share entitlement 
remains the same. 

Analysts say investors are drawn to 
convertibles for a number of reasons, 
ranging from the promise of higher- 
than -average fixed income to the thrill 
of betting that a corporation's future 
performance will make an equity con- 
version more than worthwhile. 

In some cases the market value of 
convertibles relative to that of their un- 
derlying shares makes it cost-effective 


for would-be equity investors to take the 
conversion route into a particular stock 
— making the conversion immediately 
— rather than buying the shares straight 
off. 

And in some markets convertibles 
provide the only access for international 
investors, said Frank Adams, a director 
with Kleinwort Benson Investment 
Management in London. “In places like 
Vietnam and Korea it can be difficult to 
get directly into equities, but there are 
often Euroconvertible bonds investors 
can buy in order to gain exposure.” he 
said. 

Even where buying equities is easy, 
be added, convertibles may simply be 
the better deal: In Japan, for example, 
equities currently yield about 0.7 per- 
cent. but some Japanese convertibles 
pick up about 2 percenL 

Not surprisingly, emerging Asian 
markets offer a high number of new 
convertible issues. While the value of 
the U.S. convertibles market is steady ar 
around $20 billion, and actually shrink- 
ing in Britain by about £2 billion ($3 
billion.) a year, Asian convertibles for 
this year are already above $3 billion. In 
both 1993 and 1994 new issues in the 
region topped $8 billion. 


T HE BAD NEWS is that al- 
though there are plenty of con- 
vertibles to choose from, they 
are veiy much a “hands on” 
investment, needing constant attention, 
said Dan Nathanson, a director with 
BZW Investment Management 
“It's a specialist market and not the 
sort of thing the man in the street gets 
involved in.” be said. “You have to 
constantly compare the yield and price 
of the convertible versus the dividend 
and price of the- company's shares in 
order to know when to convert 

What is more, if the business’s earn- 
ings growth takes off so that the di- 
vidends of the underlying equity 
threaten to outstrip the convertible's 
yield, die value of the convertible is 
likely to be undermined 
For the bulk of convertibles this is at 
least only an occasional consideration, 
as tbe chance to make a conversion 
usually is restricted to a period of one 
month once a year. 

Eurobond convertibles, on the other 



hand — which despite their name are 
issued internationally in any currency 
— can usually be convened at any time. 
As a result, investors need to monitor 
Eurobond performance more closely 
than many domestic issues. 

Adding to the problem is the fact that 
such information is bard to find In- 
vestors often have to dig it out and do the 
math themselves for each of the con- 
vertibles they hold 

Although a few specialist convert- 
ibles brokers collate such information, it 
is often only available to institutional 
clients. 

Investors who ignore shifts in the 
relative performances of their convert- 
ibles versus the underlying equity suffer 
the added threat of having conversion 
forced on them at none too attractive 
terms, said Paul Reed a director with 


Issuers in Emerging Nations Find Growing Market 


By Aline Sullivan 

I NVESTORS WHO ARE eager to 
gain exposure in emerging markets 
but wary of the risks are snapping 
up convertible bonds. The upside 
may not be as spectacular as with equit- 
ies, but at least the downside will not 
keep them awake at night. 

They have plenty of choice: Compa- 
nies around the developing world are 
hoping to finance their expansion plans 
or boost their balance sheets through 
these hybrid instruments, hi just the past 
few weeks, new issues have been 
launched by companies in India. Korea, 
Malaysia. Mexico, the Philippines, 
South Africa, Taiwan and Thailand 
“There has been a real explosion 
recently in the emerging markets, par- 
ticularly in Asia," said Grant Mackie, 
head of proprietary trading at stock- 
brokers ING Barings in London. When 
Wharf Capital, a Hong Kong-based 
holding company, raised $350 million 
in June 1993, Mr. Mackie said “the 
floodgates opened” Now there are 27 
outstanding issues in Hong Kong 
alone. 

“Convertible bond insurance is pick- 
ing up again in many parts of the 
world.” said Richard Heyes, an ex- 
ecutive director at Morgan Stanley in 


London. “That’s good news for in- 
vestors because they are able to achieve 
enhanced yields and gain equity ex- 
posure at the same time.” 

The big attraction for investors in 
emerging markets is that convertible 
bonds provide an underlying exposure 
to equities without the often rampant 
volatility associated with these mar- 
kets. 

Another plus is that most issues are 
denominated in dollars or in Swiss 
francs, allowing risk-averse investors to 
sidestep exchange rate swings. 

“For individual investors, convert- 
ible bonds are a low-risk, high-income 
method for participating in emerging 
stock markets,'’ said Michael Reid, a 
director of asset trading at Nomura In- 
ternational in London. “I don’t under- 
stand why more people don't buy 
them.’’ 

But buying emerging market con- 
vertible bonds is by no means risk-free. 
Rates are usually lower than those at- 
tached to straight bonds, and the in- 
strument can underperform the stock, 
particularly if the share value jumps 
dramatically. Or a mass conversion can 
cause tbe number of outstanding shares 
to jump by 50 percent or more, slashing 
earnings per share and forcing share 
values to plummet. 

Another drawback is that the gov- 


ernment restrictions on share ownership 
in some developing countries can make 
the conversion process difficult 

In Taiwan, for example, investors 
have only recently been allowed to con- 
vert their bonds into stocks: Previously 
they bought on mist that the law would 
be changed. 

However, the process remains oner- 
ous. Private investors in Taiwan and 
some other developing markets may 
find that selling their convertible bonds 
to professionals is their best bet 

More worrying still is the prospect 
that the issuing company will collapse. 
Credit ratings are virtually nonexistent 
in most emerging markets and investors 
have had difficulties in assessing a com- 
pany’s prospects. 

“There were huge bootn-and-bust 
problems a few years ago because 
people couldn’t assess the downside of 
convertible bonds,” said Mr. Mackie. 
“Then asset-swap buyers started split- 
ting the convertibles into two parts 
equity and bond. They brought a sense 
of value to the market and it has since 
matured much more than one would 
expect in such a short time.” 

There are 12 funds that concentrate 
on emerging market convertible bonds, 
according to Micropal's Emerging Mar- 
ket Data Base. At least two more are 
expected to join their ranks in the next 


few weeks. A number of equity funds 
have also started buying emerging mar- 
ket convertibles. 

Many of these funds are focusing on 
Asian convertible bonds because that is 
where the supply is greatest. “Most of 
the new issues are coming out of the Far 
East and some out of Latin America 
although investors are still cautious 
about that region.” said Morgan Stan- 
ley’s Mr. Heyes. “We have seen noth- 
ing yet out of Eastern Europe because 
many companies there are not familiar 
with the product" 

Japanese corporations have long been 
enthusiastic proponents of convertible 
bonds. Indeed, die country is the leading 
issuer of these instruments, with about 
55 percent of the global market Many 
of its developing neighbors have adopt- 
ed a similar strategy: Asian coon tries 
outside Japan have garnered at least five 
percent of tbe global market in the past 
three years, analysts said. 

According to Mr. Reid, convertible 
bonds best suit family-owned compa- 
nies that are not underpressure to main- 
tain their earnings per share. “It is more 
of a natural product for Asian issuers 
than for Europeans because their stock 
is less likely to be widely held by in- 
stitutions and their management less 
focused cm enhancing share holder 
value,” he said. 
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By Conrad de Aenlle 


A S EXPENSIVE as last week's 
drop in American stocks was 
for shareholders, the decline 
portends much worse to 
come: The fall triggered sell signals in 
two indicators that are based on ex- 
tremes in valuation, followed by a seem- 
ingly benign return to normalcy. 

One of the indicators comes from 
Ned Davis Research, an organization in 
Nokomis, Florida, that tracks several 
thousand market indicators. Tbe firm 
notes that when the year-to-year change 
in the Standard & Poor’s 500 index 
reaches 30 percent, and then falls back 
below that level, the index will keep 
dropping right through what seems like 
fair value. 

In fact, statistics compiled by Davis 
Research show that each of the seven 
times since 1964 that the 30 percent 
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threshold has been breached, then tra- 
versed in tbe other direction, tbe index 
has kept on sinking to the point where 
the index shows a 9 percent loss from 
the same point a year earlier. 

Late last year and early this year, the 
S&P 500 was more than 35 percent 
higher than a year earlier. The decline of 
the last few weeks has trimmed the blue- 
chip index’s gains to around'20 percent, 
triggering a sell signal — and, following 
the Davis model, possibly portending 
further declines. 

The indicator also works in reverse: 
When the rare of change falls below a 
negative 9 percent, then comes back 
above it, it almost always returns to plus- 
30 percent, usually within a year. The last 
time this happened was in 1990, just 
before the current bull market took off, 
but it also happened before market rallies 
in 1974, 1982, 1984 and 1987. 

Compared with a buy-and-hold 
strategy, moving into cash after the rate 
of change falls below 30 percent, as 
now, and into stocks at a recovery above 
minus 9 percent would have improved 
total returns by 3 percent a year during 
tbe last 30 years — a substantial cu- 
mulative difference. Tracking the an- 
nual rate of change in the S&P 500 “is a 
nice way to usea longer-term over- 
bought-oversold indicator,** said Tun 
Hayes, senior stock market analyst at 
Ned Davis Research. “You wait for an 
extreme to be reached, then a significant 
move in the opposite direction. “This 
enforced patience is the key to the in- 
dicator's success because, as Mr. Hayes 
pointed out — and many a confirmed 


bear discovered last year — “you can 
get overbought, then get more and more 
overbought” 

A similar indicator is followed by 
Dan Sullivan of the newsletter The 
Chartist. Mr. Sullivan has found that 
when 80 percent of stocks traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange rise above 
their 30-week moving average — that 
is, the average daily closing price over 
the previous 30 weeks, adjusted daily — 
the market is primed to fall. The sell 
signal is given when the percentage of 
companies above their moving averages 
falls below 00- 

When that happens, as it did a few 
weeks ago, the market tends to deteri- 
orate to the point where fewer than 30 
percent of shares will be above their 
moving averages. This has happened 1 2 
times out of 13 since 1969. 

At market tops, both indicators detect 
more or less the same thing: A shift in 
momentum as the public’s efferves- 
cence, which sent paces too high, be- 
gins to dissipate, turning first to caution 
and then to fear. 

"The market is a moody place." 
Byron Wien, a strategist at Morgan 
Stanley, said. “When euphoria is cours- 
ing through the veins of investors, every 


the convertibles market directly is to opt 
for a mutual fund. Moreover, in both the 
United States and Britain, convertible 
mutual funds have been outperforming 
other fond sectors recently. 


Steve Thorober, a fund manager with 
Th readne cdle Investment Management 
in London, acknowledged that this am 
sometimes be a problem. ' It all depends 
on the terms of the trust deed governing 
fimH *• he said. “With our own Tm 
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According to figures from Morning- the fund, hesai anything but 

star, U.S. convertible funds grew 7per- prevented 
cent during the first six months of tire convertible bonds. 
year, 8 percent ahead of the boot! fund 
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average and less than 4 percent behind 
the performance of general equity 
funds. 

I N SOME WAYS, though, buying 
into mutual funds defeats tbe object 
of buying into convertibles in the 
first place. Instead of being free to 
shift from fixed income to equity as they 
wish, investors are dependent on the 
judgment of a fund manager. 

The question remains, too, of what 
happens to the stock once the conver- 
sion is made. If the fund manager's aim 
is to maximize returns through con- 
version, the natural trend for convert- 
ibles funds would be to become fully 
equity based — at which point they risk 
being seen as just another stock rood. 


conversion option myself, I have to sell 
the stock, shortly after.” He said this 


rarely disad vantages investors but can 
be frustrating if it means losing a 
favored convertible. 


be frustrating 


The rules governing some mutual 
funds are more flexible, allowing them 
to hold a portion of convened stock 
indefinitely. But even these aim to 
maintain their bias toward convertibles 
and t end to impose their own limits on 
how long a converted equity will be 

held. , ■ 

Talcing the mutual fund route can also 
Km it the range of choice. In the United 1 
States there are only around 40 ded- 
icated convertibles fund. Of a mark et 
totaling an estimated S20 billion, these 
represent less than one third. 
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f Convertibles: A Foot in Both Camps 


David SmnflHT 

Abtrust fund managers in Scotland. 

“Eurobonds, in particular, often re- 
serve the right to call the bond at any 
time at its par value,” he said. In other 
words, even though the convertible 
might be trading at $170 in toe market, 
the issuer may insist on paying off at its 
par value — usually $100. 

Convertibles issued domestically are 
often better protected, but most can 
force a conversion if more than 75 per- 
cent of the issue has already been 
switched into equities. 

This is not necessarily disadvantage- 
ous to the remaining investors. Tbe fact 
that so many have already converted is 
usually a sign the equity is a better 
option. Even so. the terms of a forced 
conversion may be less beneficial than 
one made by choice. 

As always, the alternative to playing 





Source: Momingstar Inc. 


In Funds, a Ray of Sunshine 

A T FIRST GLANCE it “On top oftoat,m Britain at least th 
seems to make no sense, supply of convertibles is felling whil 
Convertible funds, winch demand remains relatively stabk 
logically should broadly therefore pushing up prices.” 


A T FIRST GLANCE it 
seems to make no sense. 
Convertible funds, winch 
logically should broadly 
track movements in bond prices, way 
outperformed average U.S. bond 
funds during toe first six months of 
theyear. 

While bonds fell 1 percent con- 
vertible mutual funds went the other 
way, growing an average 7 percent 
according to figures from Morning- 
star Inc. in Chicago. 

A similar trend occurred in Bri- 
tain, where convertible funds 
bounced back this year following two 
years in toe doldrums. Dan Nato- 
anson, a director with BZW Invest- 
ment Management, said two main 
factors have stirred the market on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

“At the beginning of the year con- 
vertibles were fairly knocked out. 
They've had a dreadful 'couple of 
years, so the current growth has come 
from a relatively low base,” he said. 


“On top of that, in Britain at least toe 
supply of convertibles is falling while 
demand remains relatively stable, 
therefore pushing up prices.” 

Mr. Nathanson estimated the size 
of Britain’s convertibles market was 
shrinking by 15jpercent a year. From 
a total of £15 bilhon ($23 billion) two 
years ago. die value of the British 
market is now put at £1 1 billion. 

As long as the trend continues, and 
demand remains at least as gpodas It is 
now, British convertible prices could 
continue climbing, he said. 

Similar factors underpin toe per- 
formance ofU.S. convertibles, albeit 
to a lesser extent, said Russ Kinnel, a 
Momingstar analyst. Although new 
U.S. issues are thin on the ground, the 
overall size of toe convertible market 
is steady at around $20 billion, he 
said, adding that recent convertible 
issues have been less attractive than 
before. 


Hybrid Bonds Help Feed 
India’s Hunger for Capital 


By Neel Cbowdhury 


A S INDIA EMBARKS on an 
estimated $200 billion up- 
grade of its crumbling roams, 
power stations and telecom- 
munications over the next five years, 
analysts foresee a slew of low-coupon 
convertible bonds to finance these pro- 
jects. 

With the Bombay Stock Exchange 
trading 25 percent below its 1994 higb. 
and India’s global depositary receipt 


companies are turning to the convertible 
bond market in increasing numbers 
when they need to raise capital abroad. 

Capitalized at roughly $13 billion, 
some dealers believe that India’s con- 
vertible bond market could rocket to 
$50 billion to $60 billion by toe year 
2000 — helped, in part, by the gov- 
ernment’s recent decision to grant tax 
breaks cm infrastructure^elatcd bernds 
and securities. 

For toe moment, a cumbersome pa- 


For toe moment, a cumbersome pa- Mahindra s share nriw. 06 

per-based system of settlement has pre- just 23 percent by200 fSSh 1 P C? C j? te 
vented many investors from bu&g convert^^av-afe'.L^v 
convertibles directly. But bodi the Bom- 


piece of news is interpreted positively, 
when investors are at an inflection point 
where toe concept of a bear market is 


ing to have electronic settlement sys- 
tems in place within a year. 

In tile meantime, for individual in- 
vestors there are two ways. to ride .the. 
convertible wave in India. 

The first b through a fund manager 
with long experience in the country. 
Among the companies investing in In- 
dia’s 1 1 publicly listed convertibles are 
Income Partners, Union Bank of 
Switzerland, Invesco, Guinness Flight 
Asia and Jaiidine Fleming. 

The second way is to authorize a 
broker to bay and sell from a market 
maker trading in Indian convertible 
bonds in one or the world's three major 
financial markets: New York, London 
or Hong Kong. This approach allows for 
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“ Indian convertibles face the investor 
to take a view not just on the specific 
company issuing the bondL,’^ ’ said Gauntam 
Sai 8jJ a l' a cwpoiate finance specialist for 
SSK3 Securities in Bombay. '‘You have 
to consider foreign exchange risk, conn- . 
tty risk, sector risk, and then project all 
tins five to seven years down the road. 
That isn’t easy.” 

To overcome the problem, and to' 
sweeten tbe appeal to investors, Indian 
blue-chips are shedding their old market 
inhibitions and stooping to near-bar- 
gain-basement terms. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., for example, r 
recently put together a five-year, $100 
million Euroconvertible bond for In- 

Jw? and tractor maker,* 
Jfeh 1 ndra & Mahmdra. For a company 
whoseglobal depositary receipt hasrb- 
en foz percent since its launch three 
yearS y d which delivered 91 
profit growth at the same time, a 
s&ffpnce for the convertible was ex- 
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He added ominously: “It usually 
takes some time for the mood to change 
completely, and we are only at the start 
ofiL” 


comes when putting one’seggs in fewer 
baskets, but toe greater amountrof 
homework involved in order to choose 
which convertible to buy- 


MrJUl said- 
with serricm&m: IS, ^uncomfortable" 
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THE MONEY REPOR 1 


iin ( U N * Looking to Spread Risk? 
• Asia Offers Little Solace 


=€CP= ....: 


By Philip Segal 


S O MUCH FOR diversifying 
risk. Fean over rising interest 
rates, slower corporate earnings 
and a rout in technology stocks 
have begun to threaten markets in Asia 
just as they have in the United States. 
Asian markets mostly rose Friday to 
recover some of their losses for the 
week, but for investors seeking to di- 
versify the risks of owning U.S. stocks 
there is practically nowhere left to 
turn. 

The .worst .may not be over. Even 
though the U.S. markets have staged a 
partial recovery on the back of good 
earnings at International Business Ma 
chines Corp., a set or two of disap- 
pointing profit figures or a sign that 
interest rates will rise could cause mar- 
kets across Asia to plunge again next 
■week. 

Usually it is just Hong Kong that 
moves slavishly up and down with 
American stocks, responding to wbar 
the Federal Reserve Board might do 
because the colony's currency is pegged 
to the U.S. dollar. But now, even Japan 
follows the American market, having 
fallen 1.6 percent for the week, but at 
one point down almost 4 percent. 

One reason is mutual hinds. As a 
whole, the U.S. mutual fund industry in 
June took in just a quarter of the money 
<8c it attracted in May. As fund redemptions 
picked up in the United States, fund 
managers had no choice bat to lighten 
up on some of their holdings. 

This applied in Japan even ( on 
Thursday: When the market was rising, ■ 
foreigners were still getting oul 

Hopes that Japan’s market would 
continue its recovery after a six-year 
slump were shaky at best, anyway. Ja- 
pan's annualized growth rate of 12.7 
percent recorded in the first quarter was 
due as much to a government stimulus 
package as anything else. Corporate 
earnings are hardly out of the woods yet, 
and investors know it 
So it was that much easier for the 
market to be shaken by insurance giant 
Nippon Life's statement on Wednesday 
that the company would no longer auto- 
matically buy new shares issued by Jap- 
anese banks. The Nikkei 225 index fell 
25 percent Wednesday, its biggest one- 




day drop in a year. 

In the week to come, a stronger dollar 


would help the Japanese marker by 
making exports of cars and other goods 


cheaper, but would reduce returns for 
dollar-based investors. If you think Jap- 
anese stocks are worth a look, avoid 
mterest-rate-sensitive shares such as 
banks and brokerages if Japanese rates 
are set to rise. 

• Malaysia may be set for real growth 
of more than 7 percent, but it relies on 
exports of electronics. Technology 
stocks were hammered in the first part 
of the week, and so was the Malaysian 
market. Most fond managers have been 
underweight in it for some time. 

Thailand’s stock market has been in 
the dumps ail year because of the central 
bank’s tigbt-money policy, but 
Thursday’s report thai exports in June 
were unchanged from a year ago sent 
the market down more than 2 percent as 
pb€i rest of the region was recovering. 
Growth is now forecast at 7.8 percent 
for the year instead of 83 percent, so 
watch for analysts to lower earnings 
estimates for Thai companies. 

. Traditionally, rising U.S. rates have 
tended to hit South Korea and Taiwan 
the least Unfortunately, both rely heav- 
ily on exports of electronics, although 
South Korea may have done most of its 
falling: The Korea Composite Index is 
down 20 percent since its 52-week high, 
reached last October, and valuations are 
among the lowest in Asia. 

However, the government disappoin- 
ted investors Thursday by failing to 
raise the limit on shares foreigners can 
own, so Korea cannot be regarded as 
much of a haven. 

While very volatile, China has been 
good in recent weeks as local investors 
bid up shares in dollar -den ominated B- 
shares — ostensibly off-limits to 
Chinese citizens. But this is a veiy spec- 
ulative market, one that does not tend to 
move on fundamentals and where trans- 
parency of operations is dismal to 
nonexistent This, therefore, is not a 
place to put a big chunk of your life’s 
savings. 

For those without the stomach to in- 
vest in stocks. Asia may still offer a 
place to park some money. Money-mar- 
ket yields in New Zealand, where stocks 
rose this week, are among the highest in 
the world — 9.75 percent on one-month 
bills — because of an unusually in- 
dependent central bank that is com- 
mitted to holding inflation to no more 
than 2 percent 

Yields in Australia are less impress- 
ive but still good, its currency looks 
strong", and with the election out of the 
Way political risk is low. 


Battered but Not Broken 


By Patricia Lamiell 


TURBULENCE in the 

I stock market could not have 

I come at a worse time for the 

-R- electronic trading . system 
known as Nasdaq. 

Prices for many Nasdaq stocks have 
plummeted from record highs set last 
month. Nagging questions have been 
raised about whether Nasdaq ad- 
equately polices dealers and protects 
investors from cheating. The Nasdaq 
system has suffered some chronic tech- 
nical glitches. 

Nonetheless, Nasdaq, the main mar- 
ketplace for small and growing compa- 
nies. is far from oul Investors are un- 
likely to stop dealing on Nasdaq as long 
as the exchange lists the stocks they 
want to buy and sell, including such 
heavyweights as Netscape Communic- 
ations. Microsoft Corp. and MCI Com- 
munications Corp. 

Significant defections are not likely, 
analysts said, even among companies 
that meet the bigger capitalization re- 
quirements to trade on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“I'm doubtful that Che recent poor 
performance of the Nasdaq is going to 
have an impact on the number of 
companies that list on the Nasdaq, ’ ’ said 
Paul Greenwood, an analyst at Frank 
Russell Co. in Tacoma. Washington. 

Mr. Greenwood and others say that 
Nasdaq’s retreat stems more from die 
^ volatility of technology stocks, its major 
constituents, rather than any hostility on 
the part of investors or companies that 
trade on tlx: Nasdaq system, a network of 
dealers Jinked by phone and computer. 

Still. Nasdaq has been hit recently 
with a one-two punch. 

On July 17, two dozen Wall Street 
firms settled a nearly two-year federal 
investigation of Nasdaq price-fixing 
and fee padding by agreeing, among 
other things, to install expensive mon- 
itoring systems that regulators can de- 
mand to see unannounced. 

Tie settlement was reached during a 


significant market retreat. After reaching 
an all-time closing high on June 5, the 
Nasdaq Composite index has dropped 
more than 15 percent. Blue-chips also 
have declined, but not as much. 

' Analysts who believe tire stock mar- 
ket is cyclical said the retreat makes 
sense. The Nasdaq outran the Dow 
Jones industrial average significantly in 
1 995, rising 40 percent compared with 
33 percent on the blue-chip average. 
Now, they said, it is payback time. Last 
year, 58 companies left tire Nasdaq sys- 
tem for the Big Board. Another 32 de- 
fected in the first half of this year. 

• But the number of overall Nasdaq 
listings also has grown, keeping de- 
fections at just 1 percent of die total, said 
Marc Beauchamp, a spokesman for the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers. The Washington-based group 
is the parent of Nasdaq, an acronym for 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers Automated Quotations. 

Besides making a market in shares of 
smaller companies, Nasdaq prides itself 
as the place for fast-growing upstarts to 
lisr their stock. Out of the 5365 compa- 
nies listed in the Nasdaq system, 1500 
are big enough to list with the bigger 
New York Stock Exchange. The 
companies do not move. Mr. Green- 
wood said, because they “prefer to be 
associated with that dynamic.” 

And new companies continue to list- 
initial public offerings were a record 
333 for the first half, compared with 476 
in all of 1995 . Companies totaling $ 1 3.9 
billion in capitalization did initial of- 
ferings, compared with $ 1 6.7 billion for 
all of 1995. 

, Nasdaq has encountered problems 
keeping up with the growth in issuance 
and in trading, despite a SI 70 million 
improvement to its communications 
system completed at the end of last year 
that doubled its trading capacity to more 
than 1 billion shares a day. 

Technical glitches, though less fre- 
quent, still happen: This month Nasdaq 
bad to re-send a number of closing stock 
prices that bad been sent inaccurately. 

The Associated Press 
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Wall Street’s Painful 
History Lesson 


If you lost money in tbe most recent 
stock market downturn, it may be of 
some comfort to realize that your losses 
were probably unavoidable — and that, 
historically speaking, you have lots of 
company. 

“Stock gains tend to come m brief. 
Intense bursts," tbe investment house 
Sanford C. Bernstein says in a recent 
report. “Miss enough of them, and you 
lose ‘all the advantage of stock investing 
in the first place.” 

Going hack to 1926, stocks have re- 
turned 1 percent per month on average. 
During the best & months in those 70 
years, the average stock return was a 

whopping 12 percent per month. In all the 


other months — that is, 93 percent of tbe 
time — stocks returned close to zero. 

“It's vitally important.” says the re- 
port. "not to miss those few intense 
moments when the stock market stops 
vacillating up and down from one day to 
the next and makes sustained, dramatic 
progress." . 

That, however, is easier said than 
done. As the report acknowledges: 
“Those moments are virtually im- 
possible for anyone to predicL” (WPi 


Investment Accidents 
Waiting To Happen? 


“Buy stocks,” said the humorist Will 
Rogers. “If they go up, sell them. If they 


don't go up, don 't buy them. ” 

Stephen Leeb and Roger S. Conrad of 
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Beyond the Nifty Fifty 9 : Meet the 3-Tier Market 


By James K. Glassman 


I N WHAT WAS CALLED the 
“two-tier market” of tbe 1970s, 
investors went wild over a few 
blue-chip stocks, dubbed the Nifty 
Fifty. Shares of such companies as Po- 
laroid Corp., Walt Disney Co. and Avon 
Products went through the roof, while 
the majority of stocks languished. 

“It was as though ail of the U.S. but 
Nebraska had sunk into the sea, ' ’ said an 
article in Forbes magazine. “Tbe two- 
tier market really consisted of one tier 
and a lot of rubble down below." 

The upper tier ultimately sank into 
the nibble as well. Avon lost half its 
value in six months. McDonald's Corp. 
went from a price-to-eamings ratio of 
S3 in 1972 to a P/E of 9 in 1980. 

Instead of having two tiers. Today's 
stock market, it seems, has three. One of 
them is already as dangerously over- 
valued as the Nifty Fifty was in 3 972, 
and a second is getting there. But the 
third tier offers safety — and probably 
good renims. 

The three are: 


muni cations Inc., which has fallen 40 
percent since January but still trades at a 
P/E of 685 based on current results — or 
a mere 200. based on the company's 
estimated earnings for 1996. 


Not all Silly Season Stocks are high- 
tech. Many of them went public recently 


amid huge publicity’. Look at Planet Hol- 
lywood Inc„ the restaurant chain. It is 
barely profitable, but its market cap is 
nearly S3 billion — despite falling 20 
percent from its April high. Current P/E: 
110 . 

Many slocks in this tier have dropped 
so sharply in recent months that they 
look tempting. Bui investors should 
team a lesson from Yahoo Inc., the 
Internet search service. It went public in 


April at SI 3 and promptly shot up to 
S43. By mid-June, it seemed to have 


S43. By mid-June, it seemed to have 
leveled off at S25. Attractive? Now. 
four weeks later, the shares are at SI 6. 


— impressive, but only half its P/E. 

Here are four other Thoroughbreds, 
each of which, by coincidence, has a 
P/E of 32: Gillette Co., which has 
doubled since March 1994; Boeing Co.; 
American Home Products Inc., the 
health-care concern; and PepsiCo Inc. 

Thoroughbreds have held their heads 
high as Silly Season Stocks have 
drooped. And, just as fallen Silly Season 
companies are tempting at one-third off 
their prices of a month ago, so Thor- 
oughbreds, foil of power and confid- 
ence, beckon as well. 

But. again, investors would probably 
do better to resist them. Thoroughbreds 
may not fall like Silly Season Stocks, 
but the odds against them rising do not 
look good. 


Branded Wallflowers 


Thoroughbreds 


Silly Season Stocks 


These are young, high-technology, 
high-concept stocks that have little in 
die way of profits but lots of potential — 
and lots of hype from investment houses 
and newsletters. Many of these stocks 
have plummeted lately, but they may 
still have a long way to go before they 
crash and burn. 


These are great companies, with su- 
perb histories. They have excellent 
managements, growing profits and 
wonderful prospects. But, like blue- 
blooded racehorses, (hey are priced out 
of sighL 

An example is Coca-Cola Co., whose 
stock has soared from a split-adjusted 
S20 two years ago to just under S50 
today. Earnings have risen, but only 
about one-third as much as the stock 


As one Wall Street observer put it, 
"So, now, instead of trading at a P/E of 


500, it’s only at a P/E of 200." He was 
speaking generically, but he might have 
been talking about tbe quintessential 
Silly Season Stock, a printing-techno- 
logy company called Presstek Inc. 

Last year, Presstek earned $2.9 mil- 
lion, which is not much for a company 
with a market capitalization of $2.9 
billion. In other words, Presstek had a P/ 
E of 1.000: For every $1,000 invested, 
die company produced $1 of profits. 

Alas, Presstek’s stock has fallen from 
$195 a share on May 20 to $65 this 
week, so its market capitalization is now 
$1 billion, and its P/E is more than 200 
(compared with the market P/E of 
around 20). 

Then there is the entire family of 
Internet stocks, led by Netscape Com- 


pnce. 

What is troubling about Coke — and 
the other Thoroughbreds — is that they 
are trading at absurdly high P/E ratios. 
Coke’s is now 41 . up from 23 two years 
ago. 

A good rule of thumb is that a P/E ratio 
should not be much higher than the 
annual growth rate of a company's 
profits. Coke's growth rale is 20 percent 


In every bull market, there are always 
stocks that no one seems to like. These 
wallflowers are shunned for so long that 
most investors cannot remember what it 
was that made them unattractive. 

Many of these companies — such as 
Citicorp. Genera] Motors Corp. and In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. — 
have gone through restructurings and 
management changes, but they are 
clearly on the right track. And yet they 
sit on the sidelines, rarely asked to 
dance: 

Merrill Lynch & Co. is a perfect 
example. The investment house is in a 
competitive business, and perhaps a 
market crash is just around the comer. 
But does anyone seriously doubt that as 
baby boomers age they will save and 
invest more? 

What is attractive about Branded 
Wallflowers is not just the power of 
their brand names and the track record 
of their managements, but their prices. 


Over the past 12 months, the Standard & 
Poor's 500-stock index has returned 20 
percent, including reinvested dividends. 
But Merrill stock alone has returned 8 
percent Merrill now trades at a P/E of 9, 
despite earnings gains that average 15 
percent a year. 

There is no guarantee that Branded 
Wallflowers will not be trampled if 
there is a stampede to sell slocks. But 
their reasonable prices should protect 
them from real harm. 

And Branded Wallflower stocks such 
as Merrill Lynch abound. The Value 
Line Investment Survey, for example, 
includes several in its suggested port- 
folios, among them: Dana Corp., auto 
parts (with a P/E, based on estimates of 
this year's earnings, of 10); IBM (P/E of 
8); NationsBank Corp. (10); Norwest 
Corp.. mortgage banking (11); and 
Travelers Group Inc., insurance and 
stocks (11). 

A. Marshall Acuff of Smith Barney 
Inc, believes that large-cap Branded 
Wallflowers such as these, “with re- 
latively consistent and visible earnings 
growth, should become more highly 
valued" as the marker comes under 
more attack in its current pricey state. 
Smith Barney is recommending tool- 
maker Stanley Works, with a P/E of 7 
based on 1996 estimated profits; 
Temple-Inland Inc., the paper and pack- 
aging concern, at a P/E of 9, and Amer- 
ican Re Corp. and Chase Manhattan 
Corp., both at a P/E of 10. 


A THREE-TIERED MARKET 
is, obviously, an oversimpli- 
fication. A stock such as Hew- 
lett-Packard Co. has elements 
of all three categories. It is a fallen higji- 
tech stock, down 30 percent from its 
May high. It is clearly a Thoroughbred 
in style, but at a P/E of 17 it is close to 
being a Branded Wallflower. 

Other attractive hybrids include 
Southwest Airlines Co., AT&T Corp., 
Air Products & Chemicals Inc. and Ab- 
bott Laboratories — all recommended 
in the latest issue of Dow Theory Fore- 
casts, a conservative newsletter with a 
good record. 

And, then, of course, there is the 
fourth tier — “the rubble down below,’ ’ 
as Forbes described stocks that were not 
among the Nifty Fifty of the 1970s. 
Pawing through the rubble, though, in- 
vestors may well find gems. 

HiKA/nt>f<>n Post Service 
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Small Investors Test the Waters in Central Europe 


By Peter S. Green 


H ave you ever wanted 

to be part-owner of a Czech 
bank? A Hungarian winery? 
How about a Polish telecom- 
munications company or Slovakia's 
largest riverboat builder? 

Since the collapse of communism in 
1 989, Central Europe has become one of 
the fastest growing regions on the globe, 
as massive privatization plans fill local 
exchanges with share issues and foreign 
and domestic investors shop the bourses 
to assemble their industrial empires. 

Until recently, most of those investing 
in the region were either local citizens or 
large foreign institutions. Bur in the past 
year, a number of West European funds 
with regional or country-specific ex- 
posure have opened their gates to in- 
dividual investors, and a number of 
brokerage houses in Central Europe now 
service foreign individual investors. 

Fund managers note that stocks in 
Central Europe are a good buy when 
stacked against developed markets in 
Western Europe and the United States or 
against other emerging markets. They 
say Centra) European stocks now trade ar 
average price-to-eamings multiples of 
between 9-5 and 10. In Britain, the av- 
erage is about 15 times earnings, and in 
Latin America it can hit 17 times earn- 


ings. 

“Central Europe offers exposure to 
some of the strongest economic growth 
in the world,” said Martin Taylor, co- 
manager of Baring Asset Manage- 
ment’s Baring Emerging Europe Trust. 
“These economies are growing cur- 
rently at an average 5 percent, and that 
kind of level will continue for the fore- 
seeable future.” After nearly five dec- 
ades of communism, he added, * ‘there’s 
a lot of catch-up space.” 


Politically, the risk in these countries 
is small and shrinking. All four have 
markets that are freer and with a larger 
private sector than some European Uni- 
on member states. And ail are com- 
mitted to joining the EU and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, although 
in Slovakia's case the feeling in the 
West is less than mutual. 

Bur caution should still be exercised, 
as legal systems and protections for 
investors, particularly minority in- 
vestors, are still young. In the Czech 
Republic, for instance, the Finance Min- 
istry said recently it would not enforce 
new toughened securities laws. 

In general, fond managers are legally 
barred from predicting future growth, but 
privately they say they expect Central 
Europe funds to average 20 percent 
growth a year for the next five years. 

Lisa Riley, a manager of Schroder's 
Eastern European Fund Unit Trust, a 
$130 million fund that rose 57.32 per- 
cent this year through July 17, said, 
“The companies themselves are doing 
fairly weli now. They are realizing 
strong earnings numbers, growth is 
there, and many companies nave near- 
monopoly positions in quickly growing 
economies. They can use their low costs 
to export to Western Europe and their 
traditional ties to export to the former 
Soviet Union.” 

Miss Riley notes that construction, 
cement and steel companies for in- 
stance, will profit from the vast new 
infrastructure improvements being 
made to catch up with Western Europe. 

Many of the regional funds are re- 
vested in the same half-dozen or so blue 
chips in each country, mainly large 
banks, telecommunications companies 
and utilities. This is partly because these 
companies are the real motors of eco- 
nomic reform, and partly because they 
are most liquid stocks iu their markets. 
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the newsletter Personal Finance offer a 
variation on this advice: Profitable in- 
vesting, they write in a recent issue, 
means more than just buying the right 
equities, bonds and funds. It also means 
taking account of underlying economic 
conditions and avoiding “the land mines 
that litter Wall Street's landscape." 

These unexploded bombs, according 
to the authors, include: 

• Stocks in banks whose loan port- 
folios are heavy in consumer debi and 
thus vulnerable to a rise in short-term 
interest rates, which the authors think 
likely if U.S. inflation remains low. 
Citicorp, for example, has 64 percent of 
its loan portfolio in consumer debt 
compared with about 25 percent for 
competitors such as Bank of New York 
Corp., Chase Manhattan Corp. and 


Wells Fargo & Co. 

• Smalf growth stocks whose high 
price-to-eamings multiples are not jus- 
tified by the viability of their product 
lines or by their competitive position. In 
the latter category the authors cite Cort 
Corp., a smallish bolder of generic soft 
drinks that regularly gets caught in the 
middle of price wars between its two 
gargantuan competitors, Coca-Cola 
Corp. and Pepsico Inc. Yet Cott stock 
traded recently at 58. or 20 times its 
estimated 1996 earnings of 40 cents a 
share — about the same multiple as 
Coke and Pepsi. 

• Bank certificates of deposit, or 
CDs, which — although unquestionably 


safe — require investors to tie up their 
funds at a fixed rale of interest at a time 


when short-term rates are likely to rise. 


Taking the four countries, analysis 
usually rate Poland tops, with its 40 
million population, and its market reg- 
ulatory mechanisms modeled on the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

Hungary, beset by budget deficits 
comes second, while the Czech bourse, 
still Doubled by a lack of transparency 
and minority shareholder protection 
comes third. Slovakia, where politics 
can still influence business comes 
fourth. 

Most of the foods require investments 
of at least $1 ,000 to limit administrative 
overhead. But even that may be too 
much for some to risk. 

David Masters, a senior fund analyst 
at Mi cto pal, the London-based fond 
monitoring company, says, “The way 
to go into these markets is a savings plan 
— £25 ($39) a month. That way you’re 
not risking a lump sum. You’ll be buy- 
ing when the markets are high and 
low.” He points to Abtrust’s Frontier 
Markets Fund as one such vehicle. 

For those with a bit more money ro 
spend, and a precise idea of what they 
want to buy, it is possible to plunge into 
the Central European markets on one's 
own. Foreigners can own shares in all 
four countries, and computerized re- 
gistries make trading easy for those out 
of the country. The catch is that the best 
local brokers tend to focus on insti- 
tutional clients. 

In Poland, a handful of domestic 
brokerage houses, such as Dom Muk- 
lerski, are prepared to handle retail in- 
vestors and have the research and the 
brokers to service them. “J don't think it 
makes much sense to invest less than 
about 20,000 zloty ($7,400) as the op- 
erating expenses are too high,” said 
Jacek Adamski, president of the firm. 


“If someone has less than that, it’s 
better to buy a unit of a trust fund.” 

In Hungary, pharmaceutical compa- 
nies have shown particularly strong 
growth: Gedeon Richter started the year 
at $19.30 a share and is now up to 
$41.30. while rival Egis started the year 
at $22.20 and is now trading at $5230. 
Both are trading at about eight times 
next year's expected earnings. 

In the Czech Republic, Komercni 
banka is up 54 percent since the be- 
ginning of the year, and Sporitelna. the 
Czech savings bank, is up 63 percent. 
Tabak. the big cigarette maker majority 
owned by Philip Morris Cos., is up 66 
percent, all in Czech koruny terms and 
adjusted for inflation of about 5 percent 
for the first six months. 

In Poland, the Elektrim conglomer- 
ate. with interests in mobile telephones, 
construction and cement, began the year 


at 8.4 zloty and is now up to 223 zloty 
— a gain of 167 percent, or about 155 
percent in dollar terms. Polish bank 
BPH is up ro 172 zloty from 71.5 zloty 
so far this year. 

Pioneer, the U.S.-based fund man- 
agers who incidentally just bought most 
of Mr. Adamski ’s brokerage, offers 
three local Polish funds to retail in- 
vestors. 

In the Czech Republic, investment 
bank Patria Finance offers private port- 
folio management services for custom- 
ers with 500,000 koruny ( $18,500). 

investors can also make a relatively 
safe play by buying directly into one of 
the four or five blue-chip investment 
funds run by the largest Czech banks. 
Most are trading at steep discounts to 
their net asset value, and plan listings on 
the London Stock Exchange, which 
could drive down the discount consid- 
erably. 
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Personals 


THANK YOU FOR ANSWERING our 

prayers Sacred H-=afi 'A Jeiur, and SI 
Jude SNP RSF 

THANK YOU 5ACRED HEART 
OF JESUS and St Jude to an prayers 
answered 


Internet Web Sites 


M1p^hniwJx»ksnat)«Nn 
FiwndQast buksicne on me net We jnp 
NOridrrtte E-ra* info8bootemm.com 


Announcements 


30TH CUSS HEUNKM 
HEIGHTS HIGH 1946 
September 6. 1956. WrW 
R MAh. PC Box b06l-2Q0 
Sherman Oaks. CA 91413 USA 


AIDS / HIV rrlurmatjor and support m 
English in Pans z* FACTS-UHE (1) 44 
9J 16 fid Mg«i . Wed.. Fnd. 6pm ■ 10pm 

FEELING Ion? ■ havnq problems’ SOS 
HELP cnsia-lne m Engfsh. 3 p.m - 
11pm Tel Pars |l| 47 23 60 60 

FOR LEGAL TITLE OF NOBflJTY, 

Italy, please rax 
♦39 618 701274 


moving 


AG S PARIS (33-1) 40 60 20 20 

Auto Shipping 

SAVE ON CAH SHIPPING. AHESCQ, 
Knbbesn 2, Antwerp Belgium To/From 
US. Alrca. Regular flo-ft saiteg. Free 
had. Tet 32/^231-4235 Fax £32-o3« 


Autos Tax Free 


nea TAX-FREE used 
ALL LEADING HAKES 
Sara day rapstration possfote 
rerwearia up to 5 wars 
We iso regtsw cars vrth 
(expwsd) toregn {tax-tree) plates 

ICZKOWTS 

me Ester 50 M 10. CH4M27 Zurich 
Tel: 01/202 76 10 Fax: 01/202 76 30 


TRAKSCO BELGIUM 

The largest car agnrl company 
>n Europe tor he past 20 years. 
Afi makes end models 
Export sstes-negetranon. 
Slipping - insurance 
European. African A U.S specs 

Transoo, 51 Vosse-schynstr., 
2030 Antwerp, flefcpusi 
Tel: 03154262.40, lax (05425897. 
telex 35207 Trans B 


OCEANWIDE MOTORS 

GERMAN + USA TAX FREE CARS 
Genrorry (0)211/434646 Fax 4542120 

ATK WORLDWIDE TAX FREE CARS. 
Export + Shun} ♦ reparation ol new & 
used cars. ATK NV, remncMer 40, 2330 
Brassehaat. Belgium. Phone: +32 3 
6455002. Fax +32 3 6457105 ATK. 


EUROPE AUTO BROKERS, INC 

TeLhoSarKOr (0)306064494 FxS060994 




NANNIES & DOMESTICS 


Monroe Nannies 

tNOfWHIBWIIOlULLYFOR'nEVBIVBGST 
NAWHESAUTERNITY NURSES 
GOVERNESSESAMTHEF’S HELPS 
Al strive My experienced to 8c cae 
rf Hitt provide 

a wy professional A wing wvk* 

TEL (44 171) 409 091 D FAX: (44 171)629 4165 
34 BROOK STRST.MATF«ILUMION.m , 


Domestic Positions Wanted 


INTERNATIONAL 

Brtsh naated names, governesses A 
baby mases avadaBe for mdd ttfe 
(ttcemena. Top quafiry service A 
altenare No radiation tea 
Tat UK 1275 B760B2 Fax 1275 340152 


DOtESRC SOLUTIONS AGENCY 
The spedaists far Butters. Ctauffeus. 
Compancns. Cook/Hotsekeepers. 
Coupes & Security stall. 

Tel 44-171 589 33t»fax 171 589 4S56 


NANNY. EFFICIENT, experienced, wel 
traveled. Ptsftpme rational. U5. restart 
seeks suable employmenl in USEuope. 
Eicaham references. Please contact: 
Jane. 9553 So Pres! Rd.. Ranch Carry), 
CA 95231 USA 


OCCASIONAL AND PERMANENT 
NANNY AGENCY has experienced 
Brash Names and Baby fases for in- 
femafinaf (ate 2 Cromwl Pbce. Lon- 
don. SW7 2JE. Tel UK 171 225 1555 
Fa* UK 171 589 4966 


UK A OVERSEAS AU PAIR AGENCY 
NAffUES. MOTHERS HELPS, all tern 
Stall. 87 Regent Si London W1R 7HF 
Tel: 171 494 2929 Fax 171 494 2322 


Nannies & Norses 

lnl<-m--->ul-'Un ipm 

'Ll SPEtJALiSE IN THE M-kOEMENT 
OF EXPERIENC ED * QUALIFIED 

* NANNIES * GOVERNESSES 

* BABY MATERNITY NURSES 
FJiChLLEST i.4 KE ASSURED 
PLEASE TEL: -M U*1 5*» 5789 

OR FAN: -M I~1 838 07-rt) 

XI BtAl CHAMP PLACE. It ATIOV SO 


Domestic Positions Available 


HOUSEKEEPER REOUDB) to; private 
European :an»kr Mua be tree to Sve De- 
R»er. Lcnpcn. Sateerland and Span 
Must w flexible and be a good team 
plaw PrevwiB e*senence m a wniar 
position esaenoai aitti retererces Hotel 
traww 3 necassjy and must be fluent in 
English 3.-.0 toman Please send C V. 
ano pnott to Sew 0063. M Herald Tn- 
tun*. 60 Long Acre. London WC2£ 9JH. 
UK 


15 MINUTES FROM NYC-NANNY 
Btauniul home n NJ • Single mother 
itn chid 26 morxhs Must be bang. 
ewjEtc. response^ dedfcaied. Private 
raorWbcth Auers faense. tfiecKatfe 
rale* nets Lottie! Carolns USA Fax 
212W-»15 call :i2-221-j6QQ 


AU PAH -«»■ name French wujht by 
Angii Gemors near Genera End Au- 
gust Tet-fa* ujji 50 40 52 92 


Legal Services 

DIVORCE Si I DAY- «c tew). Write. 
Bv 377, Suttury. MA 01776 USA ?d 
5G3MS8387. Fax: 5364436183 


Services 

UK DRIVING LICENCE recognized n al 
cunipean ccuTula; Iq; tree mfonnahon 
pteee is UK ‘>71 4<J7 jS71 


Shopping 


BUY 3SECT 

FROM AN AieUCAN PHARMACY ! 

We ai sf?) ait/ predict you can usualy 
fed in a USA pharmacy FAX or Erai 
us your requests, tee wS rarr. quotes, 
avatebity and dvppng costs. 

FAX' 1-908-7044)151 
Emt 733Q22572««mpuserre«m 


CHDESE ART - Urge aAecun of |ade 
Chinese staues & vaneus ruCy oftects, 
can be seen n Camas. France Pncas 
negofeble Tat (33) 9394 4776 


Collectibles 

RETRH) SWAROVSKI - Large sekxfer 
of tSsccrtmued Ckto. OS. Eumpe cems. 
Ship uil't. Visa/fMC Tel/Fax: (i) 
616451-0010 (USA) 


UK BOOK PUBLISHER 

Expenenced al areas indutfeg 
acadenc and rpecafcred ptAfca&CRS to 
he highest standanl Send manusmte 

tmJN BOOKS LJDJH1) 

ftawrion. Gteran EX33 2EA UK 
Tefc <44 (1271) 816438 
Fax: +44 (1271) 812117 


Colleges & Universities 

EARN UNIVERSITY degrees utilizing 
work, fife 8 acadenvc experience For 
evaluation & ntomafion forward reams 
to. Pacffc Southern Umo^y. 9581 W. 
Pico BM.. dept 121 Los Angles. CA 
90035 USA 

YALK) COLLEGE LCGHEES. Lransed 
Accredited. All subjects Home Study. 
FAX: 319-354-6335 Tefc 319-3566620 
Box 2804, tons Cly. IA 52244 ISA 


ADKTM6UHB 
C0MMM0N SBV 
nsmcusn 

Confidential introduction to our 
most elegant social dates & mulSn- 
gual trawl oonroaions. We man- 
age baatA^i inn models, actress- 
es, hostesses and former beauty 
queens, who possess al the social 
refhemert and other macical quaf- 
fies tttal render them superb social 
companions, the perfect corrpli- 


ment for al your buBtnassfteaura 
trips or soda itineraries- We ae 
pm^e, exdusjve, & cater to the 
most cfiscrimmalirtg taste. For more 
m formation , coH in NYC: 

1st 212-765-7793 Fax: 212-76S-8158 




Friendships 


ASIAN LAMB seek manage Details: 
ICE BREAKERS. 545 Orchard Rd. HMI3 
Far East Shoppra Ctr. Singapore 0923 
Tel: 65-732 8745. Fax: 65235 3780. 
l^^/WRw.gscomeg/icebreatere. 


DAMSH BLOND, ewty 40 s. attractive 
seefang W pratasianal tor refatronslm 
Tef- UK 171 730 7668 or reply to Box 
072. 1 JIT. 63 Long Acre, London WC2E 


Import/Export 

JET SOS OS-tJtQ MS $55 nOcn 
USD. Part lash^part trade. Fac 
1-9076636455 briBgowrtJnrtor.. 


Business Services 

Kallback 

Offers 

Lowest Rates 
Ever! 

Enjoy even greater savings on 
international calls. Benefit from the 
same ion rates 24-hours a day m 
secure the dearest and most ratable 
lines. Use Kafback tram home, work 
or hotels and save. 

CaA now and save more todayl 

Tei 1-206-284-8600 
Fax 1-206-282 -6666 

Lues open 24 hous. 

Agents nqutees wetone! 

^fiatibacli 

417 Second Avenue West 
Sea*. WA 98119 USA 


YOUR OFFICE M LONDON 

Band Street • Ma*. Phone, Fax. Telex 

Tet 44 171 499 9192 Rax 171 499 7517 


Business Opportunities 

OFFSHORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
immediele acquisition. Class 
license 100% contreL No quattteabon 
requirements. US$25,000 Finance 
Merchants of London Ltd. Tet 44 1B1 
558 3074. Fax 44 181 539 8246. Fax on 
Demand information (24hrs): 
817-323-1633 

aid PASSPORTS / Driving Leonas / 
Degrees + Camouflage Passports / 13 
counlnes + secret banii Ac- 
counts/AWAADS. GM. 2fl Partdeous. 
Athens 16671. Greece. Far 8962152 

OFFSHORE COMPARES. For to teo- 
chure or advfa Tet London 44 161 741 
1224 Far 44 181 748 6558/6338 
■ww.appletonaHJr 


WH3f STROLLMG DOWN THE 
AV. CHAMPS fiLYSSS, VST 
LES UAHTfES PARHflEIBS’ QFRCE 
M PARS, 8102, 5TH FLOW. AFT5I 
THE VST, YOUU REGRET NOT 
HAVING KNOWN US BEFORE. N 
PERFUMES A COSMETICS, 

WE ARE UMIATCHABLE 
OR FAX: 0MJ 4561 2281. 


Business Trawl 


IsttBoafness CSss Frequent Travelers 
WorkMe. Up to 50% A. No awns, 
no restrictions. Imperial Canada Tat 
514-34 J-7227 Per: 514^41-7998. 
E-Med NrSNUUSCAMCOLGA 


Real Estate 
for Sale 

Austria 

FENAtSSANCE CASTLE, in Southern 
AuSria. Pfease repAr to Box 073 , LH7. 
Friadnchstr. 15. 0- 60323 IrenkfutMam. 
Geimmy- 


Caprtal Wanted 


TSKOMS 0PP0RTWTY. krrestmert 
requred, mrimin 2,500 BAsh Sterna 
tnaxxiun British Staring 250,000. TN: 
00 44 161 950 4404 


Serviced Offices 


Your Office in Germany 

wb are “at your service' 

* Complete office services to two 
presage adtfeesses. 

• RJy equpped offices tor short 
torn or long term. 

’ in t ern ati on a lly trained office 
and prefessaoref strft a ytxx 
t hp osaL 

' Con be iemly used as jw 
coiporae obnroe lor Gemeny/ 
Euope. 

’ Yax bisress operation can start 


Laoco Bualnen Sendee* dnW 
Lairco-Haus am Hobheueatoaik 
JustWanstrassa 22. 

60322 Frankfurt am Italn 
Garnery 
Tet: (69) 95S156 
F«c (69) 595770 


YOUR OFFICE M ITALY S MAJOR 
CITIES. MAIL, PHONE. FAX. EMAIL, 
VOICE U/UL TH: 39-2-46712278 
FAX. 39 • 2 - 48013233 


French Provinces 

HHMAMJY Chamng dd farmhouse, 
located Susee Normande, RNy teatat 
ad. 4 beds. Icunge, Uchai, / onirtg cen- 
tral heating Arfesitog guest annex, ga- 
rag& Landscaped ^rdare, about t acre. 
For sate firmsheo and *<fi car. FFf.t 
ITtton. let +33 31 79 68 75 or +44 171 
. B24 7S52 

BED & BREAKFAST W PROVOKE: 
USS60QK. FAX OWNER. 

(33)42 28 87 37. 

LOWS) NOniAfQY, VEW. 34»droom 
cottage. ' pressor 1 passtte 2nd. 1 ha. 
FF3Wna M (33) 3351 8965. 


Great Britain 


LONDON'S MOST 

DESRABU ADDRESS 
MAYFAIR - GROSVBtOR SQUARE 
Begart apartmert, mfem ce hd, double 
recqpbcn room, master bedroom wth 
ensute bstfvoom, second bedroom w* 
ensutt sharer ream, modem kitchen, 
besement staff room. 24-how resident 
porterage, awirmaZ csrtaf haafeg arto 
hot water. Lease 6Q years 
Pure 675JXM ftteh tofng 
Tatephone 44 171 629 2800 
Fax 44 171 495 3725 


Real Estate 
for Rent 

Holland 

ON AMSTERDAM FLOWER MARKET 
Office space 90 hliil DFL2500/morth. 
Tef: +31 20 622 5938 

Paris Area Furnished 

15th, FALGWERE - SMALL STUOO. 
Aug. - F4.000. or yearly F2^XL Tel: 
65 49 09 25 (Dei 16 fits fmm Paris). 

5U, LATH QUARTER. 2 apartmerfe in 
town house: both 2 rooms, bathroom, 
fatten, al continta. Tet 1-43 54 65 69. 


FRIENDSHIPS 


70l Bac - 140 ion. 2 ba*cora, *pd 
on courtyard mm P3ft. AUGUST to 
DEG FI’JHrtncnlh 7fit 145 <4 7B 74 

PARIS 1«h- TROCADEftO- liStflbM 
taAfeg. 2 roans. SO ajm., 5rti ftfftJU. 
r?fir*d, tuSy eqi^jped. F3.73G irautfing 
cha-ges. K.L T* |1j 45 55 62 6Z 

PAWS CENTER 3 -raw aaslratl mrt 
eo 5ecuffly. vie*, pwate patinj Montiv 
ty or aeekfy Id (1j 42 77 45 43. 


Low Cost Flights 

WORLDWIDE FROM 20 COUNTSES 
look + book. Onflns 24 tours. 

WeciGu«KJissajm 


Ticket Agents 

TICKETS SUMMER 5 PORTS EVBiTS 

Mink July 13 - AU5 4. *338' 
3sMtte*f & s5 sosasg I ^ 

■ 7eJ- £2-S4-:*3» rsr Sk.-cai-ixT 

HoTutsy Rentals 

French Provinces 

LOHE CHATEAUX - ©JEST HOUSE ■ 

6 cwt&BSte 723.TS. rf330 ftgfffr ter 2 

. (tans FF124 mcijdal 

OcL lr«s rear., sarnevne pea. 
assttcr*-,. quteL Lore met let !3« 
r£5 315l.F^ra"«7 26 39 15 


Reaching a half million readers around Hie world for whom 

Travel is a Way of Life. 

Shouldn't you too advertise in the 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE? 


OO 


Sound 

Individual 

CoNn&eMUL 


friendships 


Edith Brigitta 
Fahrenkrog 

The Intuoutkmal. Pun>tBSHiP Accor Lv Euntfs. 

Head Oftice - Gervanv - Frankfi bt/Mvjn 

M.VTCHINC The Rmht Pabevebs Is Mv Business. 
Peksdnal iNDrviDLML Assistance Is Mv Servite. 
Confidence Is Mv Hicffissr PRtofsn. 

Yor Can Re-vch Me Daily: 3-7 ml (also Sat/SunJ 
Gexouny. 60316 Frasuhrt/Macc, EuEvucumt. 51 

Ta_- +49-68-43 19 73* Fax: +48 - 69 * 43 2* 66 

Personal Appointments Are Possibu Ln: 

NEW YORK - LONDON - PARKS 
SINGAPORE - HONG KONG 


O A FANTASTIC CHARMING SPANISH LADY -. . 

SHE IS YOUNG 1 33 1, BEAUTIFUL AND CLASSY. WITH AN EASY, 
GRACEFUL ELEGANCE AND ENCHANTING SATIRE. A BRIGHT 
PERSONALITY. FROM AN UPPER CLASS TRADITIONAL FAMILY. WITH AN 
ADMIRABLE EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND -MBA. T3REGREES IN tNTL LAW. 
SEVERAL LANGUAGES. .AND A LOT OF INTERESTS DEEP SEA DIVING. 

HORSEBACK RIDING. Ml’SIC. WRITING. ETC A VERY COSMOPOLITAN AND 
SOPHISTICATED WOMAN. SMART. VIVACIOUS AND WITH A GREAT SENSE OF 
HUMOR. SHE FEELS AT HOME EVERYTVYffiREWrm THE RIGHT PARTNER .. 

O EUROPEAN ARISTOCRAT . . . 

IT ALLAN COUNT tOLD ARISTOCRATIC FAMILY i. A STRONGLY 
CHARISMADT MAN WITH LOTS C u CH.ARM. IN HIS YOUNG WS/IU6 AN 
ELEGANT AND M ASCII UN E APPEARANCE. ACTIVE AND DYNAMIC IN HIS 
BISUNESSl A SUXES&FUL OWNER AND PRESIDENT OF INTL. COMPANIES i US 
+ EUROPE1. WITS AN EXCELLENT BACKGROUND AND LIFESTYLE A 
GENEROUS GENTLEMAN WITH A BIG HEART. GREAT SENSE OF HUMOR. VERY 
ROMANTIC AND CONSIDERATE. HE LIKES SPORTS ACTTVmES: TENNIS. GOLF. 
SKIING. SAILING AND ALSO FINE ARTS AND ANTIQUES. TOE WOMAN IN HIS 
Lire W)LL BE THE BEST rREND AND THE NUMBER ONE ABOVE ALL— A 

PLEASE G\LL:+ 49-69-43 1979 



Claudia PuscheHCnies (Ltd ). More than twenty years of experience as the partnership agency with a worldwide reputation tor establishing 
contacts among the most distinguished dentate. Educated, cultured personafibes of the tope* society, the busmess efite and international VPs confide in us. 

ForaciAiRedEngtish/Amerkxm(arnnjhkiationciEurope<Bi)maiupto6Qs/7Qs 

Childess, singularly att ractiv e and graceful lady in her AOs/168 ~and then*. ffcWy te emat O u tstandingly Beautiful, OAMess American n 
(TypeTkamKeif)Euc|Brear«eperBA«gdtw(hxn8eted(tete^at»a3niedtosxsicbteffim&. her AOs, (domaeam Switz e rla n d) 

kxis(tasBBanijKuvsxiLandeea(sfeg),raiRann^(fasestt9)-ihBdBf^tadRona - an rressSbty chaming, hgtfy aAuraj. rasSasi. and wcnriartuiy natural aonan t»Sh a vary engagng nay 
stital ccunoy estate as a vebane charge hern cUtoral Brens, and socst otjtgsttons, has (pw 141 atwU her. banging tote most adettatdesrfte world. otei dlig beh i nglhescgteS.|vgytiOt>. ahousa in 

asress awfe arC is teretoe Btsctotefy tee art rtapentet A txeatnafang wemgr adh a vsy Gawa shore n New Yoikaswel as si Paris, reatexBnCSome.ftasid of teaAngaiBtDaacy) -seda 
meed ctam.eRfiJ and an raretlte lagh, - a dd^iUy tertfee vorrei warmheasa end Hot ^RTiAntariiailSwtesfFiertfiiB^dcanE^'ixdt^starilards: stewards to started Is ate. her parfcUter 
tendemess-ste ejiEt every reh a wxiduboigng fcr^ HIT, a manrfstakre and ctaiaaB'&r«tan Merest is not money (she has gut her ownL but hsieinanerLfisiRgiiy.hsperecrafi^- You wi find in ha 
tecanhMis^-teiiHytad3egla(fyte[toefc7t)5flH9ccntimMto«HBmrheB(ES nolonryteWTnan to rate you l^ipy. (otiose boksf^jT noting to be (fesracti. but -if you ftish- also a latly 
Bhc-gla9ytoteUSAb-gDad.biJtteata)ledsdhamBriSN2edidandUy.DocaliB tos^^yajasapamtobusressmaQere/asataivypj.ardasarToapeseaatfepailnBriisticafc' . 


The Top pwtmrahgi agency 
Cbudb PitacheHWes Uri. 


Do you Teet knpressed? Plaase cah us: You can reach us dally from 3 to 7 pjn„ atso Sa&Sun (except Wednesefay) ; 

Principal branch office Euope- Frankfurt Ms. Hof fman T (0049) 69/242 77 754 or (0049) 51 1-325639 and central Fax 06241/9751 13 J 


FRENCH TOP MODEL seeks refabotv 
stup with distinguished successful man. 
preterence USA. Tefc 331-42671962. 


GENEVA: FASCINATING, fetinpished 
beauty. 47, excafiBnl ton background/ 
6 langua^s seeks sophisticated gentie- 
man wth very exclusive He-6ty1e. Write 
Box 67. IHT, 92521 NeuiMy. Cedex, 
France. 


SULTRY VENETIAN BLOND seels 
gentleman. Anns • Lira - Prsces • 
fauna Ptaase caf Brosaeto 02J5466522 
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Ecuador Gets 
Its First-Ever 
Gold Medal 


OmrSedhtOmStgFnmDtip^dtn 
' ATIANTA — The track and field 
-competition got off to a slow start Friday 
/when Jefferson Perfz of F-w^dor won 
the men's 20-kilometer walk. It was his 
'country's first-ever Olympic medal. 

- The pace quickened immediately as 
Gail Devers of tire United and 
Linford Christie of Britain, the defending 
. champions, eased tfaroagfa the first qual- 
ifying round of the 100 meters. 

Perfz timed his walk well to win in a 

personal best of 1 hour, 20 minutes 7 

seconds. Ilya Maikov of Russia took the 
-^ftver in 1:20.16 and Bernardo Segura of 
.Mexico won the bronze in 1:20.23. 
v In the 100-meter heats, Christie fin- 
ished in 10.26 seconds, craning in 
r^econd behind Andre Silva of Brazil 
■after easing up. Silva's time was 10.25. 
r : World champion Donovan Bailey 
-also ran an untroubled 10.26, while 
^ Frankie Fredericks of Namibia, the fast- 
est man in the world this year, breezed 
; through to Friday afternoon's second 

- round with a time of 10.32 seconds. 

;• Other expected finalists — Ato Bol- 
-tion of Trinidad and Jon Drummond, 
f^Xfike Marsh and Demos Mitchell of tire 
.United States — all qualified with ease. 

In the last womens beat, Devers won 
"in 10.92 seconds. Jamaican Juliet Cuth- 
■beit, second in Barcelona in 1992, ran 
.the second-fastest time. 1 1.06 seconds. 
•" (AP, Reuters) 



Do«S MiA/Tbe Auodaed Picu 

GaO Devers of the United States winning her heat In the 100-meter dash 
on Friday in Atlanta. Behind her is Simmone Jacobs of Great Britain. 


RUSSIA: Reebok’s Shoes Fitting a Need in the Post-Soviet Era 


Continued from Page 1 

“It’s hard to compare our situation 
-today with die old Soviet system. Be- 
fore, the state took care of us, but now we 
must look after ourselves. That’s why we 
need help from a sponsor," she said. 

The American shoe and sporting- 
goods company has signed a four-year 
contract worth close to $10 million a 
year with die Russian Olympic com- 
mittee, 23 of the country's sports fed- 
erations and nearly ail of the 450 Rus- 
sian athletes competing in Atlanta. 

Reebok provides all shoes, clothing 
and other equipment to the Russian 
team. It also gives financial support in 
return for promotional appearances and 
consulting fees to Russian athletes who 
test new shoe designs. 

When Moscow State University re- 


quired some repairs for its basketball and 
volleyball courts, Reebok said it would 
foot tiie bilL When beach volleyball was 
declared an Olympic sport. Reebok paid 
for a new sand-court complex. 

"Very few Russians can afford to 
buy a fancy new pair of athletic shoes, 
but we are looking at the future," said 
Maxim Ignatiev, Reebok’s general di- 
rector for Russia. "When the marker 
grows, they will buy our products." 

Reebok employs 150 Russians in 
three stores that have captured a dom- 
inant share of the market and become 
some of tiie most popular retail show- 
cases in tiie country. In addition, the 
company has enlisted almost every star 
athlete since displacing Adidas in 1993 
as the athletic shoe of choice. 

Biryukova and other Russian athletes 
say they miss some of the camaraderie 


from the old days of the Soviet system. 
But they say any nostalgia is vastly 
outweighed by the freedom to travel 
abroad, earn money on the global ath- 
letic circuit and cut endorsement deals 
with companies like Reebok. 

For Reebok, a big payoff could be 
residual publicity from tiie success of 
individual Russian athletes. While none 
has the global appeal of a Michael 
Jordan, two Russian gold medal win- 
ners possess tiie talent and charisma to 
attract the limelight and may even figure 
in Reebok’s future publicity. 

The swimmer Alexander Popov has 
not lost a 50- or 1 00-raeter freestyle race 
in the past five years. The most revered 
Russian athlete at the games is Alex- 
ander Karelin, a Greco-Roman wrestler, 
who has won his third straight gold 
medal in tiie super-heavyweight class. 


Popov the Shark Is Fastest Fish 


JVinr York Times Sen ire 

ATLANTA — Their long hairless 
bodies are so smooth they resemble 
undressed male mannequins in a de- 
panmem-store window. Each is all long 
arms, long torso and long legs. And all 
athlete. But each is also all fish. 

Alexander Popov the shark, the pred- 
ator. faced Gary Hail Jr., the playful 
dolphin, again on Thursday night. 

In the 100-meter freestyle Tuesday, 
the shark won. Popov, a Russian who 
lives in Australia, touched gold seven- 
hundredths of a second ahead of Hall, 
the free spirit from Arizona. 

"When it comes down to a tenth of a 
second," Hall said, "that’s what com- 
petition is all about.” 

It was all about the splash of com- 
petition again Thursday in the 50-meter 
freestyle. If the 100-meter dash in track 
determines the world’s fastest human, the 
50-meter freestyle, the length of the 
Olympic pool, determines tne world's 
fastest human fish. 

"The 50 is a one-way ticket," Popov 
said. "If you lose the start, you lose the 
race.” 

Thursday night the shark didn't get off 
to his best start, but he won anyway, in 
22.13 seconds, 13-hundredths of a 
second ahead of die dolphin. As the first 
to sweep the 50 and the 100 in con- 
secutive Olympics, Popov had an un- 
rated double-double. And with the 
Summer Games in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, he would have a triple double. 

“If you win first Olympics, you be- 
come famous," the 6-fbot-7-inch (2- 
merer) Russian said. "If you win second 
Olympics, you become great. If you win 
third Olympics, you become history." 

With his flashing eyes and striking 
facial features, he has been described as 
"relentlessly handsome." In the pool he 
is relentlessly competitive. Despite his 
slow start, he overtook the fastest field in 
the history of the 50 freestyle. 

Before the Soviet Union collapsed, 
Popov would have been considered an 
Olympic rival, if not a villain, by an 
American crowd. But when the swim- 
mers strode out. he was applauded for 
what he is: one of the world’s premier 
athletes. 

“Olympic Games is Olympic 
Games, you have to expect 
everything," he said. "1 came to Amer- 
ica, big time difference, climate dif- 
ference. If you have the ability to handle 
that, the strength, the jet lag, beat Gary 
Hail, beat the American crowd, if you 
can do that, you are a champion." 

In Sydney, Hall will be 24. Popov 27. 

"Alex has three years’ experience on 
me. that’s a huge advantage. ’ Hall said. 
*TTl improve with time." 

Hall has two silver medals, a gold in 
the 4x1 00 freestyle relay and a chance for 


Vantage Point f Dave Anderson 


another gold in Friday's 4x100 medley 
relay. He sounded proud of his silvers. 

"People would like to see the gold 
medals stacked sky-high." he said, "but 
there’s rally so much gold out there. I don’t 
think I lost a gold. 1 think it was within my 
reach. I think next time, and there will be a 
next time, it’ll be a helluva race." 

When Popov was asked what advice 
he would give to Hall, he smiled. 

"Come to Australia." he said, mean- 


ing Canberra, "and train with me." 

Popov moved there to be near his 
coach. Gennadi Toureisky. a Soviet 
champion in the 1.500 freestyle who is 
with the Australian Institute of Spoil. 

“The most important thing for me is 
my coach." Popov said. "I can swim in 
a puddle if my coach is with me." 

On Thursday. Popov churned through 
swimming's biggest puddle to emerge as 
the world s fastest human fish. 


Smith One Race Away 
From a 4th Gold Medal 


The Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Ireland's Michelle 
Smith moved one race away from win- 
ning her fourth Olympic gold medal 
Friday. Smith qualified second in heats 
in the 200-meter butterfly, her strongest 
event, with a rime of 2 minutes. 10.03 
seconds. Australian Susan O'Neill was 
the fastest in 2:09.46. 

Russian world champion Vladimir 
Selkov missed a place in the men's 200 
backstroke final by one place, just as he 
had done in Tuesday’s 100 backstroke 
heats. Selkov, silver medalist in 1992. 
finished third in his heat, just behind 
Rodolfo Falcon, the 100 backstroke sil- 
ver medalist, who took the last qual- 
ifying place. 

Defending champion Martin Lopez- 
Zubero of Spain, the world record-hold- 
er, negotiated the heals safely with the 
sixth fastest aggregate time of 2:00.77. 

Americans Brad Bridgewater and 
Tripp Schwenk led the way, both swim- 
ming inside world record schedule for 
the first 100 on course to winning their 
respective heats in 1:59.04 and 1:59.58. 

Le Jingyj, China’s only gold medalist 
going into the last day of swimming, led 
qualifiers for the women's 50 meters 
freestyle final. Le. die world record hold- 
er. won last Saturday's 1 00 freestyle. On 
Friday she clocked 25.10 seconds to stay 
on course to repeal the golden sprint 
double die achieved at the 1994 world 
championships in Rome. 

In earlier races, Jere Longman of the 
Ness’ York Times reported: 

When she was 8 years old, Brooke 
Bennett watched rapdy from her living 
roan as Janet Evans won three gold 
medals at the 1988 Summer Games in 
Seoul. Evans gave Bennett an uninten- 
tional but indelible bit of career coun- 
seling. "I knew that's what I wanted to 


do," said Bennett. "1 wanted to go to the 
Olympics. I wanted to be famous." 

Thursday night, as a 16-year-old. a 
year younger than Evans was in Seoul, 
Bennett found herself at the Olympics, 
where she won the 800-meter freestyle 
in 8 minutes 27.89 seconds. 

Bennett, who is only 5 feet 3 inches 
( 1 .59 meters) tall, faced the challenge of 
taking nearly twice as many strokes as 
her taller opponents. But she has the 
aerobic capacity of a distance runner and 
the fearlessness of a high-wire walker. 

It was the fifth gold won by American 
women swimmers at these Games and 
one that Evans had hoped to claim as her 
parting gift from a sport in which she 
had become the most visible face and 
the greatest distance swimmer. 

At 24. she had to swim while dragging 
the anchors of age and a broken toe 
suffered several days ago in her dorm- 
itory room at the Olympic village. She 
had won the event at the last two 
Olympics. But Thursday, in the final race 
of her career. Evans finished sixth among 
eight swimmers. 1 1 seconds behind Ben- 
nett in 8:38.91. Dagmar Hase of Ger- 
many (8:29.91) won die silver medal. 

Kristina Egerszegi of Hungary did 
what Evans could not and completed a 
hat-trick in the 200-meter backstroke. 
Dawn Fraser of Australia, who won die 
100-meter freestyle in 1956, 1960 and 
1964. is tiie only other woman to win an 
individual swimming event in three con- 
secutive Olympics. 

Hungary collected a second gold with 
an unexpected victory by AttilaCzene in 
the men’s 200-meter individual medley 
in 1:59.91. Czene defeated the world- 
record holder. Jani Sievinen of Finland, 
who took the silver in 2:00. 1 3, losing for 
the first time in 40 races since a fourth- 
place finish at the 1992 Olympics. 
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Women’s Sports Standing Tall at Games 


i 


International Herald Tribune 

; ATLANTA — The Chin- 
ese woman was taller than 
Charles Barkley and just as 
big. Her arms seemed to rotate 
several times before she 
achieved a rhythm and began 
to move slowly, softly, like tiie 
' world's largest race walker. 

Zheng Hama is the 
; world's largest woman bas- 
ketball player. At 6 feet 8 
inches (2.04 meters) and 253 
pounds (115 kg), she was 
named best player at the 1994 
■World Championship. In that 
tournament and the 1992 
Olympics, China won silver 
medals ahead of the third- 
place Americans, who have 
since undergone a total re- 
organization in response. 

Bade and forth it goes, new 
ground continuing tobreak un- 
der the enormous feet of 
Zheng and others. If the 
biggest Olympic rivalry used 
to be tiie Western men against 
the communists, then the 
closest to ideological 
conflict today is tiie American 
versus the Chinese women. 

By tiie time the Olympics 
finish, each will probably 
? have taken medals away from 
the other in swimming, gym- 
nastics, basketball, soccer and 
softball. This is rally the be- 
ginning. Each side is just be- 
ginning to care about wo- 
men’s sprats. 


Vantage Point / 


IBM 


Thursday was a showcase 
for women's sprat at tire 
Georgia Dome, the American 
football stadium that has been 
curtained off to accommodate 
two of the most popular 
Olympic sports. At noon, the 
largest crowd ever for a wo- 
men’s basketball game saw 
the United States beat Zaire. 
On the other side of the hall. 
President Bill Clinton was 
among the 32,200 watching 
women’s gymnastics 

Late at night, China scared 
its first basketball victory of 
tiie games, beating Canada on 
the 19 points and 16 rebounds 
of Zheng. The Chinese (1-2) 
can advance to the medal 
round if they beat undefeated 
Brazil this weekend. 

China started caring about 
Olympic sport in the last de- 
cade, as a mi rr or of its new 
role in the global economy. 
Its priority his been women's 
sports, perhaps because 
Chinftse women are used to 
hardship and therefore don’t 
mind hard training (or so goes 
one Western theory). Or 
maybe it has been because 
there are no cultural hangups 
about women athletes in 
China; or because women’s 
sports, less popular in many 
countries, represent easy 


medal pickings. Of China’s 
54 medals at tiie last 
Olympics, 34 were won by 
women. 

For American television, 
the key events are gym- 
nastics, swimming, diving 
and athletics — the sports wo- 
men like to watch most Box- 
ing is limited to late night or 
daylight. “We learned in the 
Seoul Olympics tharwhen we 
put boxing on in prime time, 
we lose all tiie women," said 
Ed Madcey, a spokesman for 
NBC, tiie U.S. television net- 
weak that owns the domestic 
broadcast rights for the At- 
lanta games, for which 5] 
percent of U.S. prime-time 
viewers have been women. 

Indeed, women’s sport is 
good business, at least in the 
Olympics, and men don’t 
mind watching. But there 
wouldn't be any interest if 
American women weren’t 
successful. By Thursday U.S. 
women had won 12 medals. 

The boom in women's 
started about a decade 
■tiie 1972 passage of Title 
9. a U.S federal law designed 
to provide women with equal 
opportunity at high schools 
and colleges. It was aimed 
mostly at tiie law and medical 
schools that mamtaimeri 


quotas on women. Ulti- 
mately, however, it forced 
schools to provide athletic op- 
portunities fra women on a 
par with those for men. 

While the Women’s Sports 
Foundation, a Long Island, 
New York-based group, re- 
ports that more than 90 per- 
cent of American institutions 
have yet to comply fully with 
Tide 9, the improvement is 
startling nonetheless. One in 
27 high- school giris com- 
peted in interscholastic sports 
in 1971. This year, the ratio is 
one girl in three. 

Most of the 46JOOO women 
who competed at the highest 
collegiate level in 1994-95 
were on some form of athletic 
scholarship. The U.S. women 
would not be contending in 
field hockey if not for Title 9, 
without which many Amer- 
ican universities would not 
have invested so heavily in the 
basketball, softbaE, soccer and 
volleyball progr am s whose 
alumni are now also Olympic 
contenders. 

Gymnastics has been aided 
by Title 9, but most American 
stars have passed through the 
Olympics before college age. 
The popularity of gymnastics 
is driven by U.S. television, 
whose spotlights (iwnimri suc- 
cess from coaches and gym- 
nasts. A spokeswoman fra the 
Women's Sports Foundation 



said that Kerri Strug — whose 
vault clinched the team gold 
medal for the United States 
this week, despite tom liga- 
ments in her ankle — proved 
to Americans that women ath- 
letes can be as tough as men. 

But the representative also 
agreed that it was made at the 
expense of young girls who 


grow up being trained like 
horses or greyhounds before 
they're old enough to know 
better, if the women audi- 
ences realized what had been 
sacrificed for die sake of 
sporting drama, they might 
reel the same about gym- 
nastics as they do about box- 
ing. 
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U.S. Pitcher Takes Perfect Game Into 10th, but Loses to Australia 


C jmf ikd hyOwr-S^FitK Datxmiwt 

softball Joanne 

Brown’s two-strike, two-out 
two-run homer in tiie 10th 
inning ended a perfect-game 
bid by America's Lisa 
Fernandez aod gave Australia 
a 2-1 victory over the United 
States an Friday. 

Brown’s homer came in 
the first inning of the tiebreak- 
er, which allows each team to 

put a runner rm second base to 
Start the furring 

The Americans took a 1-0 
lead in the top of the 10th on 
an unearned run. But in the 
bottom of the inning. Fernan- 
dez, untouchable all day 
long, threw & fastball that 
Brown hit on a line over the 
center-field fence. Brown 
circled toe bases, jumping on 
home plate for emphasis — 
something that Dam Tyler of 


the U.S. tram had failed to do 
earlier in the game, costing 
the Americans a victory in 
regulation time. 

Tyler failed to touch the 
plate after hitting tiie ball 
over the fence for an appar- 
ent fifth-inning home run off 
the Australian pitcher. Tanya 
Harding. Tyler was ruled out 
after an appeal by rbe catch- 
er, Jocelyn Lester. 

Fcniandez mowed down 
the first 29 batters, striking 
out 15 before Brown’s win- 
ning drive 

Guards Hit Target 

gfl yKF imLL Andrew 
Gaze scored 29 points and 
backcourt mate Shane Heal 
added 28 on Friday as Aus- 
tralia clinched a men s 
quarterfinal berth with a 101- 


Olympic Games Roundup 


beach-volleyball duo. (AP) in 


96 victory over Puerto Rico. 

Australia can finish no 
worse than thir d in fas six-team 
pooL The top four advance to 
the quarterfinals. (AP) 

Showdown in Sand 

BEACH VOLLEYBALL 

Karch Kiraly and Kent 
Steffes won their showdown 
on the sand Friday, defeating 
fellow Americans Sin jin 

Smith and Carl Henkel 17-15 
to advance to the semifinals. 

"This was tike a made- 
for-TV movie," said Steffes, 
who ended the match when 
he launched a booming vol- 
ley over the net. 

Kiraly and Steffes took an 
undefeated record into Sat- 


urday’s semifinals of the 
double-elimination event. 
Smith, and Henkel dropped 
into a losers' bracket match, 
but if Kiraly and Steffes win 
one more match and Smith 
and Henkel win rwo. the two 
teams would have a rematch 
for the gold medal Sunday. 

The U.S. team of Mike 
Dodd and Mike Whitmarsh 
also remained undefeated by 
beating Spain's Javier 
Bosnia and Sixto Jimenez, 
15-6. 

IJnd» Hanley and Barbra 
Fbnlana Harris scored eight 
of toe final nine points for a 
15-10 victory over fellow 
Americans Holly McPeak 
and Nancy Reno, eliminat- 
ing the top U.S. women's 


Brazil Advances 

soccer Brazil salvaged a 
quarterfinal place by beating 
Nigeria, J-u, in a thrilling 
group D game in Miami on 
Thursday. The Brazilians, 
who suffered a shock defeat 
by Japan in their first match, 
were joined in the last eight 
by Ghana, Mexico and Ni- 
geria, who qualified despite 
toe defeat. 

Ghana's 1-1 draw with 
Mexico in Washington was 
enough for both teams to 
edge out South Korea, which 
had gone into the final round 
of matches in top place in 
group C. 

Korea was beaten. 2-1. by 
Italy in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Japan scored two 


goals to overhaul 
3-2, in Or- 
but was elim- 
inated on goal difference. 
Mexico, roared on by a pas- 
sionate crowd in the Amer- 
ican capital had a goalkeep- 
ing error by Ghana's Simon 
Addo to thank fra its progress. 
Addo allowed Jose Abundis 
to beat him to the ball for an 
uncontested header into the 
goaL (APi 


Quotable Quote 

"My dad would get mad. 
He didn't think there was a 
future in tennis, because ten- 
nis is SO little in my country. 
And Ik was right." — Ivory 
Coast tennis competitor 
Clement N 'Goran, who 
learned how to play with 
paddles. (AP) 


Rich Overpower Poor 
As U.S. Crushes Zaire 


Krii' lln y wITV IW 

China’s Zheng Habda, 6-foot-S, shoots over Canadians. 


By Malcolm Moran 

A'w l.<r* iu'irs Si ith c 

ATLANTA — The crowd 
in the Georgia Dome. 3 1 .230, 
had been toe largest in world 
basketball history solely for 
women’s competition. And 
when the subject of seating 
capacity was raised, the play- 
ers ana coaches from the 
United States and Zaire 
smiled for different reasons. 

“I honestly didn’t expect 
that kind of crowd at noon on 
— what day is it today?" said 
U.S. coach Tara VanDerveer 
on Thursday after her team 
remained undefeated with a 
107-47 victory over Zaire. 

When Zaire coach Mon- 
gamaluku Mozingo was asked 
about the searing capacities 
back home, rwo of his players. 
Lukengu Ngalula and Mabika 
Mwadi. held their hands in 
front of toeir faces in an at- 
tempt to stifle their laughter. 

"We do not have indoor 
courts.” he said. * ‘In our coun- 
try. we have open-air courts. 
So our players train outside. 
They train in toe heaL They 
train in the sun. It’s an open 
field. You have two posts, and 
kids are playing there." 

Zaire, toe champion of toe 
African zone, has lost three 


straight games in its first 
Olympic appearance. "It is 
not an issue of years," 
Mozingo said. "We have ex- 
cellent players. They are not 
as mediocre as players from 
other countries. You have 
trained for four years. We 
trained for two months." 

Mozingo said the price of a 
basketball is the equivalent of 
two months’ salary in Zaire, 
and so much of the training for 
a 20-player squad was done 
with a single ball. Their trip 
here was made possible by the 
help of Dikembe Mutombo, 
who recently signed a five- 
year. S50 million contract 
with the Atlanta Hawks. 

Mutombo donated two sets 
of uniforms, shoes, other 
equipment and airfare from 
Europe to the United States, 
according to the coach. "But 
tiiis help does not hinge on 
Mutombo." Mozingosaid. “It 
is the Zairian government that 
has to help. Mutombo wants to 
help, but the government does 
not make it easy for him." 

Ngalula, who led Zaire with 
17 points, had her country’s 
only two field goals over the 
first 10:43. By that point, the 
United States had built a 29-7 
lead by scoring on 1 1 of its first 
17 possessions. 
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MEDALS 


Country Standi nos 


Russia 

0 

13 

s 

1 

L 

6 

Tta 

27 

United Stam 

14 

16 

5 

33 

Oilno 

7 

6 

6 

19 

France 

7 

4 

7 

IB 

Italy 

5 

4 

4 

13 

ftnln . 4 

nmic 

S 

3 

2 

18 

Gemany 

3 

8 

11 

22 

Cuba 

3 

A 

5 

12 

South Kami 

3 

A 

2 

9 

Austrafa 

3 

2 

7 

12 

Hurtflory 

3 

2 

5 

10 

NvwZookmd 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Turkey 

3 

a 

1 

4 

Ireland 

3 

0 

0 


Japan 

4 

3 

2 

7 

BeKdum 

3 

t 

2 

5 

Ukraine 

2 

0 

2 

4 

South Africa 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Romania 

1 

2 

3 

6 

ftmkhHiii 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Yugoslavia 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Armenia 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Carta Rica 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ecuador 

1 

0 

a 

1 

Bahms 

0 

3 

2 

S 

Bulgaria 

0 

2 

4 

6 

Bnfond 

0 

2 

0 


Greece 

0 

2 

0 


Brazfl 

0 

1 

4 


Canada 

0 

1 

2 


North Korea 

0 

1 



Spain 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Sweden 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Ausnta 

a 

1 

0 


Britain 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Uzbekistan 

0 

1 

0 


Netherlands 

0 

0 

5 

S 

Owen Republic 

a 

0 

1 

1 

Georgia 

0 

0 

1 


Mexico 

0 

0 

1 


Moldova 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Skwukki 

0 

0 

1 

1 


Thursday's Medalists 


Mem eexvidual puRsurr 

GOLD— Andrea CoUneffl, Rrty 
savsn— PNHppeEtmaoaiilL Franca 
BRONZE— BrodtayMcGaaAusbaBa 

IROTS TEAM FOIL 

QOU>— Russia (Dmltrty Shevdwnka Ugcr 
Mamedov? Vtodbftnr Pavtovkh) 

SILVER — Pok**J CPtah KWpIkowsJcfc Adam 

KnesbHtt Rysxcnl Scbaak) 

BRONZE— Cuba (EMs Gregory: Rolando 
TUdctr Loon Samuetr Oscar Garda Perez 
ManaaO 

ail imuht nr ■ ■ rnn 

GOLD- Half (Francesca Bariokszl Borefta; 
Savanna TrOtab lArtenflna VfcnoU) 
8AMB»— Ranada (Latin Badea; RMa S2- 
obm Roxana Scartaf) 

BRONZE— Germany (An|a FKhto Maude 
Satone Bow Marika WebertCoszta) 
OTMMASHCS 
WOMEN'S ALLUMOUND 
OOLD— LBa Padtatpareva Ukndne 
SUER— Gina Gagnon Romania 
bronze — Sfcraw Armnar, Ramartto aid 
Lovftda Mflasovld, Romania 

MEN'S HALF4J0HTWBC1HT 
gold- U doQoeBmrtz, Germany 
SO.VBI— Yukbnasa Nakamura Japan 
BRONZE- Israel Hemandaz. Cuba aid Nen- 
riqueGoftnare* Brazil 

woMEnHAiEUaffnvEiaHr 
gold— M arie-Oalre Restaur. Ranee 
lUBI- Hyun5oofc-he* south Korea 
BRONZE— Nartka Sagawaa Japan and 
Lsgno VOntada. Cuba 

TEAM FOIL 

GOLD— Russia (DirtMy Shevchenko; Hgar 
Mamedov; Vladlslaw PovtovkJi) 

BUrSI— Poland (PfatrKfelpOuiwsfcbAdun 
Kneslnkb Ryaznd SobezoiO 
BRONZE— Cuba (EMs Gregory; Rolando 
Tudor Loon Samuel; Oscar Garda Perez 
ManucO 

WOMEN'S TEM FOE. 

GOLD— Italy {Francesca Bortoiozzl Borefla 
Gtauamo TriHnb VWenflnu VezaaHl 
SUER— Romania (Laura Badaa; Refea Sz- 
abar Roxana Scariatl 

BRONZE— Geniniy (An|a ndM MawtlC 
SaMrw Baw Mctriko Weber-Knszta) 
OTMMASIICS 
woNBrsALUAmum 
GOLD— UOa PadkapayewL Ukraine 
SAVER— Gina Gogean, Romania 
BRONZE— Slraooa Amanar. Rnmanta and 
LmMo MBoeovtd, Ramonta 
JUDO 

■ora HALMJOHIWEiaHT 
GOLD— U do QueEmatz, Germany 
8AVQ»— Yukimara Nakamura. Japan 
BRONZE— Israel Hernandez. Cuba and 
HenriqueGuknam BrazL 

WOMBTS HALMJOHTWOaKT 

QOLD-Marie-CMm Restaur. France 
SAVER- Hyun Sack-bee. Soutti Korea 
BRONZE— Nerika Sogowera, Japan and 
Legna Ventsd a Grim 

SMOOTBIU 

SMALLBORE IkFUe PRONE 
GOLD— OirWIaii Klees. Germany 
SUER— Sergey BaBoo*-, Kazakstan 
BRONZE- Jaref G«KL SkM*ta 
raps) me pistol 
GOLD— R ad Schumann. Germany 
SAVER — End MBevi Bulgaria 
bronze— Vtadbi* Vokhmyiaiirv Kazak- 
stan 

IWIHIUM 

MEM M FREESTYLE 
GOLD— Aletsmder Popov: Russia 
BAYS*— Gary Hail Jr- Phoenbr 
BRONZE— Feraando Scherer, Brazl 

SEN'S 200 INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY 

gold— A ffita Czene. Hungary 
SU.VB*- Janl Slevhwri Rntoid 
BRONZE- Curts Myden. Canada: 
wouemsoa freestyle 
GOLD— B rooke Btradr, Plant CUy, Fla. 
SAVER— Dopnar Hose, Germany 
BRONZE— Klratan Vfletpwts. Nedteriands 


GOLD— Kriszlbta Egerezegt Hungary 
SAVER— Whttwy Hedgepeth. Austin. 
Terns 

BRONZE— Calhleen Rund, Gemany 
womemyi oao freestyle rslay 
GOLD-U nbed Stales (Titao Jackson, SheOo 
T oo nab w Cristina Tetndtec Jenny Tltamp* 
son; Usa Jacob; Ashley WMtaey; SlwBa 
Taormina Annette Sclmeenl 
SAVER— Gemany 
BRONZE— Austrafla 


BADMINTON 


nmotnum 

Jofco Suprionta flL Indonesia deL Jens 
Otssoa Sweden, 15-11, 15-1% Jlong Deng O), 
China, deL Thomas StueM-mirMsen. Den- 
mart, 15* 18-ISj Rashid Stack (5), Mataysta, 
deL LUU YU. China 15-S 15-2; Pat sung- 
wo& (5L Souft Korea, del FuroBiflca MocM- 
da Japan- 15-5 15-0 Jun Sun. China del. 
Aflaa Burff Kusuma, Indonesia. 745 15-A 
aecorranouMO 

Paul- Erik HoyerLmen Q. Denmark- dd. 
Ong Ewe Hock, Mataysta, 17-K lS-% 
Heryanta Arbi CO. Indonesia. deL Uu Eft- 
Hama Tafwaa IS-a 15-7. 

WOMEN 

bhmub 

SECOND HOUND 

Yuflart Sontosa Indonesia deL Arete Son, 
dqrg cc r fl. Denmark, 11-1, 11-% vssuka 
MlzuL Japan, drt.SarWWBwwa,5wltzeriana 
11-4. 11-4 Saa Kyun Bang (3) South Korea 
deL OWgefl Otorunsoln. Nigeria 11-ft 114; 
Yon Yoa China (33 del Marina Yakusheva 
Russia 11-4 11-4 Cmrtfflo Merita 01, Den- 
mark. del. Rhone Robertson. New Zealand, 
11-2, ITOSnl Smart CD, Indonesia. deL 
Oorts Ptdia Canada 1 1- 1. 1 1 4; Hurnig CMa- 
CIA TataRov deL Oenyse Jufan, Canada % 
11, 11-5, 11-1; Zhaaying Ye (1). China deL 
Chan Oita For* Mataysla n-4 11-1; 
Katonyna Kratfwska Poland, deL P.V.V. 
LakMttnk imfla 155 IMrMflrgHBflg, Swe- 
dea det. Samhaiulhai J uro e reht ThaBand, 
ll-£ Ml, ll-3i Hisako MlzaL Japan, deL 
Elena RybWdna Rutata, ll-l. ll-A 
SECOND ROUND 

Kim JWryim (51. Soum Korea det. Sandra 
Djmbour, France. 11-2, 11 -3 


MUBBB0U1I1T 

SECOND ROUNO 

Nkk Panting orw Joanne Wright BrtBla 
deL Michael Kedt and Karan SMCtunam, 
Germany. 15-10, 18-U- KJm Dong-moan and 
Gk Ydungrati (51, Soum Korea net. He Tim 
and awn 01 ML Hong Kang. 15-4 15 
IfcTrikus Hereunto and Mrmrtl Timor (21, 
Indonesia det NkJwtal Zuev and Marina 
Yakusheva, Russia 154 154 Jens Eriksen 
and Helene KWegaard. Denmark, det. 
Stephan Beehany aid Marline Oe Souza 
Meurfflus, 154 154 Nknpete Ftondy and 
Rasaitaa Rbeu. Indditeslfl, de#. Slrww Aimer 
and Jufle Bradbury (5), Brftabv 1S-S. 154 


BASEBALL 


namsMY*inu«MiTi 

Mearagua 7. NetheriandsO 
Italy 12, AirebdlaB 
Unhod Stales 15 Jaoan 1 


BASKETBALL 


FRIDAY'S BESUETS 

Australia 101, Puerto Rico M 
Lithuania OS. Angola 49 
Greece 104 South Korea M 

WOMAN 

TfNIRSMY'S HUNTS 

South Korea 72. Ukraine 47 
Austreflo 7S Cuba 43 
BraffllOO, JapmW 
Chtaa 61, Canada 49 


BEACH 

VOLLEYBALL 


QUARTERFINALS 

Carl Hanker end Christopher St. Jonh Smlta 

(2) . AS. dor. Francisco Ahrarez and Juan 
MlgutH Rasdl Mnanes. noi, Cuba 151% Jan 
Kmtaeim and Bpvm AAonsekta, ML Norway, 
det AnUea GhlurgW and Mcota Grigoto (14, 
Italy. 1511; Julten Praoer and Lee Zahner 
(131. AusfroBa def. Jean PMlppeJadDra and 
CMWtan Penlgoud 021, Franca 151% John 
Chad and Mark Heesa 00. Canada det 
Morek Potash; and Mlehal Padncfc 04). 
Czech RepubBc 159; JortKvoftiefcn and Bfnn 
Maasefde 04}. Norway. deL Franco jasl 
Vieira Neta and Roberta Da Casta Lopes n). 
Brazl, 1514 Joaa Carlas Pereira Brenha 
Alves and Luis Miguel Bartnsa Mata OB), 
Portugal det Emanuel Rega and jari Marco 
De Melo Fenetai (S>, BrazB, 1512; John CMd 
and Mak Heese (BL Canada def . Asel Hager 
arta Jvm Ahraam 0 1 ). Germatre. 157) Fran- 
cisco Alvarez arta Juan MfguN Rosefl MIones 
OOL Cuba det JuBen Prosser and Lee Zah- 
nar 033. Australia 154 

SEMWALS 

AUdtaM Dodd and M*e WWtato i s h ML 
U-5. deL Javier Basmo Mlnguez and SMo 
Jimenez Golan (9L SpcAt, 154' Jaao Cartas 
Pereira Branho Alves and Uils AMguei Bar- 
bosa Mata 0B>. POrtugriL det Jan Kvalhetai 
and Btvm MaoseMe (4), Nomay. 15-% John 
CMdandMakHeeseCD.CanadadeLFran- 
dsco Ahorezand Juan Migud Rose! Mtames 
00). Cuba 15* Kotch Minty ond Kent Staltas 

(3) U5, deL Cart Henkel and airtshiptier St. 
JMm“Stapn“Sm»iQ},U5-17-lSJaoQ Car- 
los Pereira Brenho Alves and Luts Miguel 
Bartnsa Mala OS. Pwtugd. deL CU1 Henkel 
and Ctatttapher SL John “Stafta* Smith CO, 
ILS. 151% John ChBd end Mark Heese (BJ, 
Gretoda del Javier Bosom Mlnguez and Sbto 
Anenez Gdkm (9). Spah 154 


Sadilla FUfOta aid YUUka Tokahasht (9). 
Japan, det Berne BueNerond Danfa Muesdi. 
(7). Germany, I5t Barbra Fontana Hurts 
and Undo Hanley (4), U-S. deL AnOa Spring 
and LtaneFenwkk Ausitria 154-Barfara 
Fontana Harris and Linda Hanley ML ui. 
deL Haty Mcpeafc ond Nancy Reno CO, U5. 
1510; Mankn Rodrigues and Adriana Samuel 
Ramos IS). Bra* det. Sacha® Fupta and 
YUkflm TatahashJ ffll. Japan. 154 Monica 
Rodrigues and Adriana Smuef Romas (5L 
Brazil deL NataM Grok and Kerri Amt M- 
marst (O, AusIraBa 15-3. 


BOXING 


UORT-HTWBa«T (4R kfl) 

SECOND nauva 

DanMPetravBofBcv. Bulgaria def. Nsnoii 
MufKhyon. Armenia; SororarKomsIng. Thai- 
land, det Sdbta (Marius Barrel Romania/ 
Oteg nryubliia Uknrina det BeMs Men- 
dezs. Colombia ptv Ataert Gumrioda U5. 
deL AntaN Rasoanotva Madagascar, pts. 
iMimmoiiT («• feal 

SECOND ROUND 

Michael Stranga Canada del MOchafc 
Gtsuuyaa Armenia pts; TontahoTontahev, 
Bulgaria det Dermis Z2mba Zmntria pts 
Terrance Coulherv U5. deL Tumerrtsclsec 
Utrumea Mongolia pts Meongtlod 
PhongsO. Thofcnd. bet Jaroslav Korreaty, 
Czech Republic, pts. 

■UDBUWVMHT |T5 kg) 

SECOND ROUND 

Mask Beyleraglu. Turkey, det. ZsattErdeL 
Hungary, pts Tomas Borawskl Palana det. 
Hlrokuni Mota, Japan, pts Brian Mogea Ire- 
land. det Bertrand Tetsks Cameroon, pis 
Mohamed Batwt Algeria def. Akoki Krriou- 
ridea Georgia pts. 


CYCLING 


REPECHAGES 

Here 1— Roberta Chtappa Italy, def. 
WBSam Qay, U5 jjnd Labros Vosflopoutos, 
Greece. 

I Here 2— Jose Manuel Marena Spain det 
Peter BazaBa Stavokla and George Htmam 
etos Greece. 

Heel 3— Frederic Magna Franca def. 
Jurm Antonio Escureda Spain, and Marita 
Hrbocek, Slovakia. 

TWO ROUND 

Heat 1— Gary Netware. Austrada deL 
Frederic Magna Franca 
Hw a— Curt Hanrea Canada det Jose 
Manuel Marena Spain. 

Hmi 3- Many Ncmstabi U.S, deL Rober- 
ta Oiiappa Italy. 

Heel 4— Jers FterSer. Germany, del VI 
esture Benina Latvia 
Hmi s— Ftorton Rousseoa Franca deL 
Eyk Pokomy, Germany. 

Heel 5- Darryn HW, Australia def. Pavel 
Buaa Czech Rrexibllc 


PMUKMAREB 

1. France. 409571 1 Z ttafy. 409A9& 1 
Aiafrafla 4 Ukraine, 411545; 5 

Russia 411A6& 4 U5, 4:11.95% 7. 5pata 
412^ma New Zeelond 4:14.99a 
CAjARTBWWALS 

Russia (4D&7B5) det Ukrataa (ftlZTM); 
Ausmita. («09A50) del. U5- (*12A7Q); 
Spain, f*iuip) del. Italy. (*09^15); 
Franca (4*6.965) deL New Zealand 
(4:15410). 

weMW 

MBIT 

aUARTULFMALS 

Heetf— MUreBe Perris AustraBa deL Yon 
Wong, Oilna. Z-0. 

Heaz-Mkfb Balkmger. Franca ttaLEri- 
kb Sotamoa Estonia 2-0. 

Heel 3— Anett Ncumonn, Germany, def. 
Oksana Grishina Russia 2-1. 

hm 4~ tngrid Hottaga NeBwikmds. del 
Ttttyo DubnkofL Canada 3-1 


EQUESTRIAN 


MMvnwui«B-wnr 

GOLD MEDAL 

Btyth Tart. New Zealand 

sumitaDAL 

SadyOaik, New Zealand 

BRONZE MIDAL 
Keny MfflOda Unfled states 


FENCING 


TUHfOK 

OOLDWDAL 
Russia def. Pokmd 4540 

BRONZE NEOAL 
Cuba def. Austria 4528 


OOLD MEDAL 
Italy def. Romania 45-33 


GYMNASTICS 


BUXVIO U m A l l-AE OBW P 

l, Uda Porftapsyeva Ukralna 39255 
paws 2, Gina Gogeaa Ramreita, 39.07% 3, 
teguta) Simona Amanar. Romonta,) and 
Lavlnia MBosavkL Romania 39047; & 
HuDan Ma China 39JM9;a Dina Kochetko- 
va Russia 3*98% 7. RozaBo Gollyeva Rw- 
sia 38J0& & Mwiman MIHec U5, 3181 1; 9. 
DamMque Moceana U4. 38 JS& ia Ok- 
sana Chausavena Uzbeldstaa 38J43. 


HANDBALL 


Croatia 31. Kuwait 22 
France 3% Algeria 22 
Sweden 2* Swltrertend 19 
Spain 22, Germany 20 
Egypt 31. Brazl 20 
Russia 31. United States 16 
WOMEN 
mMrmm 
Hungary 29, China 19 
Norway 3% Angola 18 057} 
Denmark 29. Untied Stales 19 


FIELD 

HOCKEY 


SpataZ BrttataZtle 
Nettieriands* Germany 3 

Aintrilaa South Korea % Be 
Argentina Z United Stales 1 

RB4TSHSK 

Germany l Argentina 0 


SHOOTING 


1. Ling Yana OdnaSBSAX DmM Lyktaa 
Russia SB1 Xfc 3, MtaBtav Janua Czech Re- 
pubhe. 5B0A * Janet Slka Hungmy, 579 it 
& Krister Hdmberg. F tala nA 57BJb 4. Jan 
Xlaa China S77A 7, Jens ZbnmeinwivvGer- 
many, 574Jk & AHSa SoM, Guatemala 5701). 

FMAL 

1. Yong Una Chtaa <85* % Xkw Jun. 
CMna 679* % Mtrastav Janus, aech Re- 
public 678* < Jozsef Sflia Hungary, 477.1/ 
5. Dmitri Lykine. Russia 6767) * Kristar 
Hrdmbeta Rntaml 471* 7, Jenz Zknmcr- 
mann Genramy, «72J% % AJtBa Son. Guam. 
4A7JL 


1, DaTHog u CWna SMJt Z MM Salufc- 
vmba Georgia 5B6Jk % Diana Ybrgova Bal- 
garia SSSjOs a Marino Logvlnenka Russia 
583* 5 BooSoorvhea South Korea 583*4 
JuBtn Moout, Poland 580* 7. Gundogmoa 
Ofryud Mongolia. SBO* & Jasna Sataric 
Y u go sl avia 580* 

FINAL 

1. U Dutaona CMna 487.9 pabds Z Diana 
Vatgova Bulgaria 484* % Marina Logvl- 
nenka Russia 484* a Boo Sooaiwa South 
Korea 483.9) & Gundogmoa Otryod Moo- 
gafla 481* AJasna SekaricYbgoMnta. 
690a 7. Mina Safufcuadsa Georgia 477* & 
Jullta Mocul Poland 677 A 


SOCCER 


rssT hound 
Itaty 2, South Korea 1 
Japan 3. Hungary 2 
Ghana I, Mesial 
BrazEl. Nigeria 0 


Sweden 3. Denmark 1 
United Store* a anno 0 
Brazfl 1. Germany 1 


SOFTBALL 


ewnod N eg w riandsO 
AustaMaia Japan 0 
Taiwan id Puerto Rtaa 1 
Untied Stales* Canada 2 
RBKPIEM 
Japan B. Puerto Rfcu l 
Austnda Z l/nlled States 1 


SWIMMING 


MMAHirm 

FINAL 

I, Aleksandr Popov. Russia 22.1 3 seconds 
1 Gory Jr. Hod U-S, 222* % Fernando 
SOiereb Brazil 222ft*areng0 Araadtaa 
22J% & Brendan DedeHnd Sou* Africa 
2259; * David Fm, (LS- 224* 7. FrtmdSCO 
Sanchez. Verrezuraa 22J% 8, Rfcordo Bus- 
quefs. Puerto Rfea 2ZJ3. 


1. Atifla Czena Hungary. 1 mbwies. 5951 
seconds Z Janl slevtaea Ftataod 240.1%% 
Curtis Mydea Canada 201.1% 4. More* 
Wtouda Neflreriunds. Ml ^5. 5 Matthew 
Dunn. AusraBa %0I57; d Greg Barges. 
U5- 2S7Z5* 7, Tam Dokm. U5, Z0359; B. 
Xavier Monchana Franca 20429. 

394MfcMKinMKI 


Hea 5-1. Nkhotas Neddes. Bortxnks, 
2058* Z Alex Ltav Malaysia 206.17; 1 
Genrid Kad Slnga p ora 2090* < Tupn 
Truong Nggc, VMnonh 21205. 

HeM 2—1, Annas Savktaa Utaania 
200* Z DatynB Ptwangtaona Thdtaad 
20 SJ& l Mcokn Rak»rieaCMa20SJfc* 
Cnrtos Arena Medea 205.9* * Artur 
EBzarev. Moldova 2070* d Adrian (/Con- 
nor, Ireland 208.9*7, PanagtaBs Artamtab, 


GrMCd 2:1022; * Fohad SJLBi ABtaW 

KuwaB, DNS. 

Heat 8-1, Marks StraMd Cngna20l.9S,' 
ZRagerioRomeraBraB. 20X49;% Mlrastav 
Modiovtc, StovnxJa 204.1* * Dtfya 
Buyukwm, Turiray, 204J* & Rosttstav 
Btua OKh Rep, 20*5* d Raymond P» 
pd Ph&ppintt H&m, Mono Laurerdfna 
Portugo L 2055* & VOtodymyr Nnatayehi* 
Ukrataa DNS. 

Heat A—l, Tripp Sctnrenis, UA# 1S9J* & 
Marita Lopez-Zubeta Spot* 20077;% Baa 
taw SOton, Poland 200.991 * Adorn Rudir 
wood Brttah. 201 JS * Q8w Agh, Hun- 
gay, 2015* * Sergey O0gpdH*, Russia 
2035* 7, Yt Zhoa Chino. 2:1131; & Tana 
Deutseft, Hungary, DNS. 

Heel 6—1. Brad BridgemM U5^ 1590* 
Z Milks MazzarL Holy, 1 59.95; 3, Radoito 
Falcon Cabrera, Cuba 201 J* * vtodbnir 
SgfaaRnriaZom&JISantHcoib Seam 
Korea 231391 * Oris ftanoud Caooda 
2024*7. Netar Be* Cuba 204A* Slav 
Tlretoka Germany, DNS. 

Hwl b— 1, Emanwie Merisi Italy. 20001; 
£ HaPare Ihd Japdd 2004% % Rolf Bram, 

Germany, 201J* * Ry«B Hart. Japm, 
2023% % Steven Dewick, AurimRa 20L4* 
A. Marita Hanfa Britain, 2077*7. Marioe 
Butaev, Romania 208J9; & Janl Skvtaea 
FtakmdDNS. 

MOM MIBUT RIMY 

Heav- 1. Ukrataa %A2£ £ KaaoWtstaa 
S49J1/1 Malaysia 3d2J8. 

Hera a—l, Australia %41J* £ Jrman 
SUIT* % France *4194; * Uttiiaita 
351 51; & Puerto Rlcs 3520* 6. Kyrurntm 
3567* 7, Spain DNSr 7, Belgium DNS. 

Heel 8—1. Germany, %41.1d £ Russia 
3*L4*£ Poland %417%* Israel %427«5, 
New Zealand %4SJ* d Craatta, 850u0ta 7, 
South Kortd £508* 8, Slngapora *59.51. 

Heet 4— 1, U5. 3097% £ Hungary. 
3 ^ 10 * £ No therianda X42AZ * Canada 
*4£9Si & c*ina *4%sa d TbcNond 


Hera 1—1, Yelena Papdwnka Betonia 
27.1 *2 SmgeetoPurUndkL 280%% veron- 
ica Prana Tonatrez, Paraguay, 2B*3rdGaB 
Rtaa Malta 204% 5, An Vo Trim Truong, 
Vietnam 29 ja * Ingrid Louis. Maurffira 
295* 7, Mania Bakala Conga 3443; * 
Ntahao Gurung, Nepal 41 ^s. 

Hera 2—1, Altai Fitch, New Zeala n d 
267* £ Seo Sortiung, South Korea 27 nx £ 
Gysngyver Lotos. Hungary, 277** Teresa 
Moocfla Zbnbabwa 277% & Dwta Rodoa 
Yugotaria 275% * (tarilela Iflcfe Croafla 
275% 7. Agnese OuSna Latvia 275* & 
GIBlonThancnn, PhApotnes.2B51. 

Heat 8—1. Dominique DfezL Switzerland 
2A57; £ EBeen Caparrapa Aiemaa Panama 
2*67; % Minna Satmeto FWand 2SJZA 
Monica DaM, Namibia 267* %E8nSig- 
URtantonb Iceland 2*9% dtaderiaAlvam, 
Aigemina 27.1 % 7. JasceHn Yea Singapore, 
2751; d Antanla Mcdaba Greeca DNS. 

Hera 4—1, Lain Pebvtyta (Jftuania 
2*1% £ VRiefce Johanserv Nceway. 267% £ 
JudRh Dradr, Austria 2*3* * Blanca 
Ceraa Spain. 2*3% & Mtato Sparavec 
Slovenia 2*4% & Marline Dessureautt 
Crmoda 2*4* 7, Metto Nielsen, Denmarii. 
2&50r * Casey Legtab Franca 2A5£ 

Hera 6-1, Angel Martina US. 2547; £ 
Ytag Sbaa ate 2571; 3, Leah Maritadala 
Barbados. 257* * Katta van WTrdum. Au>- 
trtoa 25JBr S, Yevgwriya Yermokova Kazo- 
khsfcm,2S7%& Sarah Ryaa Austrafla 267* 
7, Mmam Krid. Saata Ahloa 2AA d D8a 
ZeMena Lithuania 2*55. 

Hrae •— 1, Any van Dyked tLS. 2S.1% £ 
SarufeaVtaOcra'. Germany. 2S4&% Undo Ota* 
smv Sweden, 2*8* * Malanne Mub, 
Netherianda 25L9X & Sbnane Osygua Ger- 
many. 2AJXt* Susan Roiph, Brttata, 2*3% 7, 
Lfflana Dobresca Romania 2*47; £ Un 
CMen-Ja lUwaa 2700. 

Hera 7- L Agylld CN m, 25.1 0; £ Nn- 
tafya MBhdxryatova, Russia 257% % 
SumBta Mtaamila Japan, 2509) * Angela 
Potato. Netaertanda 2*0*% Ooudki Fnta- 
ca Spain. 2*17) * Ratio Bw red Egypt, 
2*2* 7. Stafahai Cnppen Titaktod 2*2% * 
Laura NktoBa Canada 2*5£ 


VOLLEYBALL 


AigertfZ Batata 1 05-Kl 15-8, 1 M& 15-10) 
Italy % Nemettands D 0S-* 158. 15-13) 
Brad% PtaadO 05-7. 15-11.158) 

Cuba % US. 2 (4-1* 15-9,14-1* 158, 18-10 
YVgasiavZTwdstal (15-L 15-17, 15-1 15-3) 
Rusria % Sarib Korea g 058, 15* 16-14) 


Russia % Peru D OS-1 L IS* 15-1) 

Neta. 3, S. Korea 1 (15-1L 15l£ 7-15, 1581 
Cbisa 3 Ubtae 0(15-4 154 15-6) 


WATER POLO 


iHmta* Germany 10 04 3*1, 1"&%2) 
Nen*ts.iaRoorenia8CJ-£2-l.*-l, 1-4 


YACHTING 


I reding ra—tapi tar tare naeec T, 
Qtaoph Bergreana Bmz£ 17JI0 potato £ 
FmUk Loot Swede* 1 MQi% Hens SpBza* 
m Austria 220% * Mtasz 

Kusatawkz. Poland 270% & Sebcdhen 
GodefmW. Betfu m. 2700 d Cndg Man*, 
New Zealand 2*0% 7 kn AkaBa Sou® 
AWta,29J»*Jd8 Meaa, Round. SfMf. 
Roy Hdnea Nefttatands. 3000 id RJdod 
Clarka Canada 3300. 


23J)0* Peer MobenbNanrayrZ70O& John 
Haryum Sweden. 290% & Vasco Sctpa 
Portugal, 320% 7. SoqBbqo Latga AigenH- 
ita, 3£0% 8, Mak LytHa Ireland 820% 9. 
Setge Kata Netaerianda 4300 la Mkhaei 
Btadtaa Austrafla 8900. 

MtfTKJki 


Sun Ky* North Korea def. RyetoTconiiRL 
Joxm,Koka 


Wketoas Kntdanumrida Gteea, 90% £ Car- 
las Espkula AigenBna 110% % Gal FrW- 
man, buuH. 150%d Mfce Gebtntt US. 
22Jtt 5, Aaron MOnarii, New zeakBid, 
230% * JaaitMtt De Quntgiiy, Frraxs, 
2%0% 7, Joao Rodrigue* PartiitoL 240% % 
Brendan Todd Australia 2*0% 9. Huong 
Mta Tohron, 330% 1% MktsSow MoHfc 
Pokmd 3*0* 

mo 

Leading ete n dtu ge altar tan nose: 1, 

Brazfl. 1*0% £AustnHa110O%U0bi 150% 
* Italy, 180% & Sweden, 200% * Greece, 
230% 7, Denmark, 26 JJtt % New Zealand 
270% £ Germany, 290% 1% Spain, 3000. 

47* 


Ukratna40%£ Italy. 1U%£ Sweden.130% 
* PartugoU50% £ BriMa 1*0% A. Spain, 
120%7,Oaatta,180%&NewZeatandl90% 
9, ftac* 220% 1% Estarri* 2300. 


Uadtagatantat eta tare raewcl.Kita- 
ttae Raug, Denraaric. 40 % £ Courtenay BecH- 
er-Deft US. 140% £ Mragrfet Matthtaa 
Netaerte n d a 15J)% 4, Sbfetay OobertMa 
Biftala 170% 5 Stoyfie Powazzyn el d Gen 
any, 240% * AMbtg Bowmaa Ireland 
270% 7, Tine Moberg-Parkan Canada 2&(Xk 
% Shann FCnto New ZMland 200% £ Lto- 
do Kanttorp, Norway, 310% 1% Aitaana 80 - 
gotac My, 3800. 


Lee tag etontaga tatar tare reoee: 1, Urt 

Short Lea Hong Kottg, 90% £ Barbara 
Kendal, New Zeatoid l£0% £ Alessaadra 
Semfad tadK 150%* Mood Hefted Franca 
lBJXbS JoninnHargea Norway, lOJXkdKe 
LL CMna 200% 7, Penny IMtaaa Brttala 
200%% Natasflm Sturges, AusMta.270%9, 
Doroto Stareswska Poland 300% 1% Carat- 
Am Ala Canada 300% 


Ukrataa *00 poferts £ Spta *0%% Den- 
marii, 90% * US. l%0% S, Japa* lOJflfc * 
Italy) 150% 7, Australia 160% % Brttala 
170% 9, Ireland 200% 1% Germany 220% 


WEIGHTLIFTING 


Crimi ObeoMk Rotmla del KaW RtacPv 
TurVsia Vkmkuchanon Khodpa ThaBand 
def. CBrtoe Barreto Venszueto HIctRm Ntrffl. 
Marecoa deL Johnny Nokoca Dominican 
Repubfc tetvar Kovocs, Hongary, det Klw- 
shed IQrasanoa Talklstan. 



IWUL 

1, Krista EgearegL Hangory; 2 mlnulea 
703 seconds £ Wfatawy HedgepeOh US. 
2:1 U»£(Mhta» Rund Qewma 13 10*4 
Anke ScMz, Geonana £1£9%& MOd Notaa 
Japan, £1X57)* Aram Skoda Hew Zealand 
£140* 7. Lorenzo Vlgmad IMa 2:U5* % 
Ntao ZMrarevtaya tore** £1*59. 
mom Bvnafvr hbav 


Hnt 1—1, Woo- Hoe Parti, South Korea 
£2297i£Measea Mata . Coda Rica 2230% 
£ Santa Atvaea Puerto Rica 23574 
Hw a-1, Natalya Zolotukhina Ukralna 
£1*6% £ Natasha Merinvska Macedonia 
£17.9% £ Mda Zonal Turkey. £784* * 
Mareela K u farrid tor q Czech Repubfc. 
£19J%& Maria Pereyia Aigenttn. £1907) 
* Marian KcrysSooa Gre ece £3007) 7, 
Amanda Loata. Srmft Africa £207%% Tmfcn 
DokovIc Omdta, 22074 
Hera 3—1, Petria Thomaa AusIraBa 
£1%6* £ VUn Qd CMaa £110% £ Jessicn 
Degto* Canada £1£4% 4, Titan Jackson 
US* £1169; & SapMa Star* Denmark, 
£l£5fcdllariaTocxMnUkdy.£l*l%7,Ana 
Ftondsca Portugal £17.61; % EdMOadtH 
Hungary, £1700. 

Hew 4— l,M>mHmwa,Jmaa£]2J%£ 
Cedle Jeansoa Franca £1£S% £ Maria 
Peioez, Spafev £1£8S * Aram Uiynlek. 
Poland £l£9ft £ HBomi Karidma Japaa 
£16JM;*H*Wl Sho-TZ* Taleraa £1*27)7. 
Sabtae Herfasl Germany, £1*6* % IMerie 
Jnrnhwa Denmark. DNS. 

Hew 6-1. Sasaa OTWfl. AusIraBa 
2094*£ Michelle SmBv Ireland £1O0££ 
Lfcnta U* arina £1112 * Andrea 
Schwratz, Canada £130% & Barbara Fran- 
ca Spta £130* * Aitneue Solmeea U0- 
£14*9:7, Lored on o Zb* Romania £175* 
% Prephcrisai MtaprophaL ThMand £1%19. 


1, US 7 atoutaa 5907 seconds £ Ger- 
many, 801 Si £ Australo 80547; * Japm 
8074* 5. Canada B0B.1* * Ntaerionda 
8084% 7, Romcmia BJOJa % CMoa 8:1508. 


1, Brooke BenrMflt U0. 8 mtaulea 2709 
seoaras £ Dogmar Hasa Germona 80901; 
£ Kkfstan vaeghuH, NaAerlaida 8000* * 
KersUn KMgcna. Germany, 8010* £ Irene 
Oatb* Norway, fb380** Janet Evan* U0- 
80851; 7. Carta Louise Gemta Nerirettonda 
8404% & Santa HankmOa Srflafli. 84175. 


POOL* 

Pedro Coravana Portugal dir. Ewm 
deLoaCimodaWozB-aVAl often received 
byes to the second round 

POOLS 

Naiender Shtgh. tmfla det Seen SaUhan 
Ireiand Ippoa A8 attnre recefved byesta fte 
s e con d rmad 

SECQwnoom 

POOL* 

Amor Meridl* Algefta, del Roman No- 
raeek. Cze ch Repuhlc tafxxu Roberto 
Naveba Spotrv del Chan CMang Una Tai- 
wan, Kata; NMoy Dyegbv Rasta det 
Makrem Ayed TUnlta YUknc TO dal dra Ha- 
im Japan def. Leonardo Carawra 
GaflencL Honduras IpparvOorlpokmiWar- 
mmdakh. Mangoto, deL MeMa Mendez, 
Puerto Rica Ipeais Nigel Danohua Brlrrla 
deL Pedro Cnrmrena Pertugrd Ippors 
AbdeiOMtaed Idrtssl Chord Morocco, 
def. Rustam Bottyev, Topdstaa WanHRb 
Allilm MahMuioa Uihiiilitua deLAtono- 
dre Garda 8nz% YUka 
POOLE 

Frisncfc Chombfla FrancadeLMarekMo- 
tuszek. SkwafckE GMarao Gtovtaazza Bola 
deL Glonri VazogcHtrvfiL Geor^a Wazawrfc 
Nazim Guseynov, Antbaqan. det. Jorge 
Leadna AigeMtaa Ippan; Ricardo Aaraa 
Mredc* del Brian Powta Aushtta 1 poors 
Rkhard T ln lwa Germany, def. CBtton 
Sonata U0, tapoa* NatR Bagtara flefeaua 
del Nomndar Slnta tado, Yukre Kim Jong- 
woa Souft Korea del Monoto Paukf 
Romos. Cuba Ippora PWr Knmmwskl 
Pdnnd def. Zsott Kunyft, Hungary. IWta 

THRO ROUND 
FOOLA 

Metldla Algeria det Nmrrira. SpabvritazB- 
rut Namara, Mongota deL Oywgla Russia 
Wozo-ari; NrmaatMakh, Mongota deL 
Donohue. Britain; Muhhtam* Uzbekistan, 
det idrtssl Morocco. 

POOLE 

Gkwtnaaa My, del CbrenMy, Ronca 
Ippotc Acuna Medea del Guseynov. Azer- 
boiarv Wazo-ark Traulmana Gemrany, del 
Bagtov, BdarorlOm Jang-rroa Sooth Ito- 
rea del Koawmvsl* PatamL 

OUARTtaPtNALS 
POOL A 

Naawia MongaBa del Merida Algeria 
Ippao; N c smmrd rdJv Mongolia def. 
Mukhtaraa Uzbekistan, tppon 
POOLE 

Gtovta caa » M y. det Acuna «ata fp- 
p mv Traulmana Germany, deL Kkn Jang- 
won.5oufti Korea tppon 

8EBERNALS 

POOL* 

Tod qMro Nona any Mongota del Dot}- 
t s ik Ji B Ntsmmdaklv Mor t goBa ippon 
POOLE 

Giro tamo Gtoyfcjceza itofy del Rkhard 
Tlmitmona Germrmy, Ippon 
COLDEB2AL 

Tadohfco Nomura. Mongota dc*Gfeelamo 
Gtovtaazza Rata tapon 

BRONZE M9MLS 

Pegranm Nram umluta Mongota and 
RkJtord Traebaaon 

EXTEAUEfll WHAT (4B hgf 

HRSTROOM) 

POOL* 

YU SbaCbea Tctarea del Ttaa nrtanaa 
Austrrta YUka SMmo Sandal Algeria def. 
Hulra Senyort TUitoa tope* Ryeto TUowa 
Japan, deLTcflyaaa Maskxtaa Bdksaa topore 
Al often received byes to seamd row* 
POOLE 

Snub Mehta France, det UAIyunOtac 
Tamo Magee Neftw tan da deL Ntaayp 
KuEttaLKwgyartoLWtowm l YBto n deBtdw 
Spehv del CaatyM Lepeg* Qmota topon; 
AS orhen received byes to second round. 

SECOND ROUNO 
POOL A 

KStary VWL US. ttaL YU S&B-Cbea T05 
won. logon: AmmQs Savon, QJba def. Scd- 
hno Sooakrt. Algerio, Koka: Gtovanaa Tor- 
tora, Drda del Gadno Atayeva TUrk- 
ooiisiarL YUkor Ryeto TOBawa Japea deL 
Don MaMenoda Hoorfuaa tppon. 

POOLE 

Sarah McMa Franca deL Ptmmg Tttah 
CM Ngoc, Vtataam tooorc Sun Kya North 
Korea det Temora 6 M)bl HMrerianda 
Yute MMgORBtn Rosztowsto. Pofcm* deL 
Ja m Pedbe^GeEtoRiKMftVMBEdESflL 
eo Spaka del Joyce Itom Brikta togatL 


Robert SMaW BnrtL 150% £ Ben AJasta 
Brihta 160% £ Statan Htatkata Germany. 


A aorta Savon Cuba del KHary PtoK, 
US Ippory RictoTooutaf Japmvdef.CJo- 
vanoa Tortara »a WsortxL 
POOLS 

SUE Kya north tow. deL Sarah Mata 
nmiaa YUk* YMnta sota Spala MLflBifl. 
gorato (Mrarata Pota* MbhL 
gOBH IIA lB 
POOL A 

Ryato7tamm,Jap[m deL Asrerib Sana 
Cuba Ippo n 

POOLS 

San Kya North Korea det Yeta n d eS ota 
SpMb tppon 

SOUIMDAL 


Yotando Sotoo Spain rntd Sauna Cuba 


TENNIS 


SECOND ROUND 

Thoms Enqvfcd CX. SmOwv deL Sotfi 
Sargaian. Armenia 7-6 Q-7h 64> Wayne 

Fe rr M 'a (SI South AMca det Byron Black.. 
Zbtdmbwa 6-2. 7-Jfe Aitrino GaodenL HMy, 
deL Oscar Ortto Mredca 6-1. 74 (7-5); Andre 
Agossl (1), ILS. deL Korol Kucero Stovotaa 
64.6-* Todd WoodbrtdgaAuibotaitoL'rta 
Heramm, Britain, 7-6 (W), 7-6 C7-S? mobvoI 
WtasMngkM W, US. deL Cleg Opondov, 
DxbeWstaa*-36-*MnricPHgtopnutrt%Au»- 
trata (tot Wayne Bkxk. Zknbabw* 54 « 
Sertf Bruguera, Spaki deL Amaud Brretacb 
(7). FrarwaT-i (9-7) *660) ChlWtan Rmi, 
Norwoa dstMnraos OndnakaSooft Africa 
7 -6 (3-6) 7-* 7-1); Fernando Mfl BgepL Brazil 
det Alberto COsta 16L SpMb 7-* 7 « ** 
Andrei Oftovskly. Rurala daL DaM 
VacM(I6),QadiRepiibta6-£7-*7-l;Gng 
Rusedski Brtkta ML Magnus Gusta%- 
sonOS), Swedea 67, 4-7. 74 7-£ 6-3; Ken- 
neth Cotton Derenotk. deL Jeeoa 
StoBnberg a<9.Auihata*2£6*£ 


Sertf Bragaera aal Thomas Carbaartl 
Spate del Javier Fraaa and Lids Laba An- 
genVna *£ 7-6 Poblb Campmw end 
Memos Lopenttl Ecoate deL Kanaeft 
CariranmidlNadarikFHtoitoiaDenMrtid- 
*3-* Me Sara Hkszan and Goran tvanbaria 
CioatadeL Janas Btretoami and MrtdasRuk- 
a(0,ffvrertea 7^4(74), 74 (7-4V*toc40evlH 
Gaeftrar and DaM PikuA Germany, drf. 
AnrimnGmntonilrmrf Diego NmgSaWBSt*- 
* 6-1. 7-S Metre* BhnpcM and Leander 
Paaalmta del Pan Bing and XtataFte* 

Ctriaa** 6< ** E» Ftomto and WOyne 
FUrrabu (fi. Souft Africa def. Gabor Korns 
and LOBtaMcvtovta Hungary, 64. 6-1; Tbdd 
Weodbridge mto MmkWaodfDida AubaBa 
(1). deL Amaud Boetach and Cufta ume 
Raem Arnica 643-668) ftvoo Block and. 
WoyneBkxhOB.ZInri)abwadeLUmKyaag- 
TOB c and YhonYftvig-8 64 6£ Grata Corawfl 
and DatM Nestor CD. Canada deL Sees Bar- 
ron and Owen Cam baton* 6-4 6-* Nafl 
Broad and Tim H enma n , Brttabi del Jan 
Kraslak and Kmai Kucma Stouakta. *3 5i 


Gabrieta SabaW 03), AigenBna dot An- ’ 
geoca Gowridrei Mertoa 6* 68r Aranbn 
Sarahs Vkxrrta (3). Spala deL SSrin RhBia 
Rofyi 4-1, 4-*Atogdalme Mtarawi Buf- 
gafla def. Fkcenics LMal Argenttoa, 7-6 (9- 
71 6-1; tonta Data BJ. Japaa deL Vkag 
Csurga Hungary, *£ *£ ConchBa Martas 
Ca,SpabidaLRadkoZ)ubalawLStovirita6- 
l6-*bm8GenadtoegalAigeMnadta.l2- 
ManrPteK* Franca 641-67-* ha Mo}ol (4k 
QaMa daLVkrtnta RuanaFaaaraiSpitaT- 
5 63Xaho H ub e a darn 063. Stowrita deL 
Lourenc>caurtolaBeigiMa7-5*£Airi»Hu- 
ber (51 Germany, det Motion Swadt Souft 
Africa 3-4 6-1, 6* NoksboZUmevaBtaama 
deLAraondaCoelzern4k5onftAMca6-14- 

66-£MmyJoe Fernands <7k UA, detvamg 
SM-TtaaOitoa 7-6 (7-4) 2-66-UJndny Dav- 
enport m. t IS. deL Haote So wuwuMi . 
Jrexm.6-26-2. 


May PIwcb and Maftcfc Taaztal Fkanoa 
deLMegddkoa Gaybowika and Ataksmaba 
an, pals* 6% 5*6% Mmftn Hto^said 
Pony Schnyds S riBmrt nwL det Kartm HM- 
MdaramdRBrtmZhiUbMaStovtadaT&d- 
*6% Jana Nowbraaad Hetaaa SMgeaOwh 
RnwbBd CLiW. Anno KoonSUrannl Bene 
Mntauova Russia 6-2 6-£ JS Heftetfogtonand 
Patrida Hy-Baakria Canada dta. Kyoto Na- 
gatntooandAlSoglymna (8k Japan.7< (7»* 
1; Bcntaans Sangarom and Tamadne Trma- 
saganw Thtata* def. Oabta Popaddd and 
aramnaZaaiot l iifc m Gre e ce. 67 6-7 07) 6-£ 

VhagCs n g o a ud Arrdrec Tein ewim l ttaEgonk 
dta. Paula CUbest oad Barbara Cato* CMa 
64 1-660J Voldo LrriwandOore Woo* Brttta 
Kmnfaa M aleev B mi d M agdal en a Moleevo 3* 
76004)6-1 


TABLE TENNIS 


MmM9ribelaal Japes dta Cheun'tomig 
La Hong Kong 21-1* 21-1% Uu GuoBong. 
OripadetMokS«nylbaAiBhata2J-%21- 
1% Skkadsi Gn|a Ybgaaknta dta PlriBpp* 
Solve, Betohiai 2M7, 14-21, 2H% Peto Ko- 
ibel Czach Rcpubta dta Choe Kyan* North 
Kona 1581, 21 - 1 * ZI-1% Aodrey Maanea 
Russia dta CM Pieai Btftaki 21-19. 1B81, 
Z1-1A Mm Tbeknoa Souft Korea dta Paul 
Lontriey.Austeta 21-1*21-* KaroryNemta 
Hungary, dta YI Otag. AwHa 1*ZL 21-19, 
21-1% TOO Wton* CKoa dta Daoy Tskricaa 
Gceeoa 2V-19 21 -IV Dooey HEUv. Neften- 
faadadeLPmAMutaarisuza Ugrmda21-67l- 
% CM Plena Brtrta det Staphen Hyttoa 
Jamaica 21 -fl 23-7; Joerg Rosstopt Germony, 
dta Omen Tsuig La Hong KMaa-1521-1% 
Gooftmg Ua OMa dta SUxxkm Grufc, YV- 
goskMa TV-21 21-16 214 V HtosM Shbotorri. 
Jopoa dta GrriBenno Monet Atadca 21-15 
21-12 Jaon-PHBppe Galtoa Romo dta Ity- 
angOioa North KoreaZl-1521 « PetrKorheL 
Cmch R%w dta Aqqurta Morales flteenga 

Mora Smyfte.'^Lre^Ba 2H7*27 % H >ob- 
flUchd Solve, Beigbia det VoSBe Ftorea Ro- 
motria 2-19 fl-1% Petor Rrwn, Germon» 
dta Dok h oB ABrnbeoM. Kowa* 21-7 2-11; 
JaMhre Wtridnec swedai dta CbeLSeoag 
Lea Souft Korea 2-1 1 2-1% Wo Luputeka 
YUpostovta. d ta toctocOpokaChcma 21-42- 
1* Lhgtnl Kong China dta Taftlo Tttjott 
Jqpaa 21-9 2-1* Oriaag Peag-Laag Tai- 
waa dta Ahmed Qmm SadHi Jl-WOi 
Vtodtak Samsonaa BrtHua dta Andrey 
Wtozunoa Rusrta 2-6172 1 2-18. 

YI Ding and Qton UQtoi Austria dta Paul 
Langley and Rasta Lamia AustoEa ZW7, 
2-12 Jorgen Perem mid Jon-OraVMdnea 
Swedea dta Dorwy llalitor oad Trtento 
Keen, Nefterkmda 772, 2-7% 2-1* 
Uaftral Kong and Guaflnig Ua CMna dta 
IVflr i aib w ueiii Tiim wm i We da S we 
dea 2-l£ 2-1* Ptolek Orito and Chrtoto- 
pber Legaul Ftanon dta Wtafted Addy and 
toaoe Opeka Gbana 2-* 2-* Damien BH 
and Jerm-PhMppeGdBea Ronca det Kyong 
Choeond Gib Sure LI North Korea 2-1*2 - 
7) Lto Ln onn Too Vtong Ofta dta Damir 
A&nvts Hid 20ran PrimonG Oocrifa 2-1* 
2-V Tartrio Tasted Hid Ryo Ytaaaman 
Jepanm dta Augurto Atoeofles Ntoenga rata 
Juhi SHHnancaGnazriia Orito, 241 2-17) 
Kang Wkrii Obm and Cbuen Twtog l» Hang 
Kong del Mfctnd HyaRcmd Stopheri HyBea 

Jamaica 2-11 2-17; wen Huang ond 
Gidm Ng Canada dta Hugo Hamna and 
GtoBmoPe toJ ft 8fco£ 2-1*2 -^KoPMof- 
surtritoaid iBmcH SUbulata Japaa dtaSkH 
bodOn GruBcwd 8%r Urpntosfca YUgarimta. 
2 -11,2-173 VfadbtorSqrwonw g ad YCgmriy 

StodNftriaBetoaadtaJto— EsaadTbdd 
Sweerta ILS. 2-1* 2-12 Lee O M s eon g 
nod YooNobmCiw yea South Korea dta Ao- 

dtor Mazunm Hid DariMy Mazurax, Rusria 
2Wk. 2-17) Kong Kee-Chae and Ktoi Tatar 
90 a sorrito ton dta Luejon Btaszcgk tmd 
AndaeJ Gratrim, Potata 2-l£ 2-17; steSen 
Wznsand Jeatg RasskepL Geraxaiy- dta 
KM JtaMood Werner Sdtoger;AMtda27 
2* 2-17) Soto Okrtsye and Segan Itototo. 
Nigeria ML PeSr KhM oral Joeef Pkxhy, 
Czech Rep- 2412-18. . . 


skigcpore, dta Wang KBa Myth 
2 2-19 22-2% Xu JingTahWil dta W 
cad* Canada 2-1721-7) H»W «Dfc »» 
Korea dta Jto 5dmpaGetm^ 2-1721 
YttofM Tlnrina Rush, dta 0M®“ w 

hereto Nlgtrta2UU2-13jPirtHariTO 

South Korea dta Own 

19 2-12; Oigo He n** fl «wy dta AM 

SMSMto Turtcmenfc^ S-112-1 *Td 
jon,K£ North Kona dto.l»iJV toaSpgft 

Korea 2-17 2-17; A» Swnwn. ftredoa 

dta EltonaGoiarta Phu, 2>U 2"1BiYdhg 

2-*2^TMU4a raaHorreKon gdeLL0y 
Yte, U0j21-£2-17JKfH*MoTfl#L Huw 
dta Monica Dad Bmzft 2-?£ 2I-Zr «w 
itoly) deL SWdtyZhoa 
Australia 2-1% 2 -IS UfloLoma. OTota 
def. Norhmga KyakahyaUB0mto. 2-eZl-ft 
Ytoktg OengCHoa dta AtoteSvengoa 
Swedea 2-U 24) Hong Qkl* Oto" 
Who sm* Jopoa 2 -T7 2-1V Xfao MM 
Wan^OTtdwa Rowca dta »toyMn*to 
ugnrta 2-7 2-* vrtenftw Pop«a Sf- 
wrida dta BHto«orttou« Otofc Q*>2- 
11 , 2 -* am* U Hew Zrtand dta L««w 
anueffi, Leb««i 2*7. 2-S Utow Deng 
Canada dta KymmftAn Port. Souft Korea 
2 -15 2 -1* Tomato Bara* OoaH* dta Sonlo 
Touoff, Turista, 2-16 2^ Adriana SWjft 
Romania dta Rome* Venezuela 2-7 
2-3) Jana O ud e stwa Czech RepiMc dta 
Bknai AMa DoinMcona Repablto 2W« ■ 
7T CHre KoymHL Jopoa def. Mm PcAta 

RawJal»2»-192-l*ChenJlngTMvari 

dta AiesdaArtsUferig 19-2 2-182-1% Po 
Wa CM Hang Kang dta Miriam Hcnnan- 
KZoppenbuiBr Neft e rtoortL 2-17 2-19) Wd 
Ua CWna rfta Amy FOag US- 16-2 2*2- 
15i McatoMnaa Gemrany, dta Taeto Tbte 
JapHi 2-12 1B2 2-1* Jan Hoop Jtog 
Stngitoora dtaxu JtoglMraa 2 -l£ 2 -l* 
ChenOBu-TOaTMwoa dta Ada Steshenfca 
lUdanentoHi2-%2-lV JanftSBTU, North 
(Coma dta EBono Gonzntoa Pen, 21-*2-%. 
Hyan Kha Norft Korea dta QtortHto Ow- 
toMBta MgMa 2-15 2-1* Ttot Ltd Oma 
Hong Kong dta KihafttoTUdi FbmgH)i2' 
19, 18-2. 2-T7) Lly Ytob US- dta Monica 
Da* Braz* 2-1% 2-1% Ortta Batortf, Hun- 
gary, dta Rtorra BahdoraAbbrta Brty,2- 
1* 2-1% ShWey Zhoa Anrtnfc detRomy 
Prrtkrt Dtpoymta to do iHito , 2-£ 2MV 
Lyenw Koetaa Brart. dta Bose KOrtiMg*- 
ria 2-17, 2-1% OBBa Bodesca Romnrfa 
dta Hobetto Vilemkocix Neftertnrah,2-1* 
2-1* Jla Schcoa Gwraony-dta YVtona Ttoi- 
tna Runria 2-1* 2-191 0-Hoe Ryu Sarto 
Korea dta Asa Sveni eoa SV wdHi2-l£ 17- 
2t 2-1 1; HoeObnB Park, Soulh KOrea dta 
Olga Nemaa Gentmtift 23-ZL 2-1* Hyong 
Kkn, North Knea dta Peton ooda Canada 
2-ia 2-1% ftuto G wtou«l o s) ia UMuonla 
dta AflMn ftadMRa htefla 2-11 2-3% 
YMp T* SwftHrtHtadta enBta BOM Oo- 

sa ttomorta 2 - 1 7.230* 3*22. 


ROWING 


hhu dhhhtk, dfiaav lAnMnea 
6J547) £ betana 6d56** Souft AWa, 
*166*5. tMy,*170**Aashfa&2£6a 
HS54, ttS.4bBM»£QEnda«TBJ» 
£ German* *127% * R on ca *157% &- 
Brtrta *1907) * Svdbortai**2%NL 


1. S wBzerton* 60S0V £ Ndfentaod* 
*270% £ Aortria drtUto *US. *290% & 
Greeoa 4048*4 Germany 4MU4. 
Douce 

T. Sweden *29J7) £ Jtoe%rttoi*2M77% 
Spahi *29077 4, Ikrig *304* 5, Brtrta 
*390%* Prtona *390* 


HeS 1— V ftrijfr *57.1% £ AutooN* 
50841,- £ swteertoad £94% * toola 
5597V & Ronca *037* * Baton* 
*1507. 

Hew 2- V Germany, *55.1% £ ILS. 
55777; £ S we d en 6dM09t * Mrtbeitond* 
&037£ & wraton .6050% * Poland, 
*114% 


1, IL&.709477£Romart*7:ll.l%£|lrt* 
7)150% * Germany, 739 0 % 5 Franca 
73031;* Sweden 73701. 

E B C o m r R nc g 

V AortmBa 73707 i £ Neftericnda 
7:191% XDenmorL 7397%* C7dna7tZ34* 
OGHMrta 7370%* AoMhl 73207. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Cslta BalortL Hsogoift dta Rosy PrrtM 
Dtocmidltsdane3ia2-l£2-l&FBgraBo- 
kriovwAfabaft Soft def. 9%ky 2Zwa Aas- 
ba8& 2-1* 2-l££mBa BenaCtosa Ro- 
inanfa, dta Beet Kafft Wgerta2-T£ 1B0V 
21-1% Yang 71* SwKerton* det. Lfm mg 
Kasaka BmO 21-* 2-9? Ton Lui Chon 
Hoogtoog del UyYlglLS- 21-5.2-17; 
Pfflrtna Trta Heiriyn g det- Morten DdN 
Brail. 2-U 2-7: Roto Ganmoskrtft. 
UBwarta dta Htoertn Vrirataong Nrtbsn 
lB0dal8-2, Zl-l* 2 -IS Job Hong Tog . 


Hert t— 1 . EHmaaad TrAHO Gbara 
iai%£ Bnmy Suki Canada 10 J% £ An- 
drey Fettarta Russia 103% * Rtowmd 
Wto Brtm oua 104% & QOnftato De 
Sam 5rf Laato, NUSr* LabCUnlKi Ptr- 
togol H 0 ft 7, Patrick Max) Roaambw 
Grtma 100 %% Nortkre Owd Atontoa Mnw- 
rttorta 107% 9, Borrilocto Eda Eqaotorirt 
GrtaealUT. 

HM 8 2 -V DDUfdna EzMra, Mgeria 
100% £ Jon DOMNI* US- 100 % £ Erik 
Wymwesdi BrtgtanlOT** lean Gonton 
JoHrtoa 704% s sMa Bartoart swdzer- 

MA HW% * Bonabe JoBcoeuc Maurttg* 
1074; 7, Wm on Wato hr a Banglode sa 107% 
* Abdrt Ghatoac AVnofitaL 120% 9, An- 
drewTytw.Brtwmo*D«s. 

HetaS-1, Ato Brtdoa Trirtdo* 100% £ 
Anrteos MortoofttoaCyprua 102% £ On 
CdBna SL KB* 10277 * Ges NMBa New 
Zboton* MLSd S Roymond SMnt Jo- 
mrtoa l«dto * Stoftmo THUtoft 103% 7 . 
Jmnrt At-Saffaa Saudi Arabia M4« % 
Amortdo Ato i rJd a Grt n e n Birin a 100 % 9 , 

Matomed Bocor, Comma run. 

HeiC4— VMkmlGMHLJonrtca 101 * 
£ PoMck Stovena BeigWei 100V £ Serbfy 
Osovydi Ukratoa 183% * Edo Hm dwrift 
Hrt* 100% & Edsoo Midia BnzO 103% 4 
<£rfs DenaMmn HewZertwrt, 100% 7 , Po- 

M(StoiiiaaSwKtoaia«%%TrtrtauKorta 

TUnga W>7V 9 r VtodWftf Qiwnrtiua Kyr- 
grzrtoawjo 

Itoatri-* Del ABa Wgeri* M0*aow- 
aimeDlHiaMa£103*£WwizfMm|a W i 
CMoa VIM * Mtoaef Bonega Sp*. 

ia» * Htoqmu T«d8a Japan MLS% * 
iMtfl Berths, B SrtradK 107* 7 , vmbv 
M tovedn Kara Mtaw , 105% L MUM 
Fetor* us. vhtfn is- 11 J£ 9 , Boowtan 
Ostaa Mob. 1L24. . 
»WW6-i.t>«*%AMcto e oU4.1O0*£ 


ha Madd* BrttoSa HUK £ "a r c Btoaa 

SiohS»3* *• Umgn ^^ 

om 104 % & Fraadc Awe^rigaaToBa 
AtoBBSa 104* x 
tom COMM iSSal mj% 0 Pa Modaa 
StGa^Sia VL7£ 9, Jorgo Carteton Bo- 

i '^^,ObodetoThoitii»SHkBaft(^ 
1033:1 Kosfjpto* iron* 

1071; 7, Art AkhHtdog AasWBBllJl^ 

KhrtMOBsMnl0f»%11' 4 S' J ' JeaM,M,r - 
Z t*5£2lM«li AI4- 10.M1 

SSt rSmW 

«nw. Wnndoa 104% * Port HenJaMib Aw- 
MOO, IOlSZi * ABwrto MendB Donrirtom 
n»:ia6%7. Anshto Sfta b«ib.w«bi- 
SSrto Bonala MnBa 10» % OrtrtrddOtt- 

^Itoe Sftffl, Braze HUS Z 

LMord Qrrtsflo BrtOB 102* £ Ytamris 
Zbfcrtdflfli Cypnia 1032; * Vtoiondo Jose, 
Soda 103** Homed Doohon Ivory Coon • 
% Robert Denott, LMa 106ST 7, ,- 

DrmoWOnchta Kenya lM**5nn-KnkJhi . 

5oq»K0re*»»7, PrtflTPiBaPUpua New 

gosmiatl 

,ww»-VB»:W»rsanGlHnnlO0*£, . 
Needy Gutona Ronca 103% 1 Olwxjde 
MHrtm.14tpBrtal(Ul7*JaMMAF^- ‘ 
&VMy%*k KoenMHtofl HU% * -~ 
Wtocn Nyerahea Metoyrta. HXTfc V Nw 
Rwm, brtand. 10J%* Jorterveroa Pern, 

1091; fcVon urat Hot VHrinma 11.1* * 

HMt n— V Dhwvor Botox- Crmoda 
Hl 3 *£NobuhHuA*ahBra, Japaa 100% £ ' 
Pstor Kmtsson Swedfla 103%* Saraanu- ■ 
my, Siena Inona 100% 5, Serges frwrtmia ^ 
Lrtvfa M4% * 

Graven 104* 7, Huong Hsta-PtagTrtwoa . 
10001 * Eric Asuan. Benin 107% Attoyayn 1 . 
EmbrtaCape varda DNS- 
HWNT 0 -V Rimk Betoridca Nmrtbla, 
1002 £ Gfcnuy Gttoert Oowto, 100* £ ’■ 
Alexandras Yenovtaa Greece, 1009; *Ffo- . 
kn Pea Sprta HL5** Bertwnto Whi, ■ 

Chehuhi 105% *:HaBWd Sodeg Iftwtt, 

VLSI; 7. Demo Bean, Bemtoda ltt« * 
Robert Lowa Guinea 1 13V% MartcStarwh, 
Cook ft- U41. 


:-'***■- 


-4B 0 *- 


- - ** 

. J *fli*r 

: 1 


Berta Rodriguez 0M» oad Sorta Tapes Q»- 
dn* CMa 2-1* 2-1% PtortBo PtOareioa 
Hid Asa SvemsHi Sweden dta EBaoa Guo- 
Bdecand AUbgrtaeGonai Peai2-7*2-lTr 
Mrt Uu and Yoajtag Gtoa arina toL Oga 
Names and JtoSchopaGemiHft24£2»2£ 
2-% Hyan Kkn aid Jaegdl Tt North KOwa 
dtaPo WbOrtondToa LnlOBaHangKeag 
24* 2-1% Parte HoMuag and Ryo Ji-Ha* 
Sorth KoreadtaEortaElHtoaasMHtaGMe- 
grta Cdtoccro, RHOHria 2-1* 2-1*^ Ybptog 
Deoo nid Hobb Qfeta Orioadta EoananeeMi 
CDubrtaHlXkBMtoaYftngDmclHanBca 
2-* 2-3) Brt Hrt-YIn and Xv Jtog TUtoaa 
det Hadonga Kyatoobyeand Mray Mum toa 
Uganda 2-* 24V Brtkaa Agmartc and 
Two BoraaOoaBa dta M o n ica DoB and 
LymmeKaaatoiBradl2-lB2-l&hlnaPaB- 
aoandYWMaTtadaaltasrta dta Earty Moor 
aid HobHti VHantooa itoftwtoHft 21-1* 
2-15; Own CHu-Tad and Cbaa JlogTrtwxi 
ditaCsna BrtHflmrt KdHftalM* Haapam 
24* 2-1% VM Waagand U% YI* U4. dta 
Boon Kaflo and OtokariHQtooarthaMgerta 
24* 18-2, 21-% Hycng Ktoi and M Son 
Horth Korea dta SMtoy Zhoa and StoBaZhra 
ABBtortta, 2-U 134V 214% driw Knyomo 
«d TMd Toda JkpHi dta ato 8cta8 oto 
Marie Struve. Germany, 24% 8-2, 2-1* 
Geertie Ktoa <Hd fllk|Hn HoomaMOoppsn- 
bH%Neftattonda dta Alnrta Arid and Imoa 
Negrtsrt 21-1% 152. 24* Oka Kayama 
and ItartD Toda JspHi dta'Btoo Sdrti Hrt 
Marie Sheen Gamw*. 24% ML 24* 
Geertto Keen and Mh|aH Hoo m nr40opp en - 
flarg Neftartmda dta AJrarto Arfrt and Loam 
ModH* Raft 2-1% 15-2V 24Sr Xto Mea- 
kyoflrt RrtLMtoubgaaXJCHeadtafltoHigB 
Krtmort Rflm Sma Jopoan-TL 24* 


Bow* 1— 1, Chartas Amfla U4-£2%£.< 
SMnrwVtaM, Norway, 30% £ Tlwy Kh%.: 
I W h , 20 % * Jarartow Krt w ri a. A 
Poland, £2% * Lonrimik Papakartbs, W 
Gmecn 22% * Jhi-Taek Laa Sorth Korea 
£2% 7, Stove 5mB* Brtefa. 22% * Toons 
JnhaCZechRep-20%9,PmBBiyrtowRad- 
Ue«dcaPrtHia20%HLCbHfc>LebOnaoia . 

cww da 10 * 

Ontma—VTtaFftsyNi AortmBa £2ft£ \ 
Artur Pmtjha Pohrral 20% IDrogrttor TOp- k 

fcYUgortov»a£0% 4. Met Sotomem Co-v 
ba£»*Wri(g«BKmisrtgGefaiHiy,£2%' . 

* Vyacheslav Tyrtyrtmft. Utooto* 20* 7. ■ 
KbaStantti AWoussevfcJi torn* 20* * Aa ' 
km OrtftSprta£%k%Drtkm Grant Britorta* 

20 % 1 * totorttoMreftlX 

VJeBOaHi Perez; Eandoal hour 20 mhi- 
otas art 7toamds £ flya Marina Rnwia' 
1303*1 BamordoSeoira,Mwdagl3%2£* .. 
Ucfc Alton Ambaln 1303V * Rtotef 
Sfnrtsa Roseft t3Ds«r* Attn ftoRfto*,. . 
Vtarta laortft 7, MBMl ShctoonBaa rm-, . 
kkh 1310% * Ratort Keaeatanl* Prtn*. . 
1313% 9, Ywgerty Mtayrtya Brtoraa 
1313* Ml TUnyTautorta Ronca 1313* .. 




Graop 1-4. OBwamn Burtoc Gnmony,. ’ 
»4%» RHi*rBHaaaV4-a04%£ Roman, 
Vtortyak. Ukntoa 190V * Dragon Porte, 
Yligoetortn, W0V*Dirthfjf CnnrhnriBf Be- - 
tow* »4%*ConartoRxrilnl Hrtg 194% 7.- 
tomari Moriftac Spahi 19.1% * Mdnrt 
Marten* GenHa« 1907) 9, KM lawn •; 
Sweden 190% ML Anri HHfnRrtHtal94n. - 
Oraeph— VPaetoDrtSartKi0rtg3ll4%£ 
John Gorihm. US. 205* £ OMaondr . 
Bapodi Utotoa 200% * CJ. HHto U4- v 
197&£CWaan*MymHri<aUbrttaal94* . 
* BM Sootf Atobon*. Ortoc 190% 7« Dhk 
OtbHv Germany- 190%* Ufa HrtwrtFft. 
tan* 190%%- Yevgeniy MchBna Itoato, ■. 
1 07* laANmskwMnaa Czech top. 1&69. . 


. ***** us.aJX2, 

jrt *t C n m pbe*Jomoican4%£CracMHi . 

DftMna _Lfterta SUct 4 , Olga KaOtartMo, 
BeoesovaCmdrRep*. 
^fcA V onaMwroytoro. UkraSw. 5271; 7. . 

AfTTOrtiBeBaU4.VkglnK.SX4a 
. nM S—i.Kfa iGrnhoiaus-fLTibXHe- 
^Fu^a«^rttRnx.510L-£F O toD - 

5555 SSiSSSSk 

Marina Zbkmrlc, Yuportaeta 5£1% 7, Mef- 

fBMMaaam^5tonaURi0bSO7. *. 

Ja ™ lca - £ Mtrtc- 
4«re»reraaRaacaJLB%4. LtrOmao An- 
z?’.- Qma * L 51-99; * Ngad 

Zambia 5*1 % * Mnr 
Amfy; Ghana 547% JOateaa Reetrepa 
CafaHblarMnttBnhn ' 

-j^ ^‘^ WtoU4-517*£Cdf.' 

****•:. 


Hwr-i r— — 


: P® » - 

^ I.N. 

- r-fcik .-t# 


, . . ,-rar * 

- 4W 4 
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HM 1— V Chandra Storm Bahama* . 
1101 w aw h: £ Mwaoa tokrtondraba 
Modogasaa 110*£ totaa RMetovn Rada 
114% * 2MBn O ea rt era. Brtgnta. 11 J*. - 

* Nrtolyo Vbmbyova KarakhrtHi 1171; 

* Lymhrtb Dnrtdftt Dtoctortoa 120b 
7, CMbHi aabCHObarta 14BL 

Hrats— VZtoomn Phrinravyrti Utorttoa. 
110%£ Metoile Poschha Germany, 1107) £ 
OrBcbSktoa Franca TI4%*MaryTombW- # 
ShbegMgertallJO&HeniibiJaetoOOo- 
tohrica 114** CWde Amoral Braz* 1U*. 

X Lento Mm* CMenoa 110* * EWra . 
Dz h ab h enwry AzerfaoBrei 1176. 

HMS- V Afledene Otfey, Jamoica 114% 
%SwHriMx>Jayoringbn Sri Urdu. TVl*£ 
Ekatorinf Thanoa Graaca 110% * byno 
Ptrifta Ukralna 110* * HeraherSamta 
Artagw, T14«*JtailnilVIM,CMna114*£ 
MMn Bradt Cctonbta, iu% * SorleBnr 
(toSftn PbeaSooToma 1£31. 

HM4- 7, JoBfltCUhbHt Jamaica TT0* 

£ D'Andm Hta U0- 11.1V £ Sflka LWtf- 
etooMa Germany, 110% * BdecpOaka - 
Brt xvnc* 110% & Ptayn Pendoreva Bui- , 
pafa 110% * Cyriarie NUheoto Coymai " 
Mandall41;7,JMctaBBBaptolaSLUKia- 
117%* Natafe Martndala 9. Vincent ond - 
the Greoocflnea 1205. 

Hews- 1, Marine Tronden k oeaRnsala 
110Qr£ Oriemo Alon w n. Nigeria. 1U& £ 
Myra Maybany; Puerto Rica 11 .5V * Stop** 
DwataaGiearBrttala1T41;*Zaadn8op- 
reni Crtoatbia 114% *Jontoo Pore, Stow- - 
Ua 114£ 7, BewrtyMcdHRri* Jaartca.' 
120* * tsmsria Da Pmdarioa Cope Vnto 
lam. 

H e rt s V Gwen Tonencn US- 11 JV £ 
Nrtofyovmeaara, Russia 1 1 02 r£ Luanda. , 
JanBn, PartagaL 110% * Katerina Koto. 
Graaca 110% & Sanaa Hetmriemt Fto--' 
lata 110% * Mrxda Richardson Grata: 
Mata 114% 7. Wang KueLCbea TWwan, , 
110% * Nosier Gentoala'A, Samrrta 1£74r 
9. Jritoa Obtoag Egtulodrt Gutora- 1£«* 
HM7— l.GaBDwers. U4.107»£M«y. f 
Oaya*M0erta2J7;£AnibeaPM|pp,GH>- . 
tomy, 110%* Drtririe Ferguson Babram 
TI0% i Shntnone Jacob* Brttohi 110% * 
Mbtate Danders. SMzcrtata 114ft- 7, 
Vamg-Sook Lea Souft Kona 1T0% * Pos- 
ton Ctanm Honduran 12 . 10 . 

4MM 

FIRST HOUND 

hm l— V Paribw Dovla BOhann 510% - ' 
2, Svertono GHKhantfoi Ronria SLOT) £ 

tops Soto Bdkrin 510% A, Renee Pt»- ■ 
Mto, Anheto 51« S Dora Kyrirtu* to 
Cypnia 520%* Grace BhunalUamdaSLlSr r- 
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* 6 Lili Pod’ Shows Her Superiority 


By Christopher Claiey 

Special to the Herald Tribtau 


: ' S : 


ATLANTA -—The biggest individual 
prize in women’s gymnastics was de- 
cided in the final rotation between a 
Ukrainian (Libya Podkopayeva), a Rus- 
sian (Dina Kochetkova), a Chinese (Mo 
Huilan) and three Romanians (Lavinia 
Milosovkn, Gina Gogean and Simona 
Anumar). 

The winner would be the Ukrainian, 
svbo also happens to be the defending 
world and European champion. The rest 
of the spoils would go to die Romanians: 
the sad-eyed Gogean, who took the sil- 
ver medal, and Amanar and Milosovici, 
who shared the bronze. Amanar’s 
bronze was the more remarkable be- 
cause she had not even been in the 
Romanian lineup 214- hours earlier. 

After finishin g with the fourth-best 
Romanian scare during the team com- 
petition, she should have been sitting on 
the sideline (only three gymnasts from 
each nation qualify for the all-around). 


ance to get her gold, winning it where 
the. Americans Shannon Miller and 
Dominique Dawes lost it. on the floor 
exercise. She opened explosively with a 
double- front somersault with a half 
twist, a remarkable trick that she alone 
performed here in Atlanta and that many 
men find impossible to perfect 

After her score of 9.887 — the highest 
score of the night — flashed on the 
screen, it was clear that only Mo, the 
Chinese star with the signature mole on 
her lip, had a chance to catch her. 

Mo was the last performer of the 
evening, but for all her technical wiz- 
ardry and beautiful lines on other events, 
she is not at the same level as Podko- 
i on floor exercise. She needed a 


Mo's score of 9.65 dropped her all the 
way to fifth, but that was still better than 
the Americans. Miller finished eighth, 
Dominique Moceanu ninth and Dawes a 
distant and demoralizing 17th. 

“She can always do it when it's for 
the team, but she struggles when it’s for 
herself,” said Dawes coach Kelli Hill. 

The medal hopes of Dawes and Miller 
had ended with the floor exercises. First 
Miller, then Dawes completed their- 
routines, walked off the floor and began 


to sob. The tears, as they so frequently 
ics, haa come 



to win die gold outright, and by 
the time she stepped out of bounds on 


But after insisting he would not do it, 
Romanian Coach Octavian Belu suc- 
cumbed to temptation and replaced his 
third-place gymnast, Alexandra Mar- 
inescu, with Amanar, who had been 
brilliant in team optionals. 

Podkopayeva needed no such assist- 


her final tumbling run, it was clear that 
she was not going to come dose. 

Shortly after the music 

Podkopayeva was locked in an 

with her good friend Yelena Pisktm, who 
now competes for Belarus and, like. the 
17-year-old Podkopayeva, is a former 
Soviet. 'T did fed sonw responsibility as 
die champion of the world rad champion 
of Europe to perform well,” said Podko- 
payeva, who is known in gymnastics 
circles as “Lib Pod” 'Tm very happy l 
could finish with die floor.” 


do in women's gymnastics 
with stunning swiftness. 

Both 19, both Olympic veterans. 
Miller and Dawes had opened in grand 
style on the uneven bars in Thursday 
night’s individual all-around final. They 
had been excellent again on the balance 
beam. As they walked over to the floor 
with the cheers of 32,200 fans and one 
American president rumbling through 
the Georgia Dome, it appeared quite 
probable that the national love-in that 
had begun on Tuesday night with a team 
gold would be extended indefinitely. 

But elite gymnastics is the most un- 
forgiving of activities. Dawes might have 
been in first place after two events and 
Miller might have been tied for second, 
but after their floor exercises they were 
no longer even in medal range. 
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Dominique Moceanu of the United States perforating during the women’s individual all-round competition. 


Games Lost in Cyberspace, 
IBM Site Is Slow and Messy 


Olympic Timetable 


By Brad Spurgeon 

International Herald Tribune 


Saturday, July 27 


AUThnaanSDT 

tOHumea, Olympic S*xflum — Women* hepfaMm, 
100 hunau.%15 OJIU Metis 80a 1st round, 10 tutu 
Womens heptathlon, high [urn* 1030 am.- Women* 800, 
UmBttn anu Mens ha mm er throw. qucBfyta»U:30 
un. and 1 pjw «wwis heptathlon, rtot put SOD tutu 
Man triple lump, flnala, 6 pjru Womens 1 da nmUnals. 
6.-]5pjn,M«r'iI0(lS»aKnoto635|XrajMeffS40a2d 
round. 655 pju Womens jovefln ■*«**, Anal* 730 pjiu 
W ancnH 40a 2 d round, 73S pjnj MtometTs loa finds 7U5 
pjn; Mm 10a Mb B pjiu Womens heptathlon, 200. W5 
pJIU vttmns 10000 1st round 835 pJA. 

MBMWTOH, Georgia State — Womens slntfes. 3d 
rauicL 9 tutu Mens doubles, Isf round 2 pjnj Men's and 
■amen* mtaddoabJK 2d round; women* dauUes. let 
roumL 8 pm. 

umui . Aflonta-Fuflofi County Slodluni — 

Nicaragua vs. Japan, 10 anu Cuba vs. Italy. 3 pmj US. vs. 
Australia, 

8pm. 

unaruu. Women — ZTOra vs. South Korea at 
OrorglB Doha l0utuUtaataw.Qiba or Georgia Doom 
N oon; Japan vs. Italy at Georgia Dome. 3 pjru Chino vs. 
BrazO ol Georgia Dorn 5 jun,- Australia vs. U A. at 
Georgia Dorn B pmu Russia vs. Canada ot Georgia Dome, 
10 pm. 

mach vouuivBAix. aaykm Coirty tatemattanal 
fM— Mem semMhote 10<un. and 2 pm.* Mbnwnir 
bnsnn and gold modal maKA. 

■omiio.Alew»nder Memori al ColhBuni— 
Featherweight Bghl middtowlgfet and super haovywetta 
2d round, 130 pm. and Spin. 

oamomuysk, Ocoee Whitewater Center— Women's 
kayak single stokm 1st run 10 am; Men* coaoe staple 
shriam, 1st ik Mens kayak skigls statan. 2d rare Mens 
arooe daubta idohmw 2d iul 

eveuHa, Stone MowMta Pork — Men's sprint 
qwteiflnata quorterfhailetaak md ssraMnalp 11:15 
uu Wtoawns todMducri puwit serotticB^ Mens lean 
PuruL senMnals and fteds Vtanens sprint Dials md Beat 
fletueafc Mens sprtd, sonBtedp floats 5d atd 7-* «• 

. . .Trt_i t 

xwbwwi ntucuiL 

MVMO, Georgia Tech Aqucdtc Center— Womews 
pkdtain, semMnalSr linOaaLrtata. 10 pm. 


■ounn«iAii,Gaoraiaint»naHD(mlHanepafk-- 
0l»v team dmanga 1 at and M round, Ifc30 am. 

Fins Hoetanr, Men — Monts Brown — Motaysfti w. 
Austrafl* 9 anw South Attica vs. BrttuJo, Saa pjju 
Neftieriands vs. South Korea, 8 pm. women — arofc 
Aflmta — Spain vs. south Korea, * anu Ndheriands vs. 
Argentina, 11 ojb. 

MfM, Ufte Lanier— Mens and women’s anless 
pafc find A and a 9 aiu Metro and womens doubts 
seuS&«natAaadB;ManscmdBBfaar,6nalAand&- 
Men*sand woraerts single sadh. final A and B. 

SHoar»ia,WatfCreelcShooflngCoraptsx~Mens5D- 
nialBrBm riAe 3 posMan pnAns aid ffnata, no pnu 
Men's sfce^, prefms and finals. 

•occan,Men— Qua rtefflnots— Gomel— AlMtomfc 
Group B trihnsr vs. Group A second piaca 6 piai; Game 2 
— At BtonOigtan AM; Group A tvfttoer vs. Group B 2d 
place, 730 pm. 

sofimia. Golden Pwk — AustraSo vs. Cunadn, 9 
anu Nnft eria nds vs. Puerto Wca 1130 ajm United States 
vs. CMna, <c30 pnu Jnpai vs. Tahnn, 9 pin. 

Wti Timi, GeotgfaWoitdCDngeas Center— 
Mens single^ ptefims A-P. 10 oou Womens singles, 2d 
round, ArH; /Mans doubles, querieribnip 7 pm; womens 
doubter sc roi Qnuls . 

Tills hamdbau, Geonpa Worid Congress Center— 
Men — Spafei vs. Algrola, 10 ajiu MMsd vs. Kiiendt 
UMSaro; Snedsn vs. Russia 230pnuGennony vs. 
Egypt ■4:15 p.m. Croatia w UA. 7 pm; France vs. Cuba 
Miun. 

SIMMS, Skme Mountain Pmk— Mensml unroens 
Aiglne, 3d round, 10 anw doubte* 2d round. 

vouiYMU, Man— Russia vs. RnlyotOmrl 
Co&eum. 1 0 anw Yugoslavia vs Nathertunds at Omni 
CbBseuav 1230 pjiw AigenBna vs. Cuba at U. of Georgia. A 
paw Batgroto vs. Poland tf U. oTGacvgiad pm BnaB vs. 
UA at Omni CoOseuro, 7ao psw South Koran vs. Halida 
al Omni CoBseunt 10 pm. 

■an polo, Geaniia Tedi Aqmdlc CeTOer— 

Ons et Bctfllon Round— Games; S su W to ct s i Medal Games. 

WBaHTLmvM.GcaftfaWtai1dCongRssCenlw— 
Mens 91 kfi. group L 1230 pjrwgsuip A floats, 330 pm. 

YPOMTmak, Savamcdi — Mens and womens Mfstrol 
7Di and an races Mens and vnmeas47ILSih and dth mce; 
Mens Han Bnol 1 pm. 


Sunday, July 28 


MOHarr, Stone Mountain Pom — womens MdMdual, 
ranUng/pmcflas p anw Mens hdMduat ranklngipradtce. 
2pm. 

ATHUmea, Olympic Stodtum— Womens mamtharo 7 
aja; Womans hetdoMaiv long lump 1 0 anw womens 
dbcusltvws quauyfeig, 1035 ajn. and 113»MensilO 
hunfles, (bst round, 1 0U5 anu Womens 400 hunfles, Urn 
mumt 1130 anw Mens Iwmmertt uu ip finals. 3;t5 pnw 
Mens long lump ipjaflfyfng, 52S pnw Mens higti lump 
flnp 6 pnw VTOmenS hsptalhloa fmefln throw. S35 pjiu 
Mens 110 hurdles, second rounp 030 pun; Mens 800, 
second round, 7!1S pin; Womens BOA second mumt 735 
pnw Womens 40a semfllnal^ 830 paw Mens 40a 
samfliwls Ppiiw Wbmeiis MOO Ant 930 paw Wtmens 
heptoMon, 800 AroO, 10 pm. 

list— trmi ri njln ~lnlr ■cmen 

doubles, quartertnab, 9 anu Mens ceid womens sbiglei 
quoftBritnabSpin. 

■AbMUUJL, Aflanto-Foban County stadbsn — South 
Korea vs. NsflietfVKls 10 anw Unfled States w. Cbba 3 
pnw Nicaragua vs. Austnria 8 pm. 

■IMBIWU, Men— Oilna vs. Lithuania ot Georgia 
Dame, 10 ojiu AustraBa vs. Greece at Geoigto Dame. 
NaaroyVgosiavtavs.PuerioRkaatGeaglaDaaip5pnw 
Ouatta vs. UnHed Slates of Georoto Dome. 7 pnw Brazil vs. 
South Korea of Momma* 830 pew Argentine vs. Angola 
at Moretauea, 1030 pm. 

MACH voLUVMLi,Oaytoi County tntaroattonol 
Paib— Mens bm w e m edal motewll 30 anw Mens gold 
medal mat3i 

r Memorial Col Isaun — Rywefght 


Before the 1996 Olympic Games 
began, it was announced as a techno- 


logical breaktinough. For the first time, 
Widi - 


g obH roflen et pht end 8gtB B so vre e W d second wient 130 
pin.aidapin. 

CANOiMCAVAK, Ooooe WNtswoter Center — Mens 
canoe doubles sMcnvftstiun, 10 ojiu Mens koyok single 
slaian flisl ran; Mens amoe double slalom, *99 kp group 
Aflnats,330pin, 

YAcemroa. Sava nn ah — Open star. Open Soflng, Metis 
Mistral and Womens Mistral ninth and tenth races Open 
Los e r a nd Womens Europe seventh id rightli races. 1 
pm. 


using the World Wide Web. millions of 
people around the worid would have 
direct access to Olympic results and other 
infor mati on as if they were in Atlanta, 

Well, guess whar. If the Internet is a 11 
hype, the official 19% Olympic Games 
Web she (www.atianta.olympic.org) is 
par for the course. 

Operated by IBM and the Atlanta 
Committee for the Olympic Games, the 
site is a microcosm of the Net. It is an 
anarchic mess, rich with information 
and misinformation about the Olympics. 
It is slow moving, unwieldy, nonuser 
friendly and too often unavailable. 

Thanks to IBM's ambitious attempt to 
make these the most electronically ad- 
vanced Olympics ever, many of the most 
basic services have not worked. Partic- 
ularly the reception of the event results. 

Why all this failure? 

“It's like having a baby,' * said Ronda 
Rattray, the Atlanta committee's con- 
tent coordinator for the site. “You plan 
and" you prepare, but you don't know 
until you get there that all of a sudden 
you've got twins. Then you've got to 
back up and start readjusting." 

IBM and the Atlanta Olympic com- 
mittee were caught by both the massive 


amount of information to be transferred 
to the Web site and by the number of 
users logging on. Rattray said the latest 
report showed the home page was ac- 
cessed 7 million times and the results 
page 5 million times in a single {lay. 

Part of the reason the up-to-the-minute 
results have been failin g to get to the Web 
site, according to Rattray, is that the 
officials at the sporting venues simply 
forget to press the right button. 

But even so this Web site is chaot- 
ically organized. 

For example, even several days after 
Saturday's men's heavyweight judo fi- 
nals, it was practically impossible to 
find that David Douillet of France had 
won the gold medaL A user might go 
from pages like ‘ 'Results’ ' to “Judo” to 
“Participants” without success. 

Doublet's biography page contained 
his “Federation Id 0031785,” but not his 
recent results or even information about 
his career. Virtually the only way to find 
Douibef's results was to put his name in 
the site's search engine, which is in small 
print at the bottom of the home page. 

But the Web project was done with 
grand intentions. 

“We don't care whether you came in 
first or last,” said Rattray, referring to 
the athletes. “We're going to put your 
name in there, and what your score was. 
The Internet gives you the ability to see 
everything. Whatever you want” 

If you know where to look. 


Where to Find 
Online Results 


International Herald Tribune 

• http://www.cnn.com 

In a clear newspaper style. Cable 
News Network's site contains res- 
ults, wire stories and medal stand- 
ings. among many things. 

• http://Zwww.atiantagames.com 
An excellent site by The Inter- 
national Studio@The Atlanta Journ- 
al-Constitution and World Media 
Network, set up like a newspaper 
page and easy to follow. It has bul- 
letins from The Associated Press, 
results and an excellent index. 

• http://www-servtech.com/pub- 
lic/mignatz/olympics.html 

Dr. Michael 3. Miller's home page 
lists links to sites offering Olympic 
pins. He has some he's willing to 
trade and writes: “Trading and col- 
lecting Olympic pins has gained as 
much attention as the games.” 

• http://woinensports.com/ 
Olympics 

An excellent site devoted 
mostly, but not exclusively, to wo- 
men at the 19% games. 

• http://www.com-stock.com/ 
dave 

Hie best site for finding other 
sites. It links to non- WWW entities 
like newsgroups. 

• wwwjydneyjalympic.org 

If you want to look ahead, go to 
this site for all you need to know 
about the next Olympics in Sydney. 


SPORTS 


Still No Relief for American League Pitchers 


The Associated Press 

leads were safe in the American 
League. 

Boston wasted a 4-0 advantage, 
Milwaukee squandered a three-run 
lead in the ninth for the second straight 
ni ght, Oakland and Chicago blew two- 
run margins, and Seattle railed to hold 
(» to a one-run lead in the ninth. 

Detroit had been 0-for-61 when 
trailing after eight innings before 
coming back to bear- the host Seattle 
Mariners, 7-4, in 10 innings 
Thursday. 

“We haven't been behind by just 
one run after a lot of those eighth 
innings,” Tigers manager Buddy Bell 
said withalaugh. ’‘Hopefully, this will 
give us a little more confidence.” 

Mark Lewis tied the score at four 
with a home run off Norm Chariton 

leading affthe ninth, and Brad Ausmus 
hit a three-run double in the 10th. 

The Mariners* bullpen blew a save 
for the 13th time in 32 chances this 
season. Seattle relievers don't have a 
save this month. 

“It's frustrating,” Charlton said. 
“It's almost like they know what's 
Timing.” 

Ken Griffey Jr. hit his 29th home ran 


for Seattle, giving him six in 12 games 
since coming off the disabled list. 

Angsts 5, Brmnn 4 With Milwau- 
kee ahead 4-1 in the ninth, J.T. Snow 
hit a leadoff homer off Ricky Bones. 
Gary DiSardna followed it with a 
three-run homer later in the inning off 




Graeme JJoyd as California woo at 
home. 

Mike Holtz earned his first major 


league victory, facing only one batter, 
Fernando Vina, who hit ini 


it into a double 

play. 

Twin 16, Rsd Sox 6 Scott 
Stahoviak hit a two-run homer and a 
run-scoring single during a seven-run 
fourth, lifting host Minnesota to its 
fourth straight victory. The Twins set 


a team record with eight doubles. 
Boston's Tim Wal 


r akefield was 

pounded for seven runs and seven hits 
m 3V6 innings. 

BhM Jays 4, Athletics 3 Joe Carter 
bit a two-run homer with two outs in 
the ninth to lift Toronto over visiting 
Oakland. 

Mark McGwire hit his 37tb home 
run for the A's. 

Tim Crabtree pitched two scoreless 


innings for the victory. 

Rangers 4, White Sex 3 Darryl 
Hamilton hit a sacrifice fly off Brian 
Keyser in the 12th inning, and Juan 
Gonzalez hit his 29th homer as Texas 
extended host Chicago's losing streak 
to four. 

imfiane 10, Orioles 7 In Baltimore, 
Albert Belle homered twice for Clev- 
eland, and Charles Nagy (12-3) fi- 
nally got his 1 2 th victory, his first 
since June 15. 

Belle also hit a two-run single and 
finished with five runs batted in, tying 
his career high. 

ftoyate 7, Yankee* o In New York. 
Rookie Jose Rosado got his first ma- 
jor league victory for Kansas City, 
allowing six hits in 736 innings. 

Mike Sweeney, Michael Tucker 
and Damon Howard, the bottom three 
hitters in the order, drove in two runs 
each. 

In National League games: 

Cabelo,Rockiee8 Chicago broke a 
tie in the ninth for a victory that ended 
Colorado's 11-game home winning 
streak. 

Mark Grace drove in four runs and 
also scored the go-ahead ran in the 
ninth on reliever Bruce Ruffin’s 
second wild pitch of the inning. 


Quarts 4, Bravos 3 Allen Watson 
outpitched Atlanta’s Greg Maddux, 
taking a one-hit shutout into the ninth 
inning in San Francisco. 

Watson gave up a double to Mar- 
quis Grissom to start the game and 
then retired the next 20 batters. 

Chipper Jones hit a three-run homer 
with one out in the Atlanta ninth, and 
Rod Beck relieved for his 19th save. 

Expo* 4, CanSnate 2 RooJtie 
Ugueth Urbina, whose worst (Hieing 
of die season came against St Louis 
last month, got even with seven strong 
innings as visiting Montreal im- 
proved to 7-2 against the Cardinals. 

Sl Louis dropped its fourth, in a 
row. 

Dodgor* 6, Marlins 3 Los Angeles 
pitcher Pedro Astacio made a difficult 
catch on a line drive that hit his left 
wrist, highlighting his victory over 
host Florida. 

Eric Karros hit a three-run homer 
for Los Angeles. 

pfrat**6, PhHUa*4 Orlando Merced 
homered and drove in three runs as 


Pittsburgh sent visiting Philadelphia 
to its 12th 


loss in 13 games. The 
Pirates won their fourth in a row. 

Dan Miceli won for the first time in 
four starts. 


World Roundup 


England Wobbles 


cricket Pakistan’s bowlers Waqar 
Yo unis and Mushtaq Ahmed seized three 
England wickets for nine runs to leave the 
first test inoiguingly poised at the end of the 
second day’s play Friday at Lad's in Lon- 
don. Waqar dispatched opener Nick Knight 
for51 and Graeme Hick for four. Alec Stew- 
art fell to Mushtaq for 39 in a slump that 
reduced England from 107 fa one to 1 16 fa 
four. An unbeaten 43 from Graham Thorpe. 
Mho survived a late burst from Waqar, took 
England to 200 for five at the close in reply to 
Pakistan's first innings of 340. ( Reuters) 


A Dreadful Round for Daly 


GOLF John Daly, winner of the British 
Open championship last year, shot an 18- 
over-par 89 Biday in the second round of 
the Dutch Open. Daly went out in a 1 5 -over- 
par 51 before coming back in a three-over- 
par 38. He beat 90 only by sinking a pun at 
the final bole fa his only birdie. 

Daly had a double-bogey six at the 
second, twice went out of bounds on his 
way to a nine at the fourth and put his third 
shot in a bush at die sixth, where he had a 
triple-bogey seven. He had double-bogey 



Jaquebix Aiu/Thc A'wiuol Pros 

England's Mike Atherton fending off 
a ball from Pakistan's VVasim Akram. 


sixes at the seventh and eighth holes, as well 
as bogeys at the third, fifth, ninth . 10th and 
12th and a double-bogey six at the 14th. 

After two rounds. Daly was 33 shots be- 
hind die leader, Des Smyth of Ireland, who 
shot a 67 for 13 1 . 1 1 under par. (Reuters l 


Scoreboard 


BASEBALL 
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AMERICAN LEMUfE 

M 200 100-3 7 • 

Toronto NO 0« 112-4 121 

Tdgftcdd, Mower (7). WDorick tffl and 
SMnbacA: Hemr, QucntrtU (7). CraMroo (B 
ntd O'Brien. W — CreWm* S-2. L — WlftroWi. 
0-1. HRs— OWtamL McGwflo (37). Toronto 
Carter OO. SgrogueOO. _ _ 

KMosaiy no oca m-7 is 2 

NewYeric 000 008 000-0 B 0 

Unto to ustumUi (8) and Swaiep 
Hutton, Wdnan (6k Medr (7). Biwror (9). 
PoUry (9) and GtnndL W -W ooa to 1-1. 
L— Huflsn, 0-z , , 

Bash* 013 OH 011—4 12 1 

Mtaaenta 801 761 lBs-16 1« “ 

WakcfleM. Eshetawi WJ* Hudson W> and 
Stonier. Hat Mn fft Aimed. <£* 
Hansufl (9) and Y**beOc M R 
W— Panu 2-3. L— WoteOet d. 7-10 . 
HRs— Boston, stonier (WJ- Mmnesto 
Stoftorfo* an. R- K«0? OhWoHrodtn). 

from mail sot bo 102—10 16 o 

BaObsore 201 001 111-4 12 2 

Nag?, Gratae 16), Pfamk 

AMiron Cauplngez, Sfcuhonson B> md 
HOBBS. W-Nogw 12-3- L-OW 
HRs— Cleveland. Bate 2 (34)- BoMiao» R- 

.. . 

MO 120 BOO M0— 3 13 I 
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B.WRT, Cook (B), Russes (Tt, vnmerg (12), 
Henmroan (12) and r.RoiMgute Andujor, L. 
Thomas <7h KaiUroor (7). Skatta CB), 
fcHenwmfez TO, KByoertll) ond Kartovtc* 
Madwdo (11). W R us sofl. 3-1. L-Keyss c 
l-2.Su— Heitmeneei (20. HRs— Texas, Greer 
(IT), J. Ganmtes (29). CMcaga PhNps 19). 
MKSfOMfeM 003 000 001—4 5 1 

Caflfenda 100 000 004-5 10 0 

VanEgmond, Banes 16). Lloyd 0) and 
lotto Molfceny m Grtmstey, McEtra? 0), 
janes OT, Haftz (9) and Fatmgas. 
W Hate 1 -Ol L— Unto 2-1 HRs— 
CaDfonto DlSaRXN CD, Snow (12). 

Detroit 020 TOO 001 3—7 11 2 

Seaffle 100 120 000 0-4 9 0 

CIO tentage) 

Liu. Uifcoid (7), R-Lewfe m. NLMlOB (9), 
Lfcna (9) and Ausmus Wolcott Jadaon £7), 
Chariton (9), Ayala OT and D. WflSan. 
W— Lima. JW. L — Aye la 3-3. HRs — Seattle. 
Griffey Jr BO. D. WOsan <14. Detroit T. 
dark (9). Nteras (15). M. Lewfa OT. 


W — Urbina, S-3. L — Pettovsefc. 6-2- S*- 
Rajns ns. HR— St Louts. Pagnasl TO. 

000 000 003-3 3 1 
300 010 0»— 4 9 0 
GAIoddub Bortroa CB) and Ed. Pens: 
Watson, Bods (9) and Lampkin. W — Wntscrv 
7-8. L— G. Maddux, 1W. Sw-Beek 0W. 
HR— Attanta, CpJanes (21). San Fmndsca 
[26). 

CUcags 221 120 003-10 17 0 

CoferodB 132 200 000-8 T5 f 

TmdisetMvm (4,Carian (8), Bettanfleld 
NO, B. Pattenoa (9) and Senais. Bafle?. 
Pointer (4, SL ftsed (7), B. Ruffin OT and 
JeJtoed. Owens OT- W-B oB enfl e M , 2-1. 
I— B. Ruffin, 5-4, Sv— B. Patteroon (31. 
HRs— Catoroto CastUJa 2 C24 X. CWcaga, L- 
Goraez (15). 



DC. 22; NY-NJ 21; New England 17; Colum- 
bus 14; Wsstam ContSrones— Las Angeles 
35; San Jom 28; Dallas 28; Kansas Oty 26,- 
Cotomdo25L 


TRANSITIONS 


In 1997 and 1996. Renounced rights to C OUv- 
er Miner. 

washinbtoh— R e-signed G Chris Whitney. 


JaPAMUI L KAO UCS 


IHT Puls Baseball Stats on the Internet 

AH the box scores and the 1996 schedule on the IHT web site: 
hop jfavrwjhL com/IHT/SPORTS/bbLhtinl 


WOTONAL LEAGUE 

Las A n ge las 318 00 1 0OI-6 71 0 

Ptarido 800 Ml 882-3 9 0 

Hammond, Po well (5), Wbotnaa (7), Y. 
Perez (8), TeJftafbews 19) and C 
Johnson; Astada, Osuna (9), Td.Wonell 
(9) and Prince. W— Astocto. 5-7. 
Li— Horaroond*. 3-6. Sw — TcLWocrofl (25). 
HRs— FtoridO. Or. wnne rn. Las Angeles, 
Karros (22). 

PMlmtolpMn 02B 101 000— I 5 0 

Pittsburgh 002 031 60S— 6 11 0 

Springer, Boriaqd (5). Frey (6). K. Ryun. 
(7) and Santiago; Mlcaft May (7). M. 
Wilkins (7). Wmoc (7). Cordero (9) and 
Kendall, W—Mfeen, 2^- Li— Springer, 2-9. 
Sv— Cantawa ni). H Rs— Philadelphia, 
Jefferies Oh Santiago (17). Pittsburgh, 
Merced (Id). 

Marina! HO 110 011-4 11 0 

SLLteta 820 OH 000-2 3 1 

Urbina D. Veres (©, Reft* IB) and D. 
Pl eMw r , Spehr OT; Mctgoa PMtfH (M. 
Honeycutt OT, Baary (91 and PagnoBl. 



W 

L 

T 

Pel 

GB 

Hiroshima 

47 

31 

0 

603 

— 

Chuntehl 

42 

36 

0 

538 

5 

Vomiuri 

43 

38 

0 

525 

6 

Vokutt 

40 

39 

0 

506 

6 Vi 

Yekuhama 

34 

46 

0 

-425 

13 

Hmta 

33 

48 

0 

-407 

14H 


Yokct»ma7. HirogMma 5 

Vakue 9, Chunfchi S 
Yamlurt A HansNn 3 

mcnciuon 

tr L- T M Gt 

MpponHm H 33 2 442 - 

Orte 42 35 3 J45 5 

Lotte 38 40 2 487 PA 

IQtotau 37 40 1 481 10 

Date! 36 44 1 ^50 1214 

Setal 33 44 3 A39 14 

WHAT'S BUtAXS 
taoMuL wppan Ham 0 
Oriel 2. (Mil 
Lotto&SeRiu I 


GROUP A 

FC Kosice, Slovakia, vs. Otttc Scotland; 
Legta W u ismwa Poland, vs. Hcda of 
MilkeaiasU.Ftntonft Rapid Bucharest Ro- 
mania vs. Lofeomoitv Sofia Butgaria: SBema 
Htondem Mato vs. Odense BahBdub. 
Denmark; Irakis Salanka Gceeca vs. Apoei 

Nicosia Cyprus. 

GROUPS 

Croatia Zagreb, Croada vs. Moscow Spar^ 
laic Parttean Belgrade, Yugostovta vs. Na- 
tional Bucnarest Romania- Dinamo TbBsl, 
Georgia ns. Molda Norway; Lyngiy. Den- 
mat, vs. Mura, Stoventa; HAnstato BK, 
Sweden, vs. vantar, Macedonia 
GROUP C 

Dynamo Moscow. Russia vs. FC Jazz. Fin- 
land. Znlgbts VBnhis, Lrihuonta. vs. Ab- 
erdeen. Scotland; Budaperi Vasutaa Him- 
gorf, vs. Bony Towa Woles; Heto lnyx y g. 
Swedea vs. Dmom»93 Minsk. Betous. 
GROUP D 

Haffiufe Split Croatia, vs. Torpedo Moscow; 
RusskB FC Aoroa Switzerland, vs. FC Lan- 
tana Estonia- Dtaomo Minsk, Bckuua, vs. 
BesadoaTUrikey; HJK HeblnkL FHond, vs. 
□torravaores Odessa Ukraine. 

GROUP E 

CastooGn Autala vs. vMvodnaYuuadovia 
Neuctntel Xcrra SW aa t on d. vs. Anouhoels 
PonggusiaCypnsSgmaatenouaQeOine- 
pubfc vs. SK HuMk KfriBW Pttand Ahtsws 
kttantto CSKA Mosul Rtesb. 

GROUP F 

Tirol Innsbnrik, Austria vs. Skrvtn Soria 
Bulgaria; 5iovnt BratUava Skwrtda vs. 
TraOzwapor, Turkey; FC $fwto Latvia vt. 

MO bno FF, Sweden; Bettor Jtattlem, Israel 
vs. FK BodmGflntf, rtoway. 


FOOTBALL 


CFL Standi nos 


Hamtton 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Ottawa 


Calgar 

Edmonton 
Saskatchewan 
Winnipeg 
Bttttsfi Columbia 


L T PP PAP*. 
1 O 122 123 6 

1 0 132 80 6 

3 0 139 139 4 

4 0 91 163 2 

MVtaOM 

4 0 O 174 49 8 

3 2 0 118 99 6 

2 2 0 93 98 i 

2 3 0 89 148 4 

0 4 0 91 129 0 


Edmonton 3k Ottawa 18 


PAKISTAN VS. ENGLAND. 2MD DAT 
PTOOAV.K LONDON 

Pakistan Tri tarings: CowntlgW 290-9) 34a 
England 200-5. 


TENNIS 


Kitzbuhel Open 


Columbus 1. Tampa Bay 0 

-Tampa Bay 33 pis; 


OUAKTBMNALS 

EmBa Alvarez, Spain, UM. morons Muster, 
Austria 6-1, 7-5; Juan-Ataert VDoca Spain, 
del MteotaS Kiefer, Gemgny, 1-S, L4; Ate 
Correffa (11), Spain dot R Ip Dewvtf ()3h 
Betgun,6-a6-i. 


AMOIICAW LEAGUE 

Baltimore— P ul OF Mark Smith on 15- 
day fflsabted Bn retrooettve to July 23. Re- 
adied RHP Garrett Stephenson from 
Rochester, IL Signed LHP Malt Gran and 
LHP WE Flynt and assigned them to 
RoOtesler. Readied INF BU Selby from Potv- 
tuckei IL. 

oeveuuid— A cttnted INF Julio Francs 
from 1 Briar tooMed »sl. Optioned LH P Kail 
Mocker to Buffalo, AA. 

detwht— A cBvated INF Alan Trammell 
and RHP Grog Gotirftsml 5-day disabled Rst. 
Opfloned RHP Jeff McCwryond INF Fousto 
Croz to Toledo, IL 

KANSAS arv-A greed to tarns wflh RHP 
Kerin Appier on 3-year amtracL 

Minnesota— signed Tom Kelly, manager, 
la 3-year contract extension through 2000 
season. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Atlanta— Q abned LHP Dean ila rtg i oves 
off waiwera from Houston Astras. 

Chicago— Promoted RHP Mm Diaz from 
RoddonLMI_fD Daytona FSl_ 

MOOSTON— Optioned RHP John Hudek to 
Tucson, PCL Recatied RH p Mark SmaB tram 
Tucson. 

Lte ANGELES— Pul RHP Tom Qmtfioffi 
onlS-doy dtoobied tat ratraacitve n July 30. 
Recalled RHP Dancn Drettet from Albu- 
quenjue. PCI. Signed 3B Tim Wpildcn and 
assigned hfan to San Bemardtak CL 

SAN pranosco— R eas signed Bellingham 
manager Oak V&y* to Giants' Dominican 
Sumroer League ream. Named Soane Turner 
manager ol Befltngtiam, Nl_ 


NATIONAL KASKETXALL ASBOC1AT1DN 

iba— A warded traneWse la Minot. N.D. 
tomnto— Acquired F Popeye Jones and 
1997 fM-TOVPd draff pick from Do Has tar G 
Jimmy King and second-round draff choices 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

NFLi-Suspended DaHas Cowboys WR 
Michael Irrin lor ffve games. 

ARtzoNA— Signed DT Mike Teeter. 

BALTIMORE— Signed CB Teddy Lawrence. 

CAROLINA— Signed WR Marcus Watt 
waived P Sean Terry. 

cwonn ati— Placed OL Joel Davis on re- 
serve-mimory Its. 

OENVER-Signed WR Lorry Wallace. 
Waived OL Aaron Wallace. 

breen bat— signed G Joe Stays rrtok. 

. INDUNAPOUS-Signed LB Brian Rattgan. 

Jacksonville— Announced 0T Omari 
Mangrum nas lefl the leam. 

Kansas oty— signed S Martin Bayless. LB 
Dannie Eamrto C-C Ben Lynch and C-C 
Jeff Smlthn 3-yearcBntracB. Agreed to terms 
with DE John Browning on 4-year contract. 
Signed WR Victor BaBey to 2-year contract. 

Miami— R eleased LB Au&rw B»v«S. 

Minnesota— Agreed to terms writn LB Du- 
ane Clemons on Syrar contract. Signed LB 
Darryl Talley to 1-yeur contract. 

H.Y. JETS— Signed WR Webster Slaughter 
to 1-year contract. WP Elbert Euls ond TE 
Brian Galne. Waived TE Rickey Braay. 

MKLAMO-Aanovncea rvthtmcm ot OL 
WBe WHnams. signed lb Paul Butcnsn 
Signed OT Patrick Ojrmmgham. Waived WR 
Frank Uaau and OB Jon Nletoon. 

Philadelphia— Released S Verone 

AWGitley and CB Kendrkk Nsrd. Signed LB 
Joe Kefly » 1 -year contract; Signed F B Frank 
Harvey and FB Brad Gates. 

san NESiwReslgnea 0T Harry Swayne 
to l-year contract. 

Hoaar 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

ANAHEIM — Signed LW Warren Pychel to 3- 
yeor contract. 

caigaRT— Signed C Robert Reichel tc 3- 
yearcontAd 
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DAVE BARRY 


Just a Guy Named i Dave 9 


M IAMI — I want to stress that I'm 
not bitter about what the Philip 
Moms Corp. is trying to do with the 
name ‘ ‘Dave." hi case you didn’t know, 
Philip Morris is test-marketing a new 
brand of cigarettes called "Dave's." 
Over the past year I’ve seen big bill- 
board advertisements for “Dave's" ci- 
garettes in Seattle and Denver. 

These are folksy ads; one of them 
features a tractor. The message is that 
“Dave's" is a folksy brand of cigarette, 
produced by a down-to-earth, tractor- 
driving guy named “Dave" for ordinary 
people who work hard and make an hon- 
est living, at least until they start cough- 
ing iro big folksy chunks of trachea. 

Of course there is no actual "Dave." 
The people at Philip Morris are just call- 
ing the new brand “Dave's” because 
they think the name sounds trustworthy 


one remaining lung — "Dave’ ' decides 
to mate his own brand of cigarettes. 

Philip Morris does not provide details 
regarding how, exactly, "Dave" raised 
the money to build his cigarette factory. 
Maybe "Dave" robbed a nursing home; 
maybe “Dave" borrowed the money 
from other members of his neo-Nazi 
group; maybe “Dave" sold his huge 
collection of child pornography. 

You could moke up any story you 
wanted because “Dave" is not real! 

That's the kind of fun you and Philip 
Morris can have with fictional imagery. 


□ 


and noncorporate. This is pretty funny 
when you consider that Philip Morris is 


the world's largest tobacco company and 
has enough marketing experts and ad- 
vertising consultants and lawyers and 
lobbyists to sink an aircraft carrier, not 
that I'm suggesting anything. 

According to an article in Advertising 
Age, Philip Morris made up a whole 
story — described by a Philip Morris 
spokesperson as "a tale of fictional im- 
agery” — about how the "Dave’s" 
brand got started. Here's the story, as 
quoted by Advertising Age from Philip 
Morris promotional materials: 

“Down in Concord, N.C., there's a 
guy named Dave. He lives in the heart of 
tobacco farmland. Dave enjoys lots of 
land, plenty of freedom and his yellow 
*57 pickup truck. Dave was fed up with 
cheap, fast-burning smokes. Instead of 
just getting mad. he did something 
about iL . . . Dave’s tobacco company 
was born." 


On the other hand, you must be very, 
very careful when you talk about real 
people. An example of a real person 
would be Geoffrey C. Bible, who is the 
chief executive officer of Philip Morris. 
Because Geoffrey C. Bible is real, you 
should not use the name "Geoffrey C. 
Bible" in a derogatory way. 


You should not, for example, say. 


□ 


Is that a heartwarming and inspira- 
tional tale of fictional imagery, or what? 

A guy. a regular guy; a guy exactly 
like you. except that he doesn't exist, 
gets FED UP with the “status quo.” So 
instead of just sitting around and com- 
plaining, he gets off his imaginary butt 
and — in the great * ‘can-do" tradition of 
Americans such as John Wayne, who 
courageously pretended to be many 
brave heroes before he died with just the 


“Dam it! The dog made Geoffrey 
Bible on the carpet again!" Nor should 
you permit your youngsters to use ex- 
pressions such as. “Tommy stuck his 
finger way up into his nose and pulled 
out a big old Geoffrey C. Bible!" 

It would also be wrong to make up a 
tale of fictional imageiy about Geoffrey 
C. Bible, such as: “Down in the heart of 
Philip Morris corporate headquarters 
there's a guy named Geoffrey C. Bible. 
Geoffrey C. Bible enjoys plenty of em- 
ployees and a corporate jet. Geoffrey C. 
Bible was fed up with so-called ‘sci- 
entists' saying that cigarettes kill more 
people every year than alcohol cocaine, 
crack, heroin, homicide, suicide and O J. 
Simpson. Instead of just getting mad, 
Geoffrey C. Bible did something about iL 
He deposited his enormous paycheck." 

As I say. I'm not at all bitter that Philip 
Morris has decided to appropriate my 
name. They're in a tough business: The 
people who use their products — and I 
am NOT implying that there’s a con- 
nection — keep dying of lung cancer. 

It's an unfortunate situation, and I for 
one am getting fed up. But instead of 
gening mad. I'm going to do something 
about iL I’m going to start calling lung 
cancer “Geoffrey's disease." 

H996 The Miami Herald 

Distributed bx Tribune Media Services Inc. 


Why a Leopard Can’t Change Its Spots 



International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — No one in France could be 
Formerly Known As Prince or, as 
in England, change his name by deed 
poll to Screaming Lord Sutch. Nor 
could he craftily change his name to 
Chirac or Mitterrand. As the historian 
Richard Cobb once observed, the 
French are less citizens of their country 
than the creatures of its administration 
and the administration rules on 
everything down to what name a per- 
son is allowed to have. 

The rales on name-changing are 
partly a matter of national pride and 


MAKYBLUME 


partly due to the administration's dis- 
trust of the administrated. In a definitive 
article on the subject, a member of the 
Conseil d’Erat, the final arbiter, notes 
that the changing of a name affects not 
only the individual but la patrie: 

"It is to the public interest that certain 
family names not disappear and that 
people be unable to use a name to hide 
their true identity," Daniel Pepy wrote 
in “Les Changements du Nom Dans le 
Droit Frangais," published in 1967. 

But even for the administration, 
times are changing. In one of the few 
modifications since the basic law on 
surnames was passed during the Re- 
volution, in 1 985 women were allowed 
ro join their maiden names to their 
husbands’. Immigration has increased 
the demand for new names to which 
the administration can only accede for 
fear of computer and employee break- 
downs when dealing with Vissitxhiede- 
th or Camatchysiudirame, to say noth- 
ing of die alarming shortage of vowels 
in Szczpkowsk and Wiyszcz. 

So considerable has been the pop- 
ulation change that the archetypal 
French name Dupont no longer is, ac- 
cording to Jean-Louts Beaucaraot's 
1992 study “Vous et Votre Nom." 
These days in France there are more 
Garcias than Duponts and only 200 
more people named Dupont than Mar- 
tinez. On the other hand, while a strin- 
gent study in 1989 showed that there 
are only 3.225 noble families in France, 
15.000 have contrived to sound noble. 

The most common name in France, 
says BeaucamoL is Michel Martin. He 



Often people who live in the country 
and are aware of the rural roots of their 
otherwise embarrassing names have 
no wish to change — Bordel, for ex- 
ample, originally meant an isolated . 
farm — and an Alsatian named Hhxler 
didn't even understand Beaucaraot’s 




question about a change. 

“Adolf, so whatf’ r he replied, “i 


have nothing to do with him arid every- 
one here in the Bas-Rhin knows it” 


Humid Sorir 


One group that has been encouraged 
to change their names is Jews, the 
theory-being" Thai fewer Jewish names 
will avoid “a repetition of the events of 
the last war, ’’ according to Pepy. “The . 
Ccmseil distal is ready 10 loxds: fa- 
vorably upon any request if they deem, 
fear or suspect a Jewish consonance.” 

But again times have changed since 
Pepy’s article and today there are Jews 
who wish to return to their ancestral 
names. The request is not always ac- 
cepted because the court cannot com- 
prehend why anyone would willingly 
give up the generous gift of a truly 
French name. One man cited by Beaa- 
camot had such problems trying to take 
back the Jewish name that his father 
had changed in 1940 that he went for 
psychiatric aid to Jacques Lacan in a 
foiled attempt to solve his identity 
crisis. Fortunately, the man was apUy- 
wrigfat Who adopted his former name ■ 
as a non de plume which was even- 
tually legitimized. 

The names that bring their bearers - 
the most grief are those with scato- 
logical or sexual connotations, though - 
here a gain time s change. It is hod to 
know whether Monsieur Abdelazaa 


has found 58 in Paris alone, three of 
whom live on the same street He has 
also found 6,000 Banes, several of 
them called Raymond like the former 
prime minister, and it would be no 
problem to invite an Alain Delon, a 
Jean -Jacques Rousseau, a Proust or 
Pdtain to dinner, to say nothing of a 
Monsieur Henri Quaere. 

Those who want to change their 
names have to have a great deal of 
patience and at least 4,000 francs 
(about $800) to cover expenses. The 
whole process takes about three years. 

No one, according to jurisprudence, 
should be obliged to bear a name that is 


loo foreign or sounds too silly. But 
what is silly? Such farmyard names as 
Canard, Vache and Veau have been 
deemed worthy of change, while 
Boeuf, Taureau and Chfevre were re- 
jected. Monsieur Leopard could not 
change his spots- but Monsieur 
Chamcau, or camel lost his hump. 
Monsieur Moche was accepted while 
Monsieur Vflain was turned down, al- 
though both names mean ugly. 

The son of a murderer orarapistcan 
change his name, the son of a mere 
bank robber cannot. There are 214 
people named Cochon, or pig, who 
have changed and 900 who have not 


who in 1955 changed his name to Gay 
would today be happy or sad. 

One of the most troublesome names 
is Cocu (cuckold) and its variants. So 
many people have this name that Beau- 
camot includes a map of France show- 
ing where it can be -found, which is 
almost everywhere. . 

Not sm pnsingly in the 1960s a Mon- 
sieur Cocu and a Monsieur Meurdesoif, 
or Mr. Dying-for-a Drink, founded an 
association. The Defense of fe Pat- 
ronyraicany .Haixlkrapped. It went well 
at first, then gradually shrank as mem- 
bers found more sa ti sfying names; It 
finally died out when M. MeuriSesatf 
changed his name to Meuroy. 




PEOPLE 


;r. 




C BS and Joe Klein have parted 
company as the fallout continues 
to spread over Klein’s denials that he 
wrote the best-selling novel “Primary 
Colots." CBS News President An- 
drew Heyward cast Klein’s depar- 
ture as a resignation, although it was 
clear the reporter and television com- 
mentator had had little choice. After 
speaking with him by telephone, Hey- 
ward issued a statement saying he was 
“deeply troubled" that “Joe bad not 
been truthful with ns or. more im- 
portantly, with the public." Klein, 
who had been with CBS for four 
years, denied that he was the author 
called Anonymous to anchor Dan 
Rather and other network executives, 
then repeated his denials on camera. 
Earlier this week, Newsweek benched 
Klein for the next couple of weeks, 
saying he would do no writing so he 
could "reflect on the whole affair." 
Meanwhile, “Primary Colors" has 
jumped back onto die bestseller lists. 


offing for John F. Kennedy Jr. As 
they see it, his girlfriend, Carolyn 
Bessette, 29, has stopped working for 
Calvin Klein to go into training for a 
Kennedy marriage. The magazine 
quotes a former co-worker as saying 
her transformation is proceeding 
nicely: “She's got Princess Di and 
Jackie O down pat. She knows how to 
get out of die limousine." The most 
infamous moment shared by Kennedy 
and Bessette was a spat in Central 
Park captured by a photographer. 


have a picture of him on the treadmill 
in the Watergate gym." 


□ 


□ 


Reman 


□ 


THE SANDMAN EMERGETH — A Russian team working on a sand sculpture 
of a Sumo wrestler during an international festival in the Moscow area Friday. 


The fashion editors at W magazine 
think there are wedding bells in the 


If former Senator Bob Dole hap- 
pens to get elected president m 
November, watch for a First Dog to 
move into the White House. The 
pooch's name: Leader Dole. While 
the dog is no spring chicken — Leader 
is 13, or 91 in human years — he’s an 
old dog with some new tricks. Leader 
Dole has his own Internet Web page, 
wwwiirstdog.com, created by Dole’s 
next-door neighbor at the Watergate 
apartments. The neighbor says that 
like his owner, Leader Dole “is quite 
vigorous and in excellent condition. I 


Here's a new parlor game: Let’s 
count all the current politicos who <fid 
not smoke pot in college. We can’t put 
Susan Mofifnari on that lisL The Re- 
publican Party's cheerful rising star 
readily admitted to The Washington 
Post that ‘ ‘close to 20 years ago, I did 
ex pe rim ent with marijuana." The 
New York Observer profiled the 
Staten Island congresswoman tins 
week and quoted college friends as 
saying Mdlmari, 37, smoked the oc- 
casional joint. “Looking back on it, it 
was the wrong tiling to do,” said Mo- 
linari, who wifi be the keynote speaker 
at the Republican convention. 


“Then he became famous when Ar- 
thur Penn found him and put him in 
‘Bonnie and Clyde.’ "It has been 30 
years since Wilder has been on a 
stage. In his new starring role, he will 


lioters Ui 


play Max Prince, a character based on 
Sid Caesar. Nei 


Nell Simon, who wrote 
for Caesar in the 1950s, said: “When 
I heard that Gene Wilder had agreed, I 
was overjoyed. It’s the perfect wed- 
ding of acta- to role.* ’ 


Undone 


□ 






□ 


There are debuts left to make, or at 
least there are for Gene Wilder, the 
veteran actor, who will make his first 
appearance on a British stage in 
“Laughter on the 23rd Floor." 
“Eariierin his career he did plays, but 
not in s t arrin g roles,” his agent said. 


A group of internationally known 
musicians has created a 13-track al- 
bum. to commemorate the 50th an- 
niversary of CARE, the charity or- 
ganization said. The album, to be 
released in August, will feature per-]l 
fonnances by tenor Josd Carr&ss, 
the late Jazz great Ella Fitzgerald, 
French -Canadian pop singer Cfline 
Dion, Spanish crooner Enrique Ig- 
lesias and country-western star 
Kenny Rogers, along with 12 other 
singers. Allthe artists on the “Power 
of Peace" release have agreed to 
donate their royalities to the human- 
itarian organization, CARE said. 







Because you can always rely on 
AIM Direct Service for worldwide cormectimis. ‘ 


A business trip abroad can be a wonderful, exciting , 
experience, but trying to do business there is j 
different from doing business at home ft's not just ! 
language and customs, there’s the difficulty of ■ 
making calls. Well .relax, because you can always ; 




rely on us. Simply dial the AT&T Access Number i V- "/>. 


for the country you're calling from, and well take it : 


from there.' You can always count bn getting an; 
operator who speaks English, because our are; 
available 24 hotirs a day. So take it easy, have another ! 
cappuccino. You'll .always be able to get the fastest, ; 
clearest connections on calls to the US. from almost ; 
anywhere in the world with the AT&T Network.* 
Best of all, you can do it at prices you can trusl’ 
Ah, la dolce vita! Thai’s Your True Choice? 


a Do 


JJV, 1 »■* • l.h. 



.'"Sc 
'■ *3?. 


■jitrr 


Steps to foDow when calling 
internationally from overseas; 

1. just dial the AT&T Access Number for 
the country rau are calling from. 

2. Dial the phone number you're calling. 


3- Dial the calling card number listed 
above vour name. 



EUROPE 


AT&T Access Numbers 
Inland 1-800-550-000 


Austria «o 
Belglani ■. 

Czech Republic a 
D enmark . . 

Franca ... 

Germany 

Gr eec e* . . 


.... .022-MWH1 
M88-1M-10 
IB -42 -080-1 £T1 

M01-W10 

1M011 

0130-0010 

00 * 000*1311 


Italy* 

Netherlands* 

Rnsta **(Mmco*)> 

Spain* 

Sweden 

Switzerland* 

United Kingdom a. 


.172-1011 

... 06422*9111 

.755-5042 

.900-99-80-11 

....02*785*611 

....0*800*550011 

0600*89*0011 


MIDDLE. JEA6T 


Egypt *{Cafm}? SHHBM 

Israel. .177-101*2727 

Saudi Arabia o .1-800-10 

UAiab Emirates** ..... .800-121 


- * 

:S. 




AFRICA 


Kenya*.. 


-0191 

.0000-10 


Smith AJrtca BOOT' 99-61 23 

Can't find Ule access number for the country you're calling from? Just ask any operator for AT&T Direct” Service. 


AMT 

YourTrue Choice 
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